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THE BOYS OF BEECHWOOD. 




CHAPTER I. 

IVhich treats of things in general and of Lawrence and 

Arthur in particular. 

jU-WHOO, tu-whoo, tu-whoo ! rung 
out in the clear frosty air one fine 
winter's morning, from a small horn 
which was applied to the mouth of 
a lad about fourteen, who came bounding and 
springing along the road that led from the 
village of Beechwood to the station, which was 
one mile off. He was a bright, pleasant-looking 
boy, rather slightly and delicately formed, with 
a fair complexion, and brown curly hair; and well 
dressed, or would have been so, if it had not 
been for the knack he possessed in common 
with most schoolboys of making his clothes 
shabby faster than his father's purse could 
renew them, and of wearing them out at the 
knees and elbows, and fraying them at the cuffs 
in a style the stoutest bioadcloth "that ever was 
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woven could not resist. But he was a lad who, 
let him wear what he might, would still look a 
gentleman's son ; and so would have done the 
boy who, at the sound of the horn, came from 
a cottage by the roadside to join him. This 
last was the stouter built of the two, with dark 
hair, and an open merry-looking face, with 
clothes decidedly much more the worse for 
wear than his companion's, and which had been 
purchased at a very different outlay to begin 
with! But he looked frank, bright, and honest, 
and carried himself like a boy who had been 
carefully brought up in a home where he had 
known much to love and very little to fear, and 
though he certainly seemed ready enough far 
anything in the way of fun — and, perhaps, mis- 
chief — that came in his way, would not have 
known how to tell a lie or do a mean action for 
the world. 

Away went the two lads, racing along the 
hard, dry ground, laughing and chattering as 
they ran, and now and then enlivening them- 
selves and the passers-by with a tune from the 
hom» calling out to the waggoners driving their 
waggons to London, throwing paper pellets at 
any stray boys they met, and, once in a way, 
quickening their speed to see which could get 
over the^ground fastest At this rate the station 
was very soon reached, and they found them- 
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selves there in time enough to indulge in a good 
warm at th6 fire in the waiting-room before they 
took their places in a second-class carriage in a 
train for London. Having obtained possession 
of one with no other occupants — a thing which 
they always endeavoured to do — ^they did their 
best to keep it to themselves by putting their 
heads forward and squaring their elbow* on the 
window-sill so as to block up the view of the 
interior, and leave people to imagine the carriage 
was fully occupied. Generally speaking, this 
little manoeuvre had the desired effect, but it 
was not always successful, and had nearly failed 
this morning, for an officious railway porter 
opened the door, and was about to usher in an 
old lady with an endless number of parcels, 
when she snapped up him with, — 

" No ! as I love peace and quietness, I won't 
be shut up with those two young monkeys. I had 
enough of it the last time I came from London, 
with my married darter and her babby. Put me 
somewhere else, guard — mercy on me, the train's 
moving; drat the man, if I sha'n't be left 
behind ! " 

And so she would have been had not a friendly 
passenger in the next carriage called to her 
that there was a vacant seat there, and good- 
naturedly helped her in, while the porter, who, 
considering the active duties he was expeCtea 
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to perform, and the brief space of time generally 
allotted him to do them in, was rather deliberate 
in his movements, and much more inclined to 
be stout than railway porters generally are, took 
upon himself to reprove the youngsters, opening 
his mouth in an oracular manner to do so, and 
there is no doubt that they would have been 
greatly edified if the sudden starting of the train 
had not prevented their hearing the address 
intended for them. However, they were grateful 
boys, and saw that the porter meant well by 
them ; so Lawrence, the elder, and the owner 
of the horn, to show his sense of the favour 
intended, discharged two or three paper pellets 
from his little elastic catapult, one of which went 
right into the officiars mouth; while Arthur, 
touching his cap, wished him good morning with 
a politeness which, as he said, seemed only 
thrown away, for the porter gave the boys an 
indignant scowl, that set them off laughing as 
if it was a capital joke ; and as the train was now 
fairly started, they began their favourite pastime, 
which consisted in executing a new and original 
war-dance, according to Arthur, but which Law- 
rence said was borrowed from the Cherokees. 
I must say that I very much doubt whether the 
Cherokees ever rode in railway carriages to per- 
form it, and it would not have been so effective 
anywhere else, for it consisted in each holding 
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knew your fathers, young fellows, wouldn't I 
lell them of your goings on ! And if they did 
their duty, they'd thrash you till you tingled like 
prickles all over.*' 

Lawrence appeared greatly edified by this 
address, and drew down his mouth more than 
ever, but at the same time furtively took his cata- 
pult from his trousers pocket, and astonished 
the speaker by a discharge from it. Pellets, if 
only of paper, may be unpleasantly hard, and 
so the owner of the sour red face seemed to 
think, for he quickly disappeared from the open- 
ing, but the boys could hear him declaiming vio- 
lently in the next compartment, and had little 
doubt that they themselves were the objects of 
his very forcible remarks. As I said, they were 
sad boys, for, instead of being at all impressed 
by the address from the owner of the sour 
red face, they were about to recommence their 
uproarious conduct when a very different counte- 
nance appeared at the opening, and a cheery, 
pleasant voice addressed them. 

" Boys ! boys ! don't you think you've had 
enough of this fun ? Isn't it time to let other 
folks have their turn now, and read the paper in 
peace and quietness ? " 

Looking rather shame-faced, the two lads sat 
down, and were content to pass the rest of their 
time peaceably. 
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"He's not a bad sort/' observed Lawrence, 
when he supposed the owner of the pleasant 
face to be out of hearing. " Always lends me his 
paper when I'm in the same carriage with him, 
so we'll let him have his own way this 
morning." 

The train was not long in arriving at the 
London terminus, when Lawrence and his com- 
panion sprung out, having had no further 
amusement on their road than that afforded by 
" cheeking " the check-taker when he demanded 
a sight of their season-tickets, a thing which he 
always made a point of doing, while they upon 
principle made it equally a point to cause him 
as much delay and annoyance as possible before 
they suffered him to see them. This morning all 
Lawrence's pockets were buttoned up, and he 
had to undo every one and examine its contents 
before he chose to lay his hand upon the pass. 
Then seeing " Old Tickets," as Arthur and he 
denominated him, waxing impatient, Lawrence 
assumed a look of the utmost consternation. 

^' Do you think, Arthur, I can have left it at 
home } Suppose we telegraph and inquire." 
Here the check-taker waxed furious, and Law- 
rence at last, with an air of great relief, produced 
the missing ticket from his pocket, and Arthur 
began a search for his in the lining ot his cap, 
where he had pinned it in very carefully, aud 
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from whence he extracted it at last, receiving a 
reproof from the check-taker in return that sent 
Lawrence and himself into ecstacies. 

Having made such a spirited beginning to the 
day's work, they started off in high glee, keeping 
together as long as their respective roads per- 
mitted it, Arthur to repair to Gray's Inn, 
Lawrence to a great public school near one of 
the northern suburbs. 

Though a bright clever boy enough, Lawrence 
was in the habit of grumbling at his masters 
and the amount of work he was expected to do; 
but Arthur, though by no means ever-worked 
himself, would gladly have changed positions 
with him, and given up his berth as the small 
clerk of a lawyer with a very small practice, to 
have gone to school with Lawrence, had his 
uncle's wishes and his mother's purse permitted 
him to do so. Not that Artie had any parti- 
cular taste, any more than most boys have, for 
conjugating Latin verbs or declining Greek 
nouns, but " that sort of thing," as he had told 
Lawrence when that young gentleman was 
bewailing his griefs and his grammar, " was a 
great deal jollier than sitting perched up like a 
jack-in-a-box on a high stool writing away all 
day long a pack of stuff you couldn't under- 
stand, and getting blown up into the bargain for 
not doing it just as it should be." 
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Arthur was not cut out for a lawyer's clerk. 
He was a fine, healthy, stirring little fellow, a 
great deal more at home in a farm-yard than at 
a desk, but being on the whole a really good 
boy, though perhaps a little too fond of fun and 
mischief to please everybody, he made up his 
mind to submit with the best grace he could to 
his position, and do his work as well as he knew 
how in the dreary and dusty atmosphere of Mr. 
Tidd's office. 

For Arthur's mother, Mrs. Dalton, was a 
widow, and very far from a rich one. She had 
known a great deal of trouble in her married 
life, for her husband had had bad health and an 
uncertain income, and when he died a year 
before my story opens, she had thought it best 
to leave London, where she had resided for many 
years, and settle in a small cottage she owned 
at Beechwood, and live as best she could with 
her children upon the little property remaining 
to her. Her late sister's husband, with his 
family, were resident at Beechwood, and though 
Mr. Galsworthy and herself had never been on 
very cordial terms, still it seemed pleasant and 
natural to reside near her brother-in-law and his 
children in her altered circumstances. And Mr. 
Galsworthy had really seemed very kind. He 
v/as exceedingly liberal — with his advice, and 
though illnatured people might have said tVv^.^: 
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tliat cost nothing, Artie's mother was not the 
person to do so. On the contrary, she felt very 
grateful to him, and began after a time to believe 
in her brother-in-law almost as implicitly as she 
had done in her late husband ; and when, after 
Artie had spent a year at the one school in the 
village, he said it was a shame for the boy to be 
idling his time away any longer, and had accord- 
ingly found him a situation in the office of a 
friend of his, her thankfulness was unlimited. 
It was true Artie's earnings did not do much 
more than pay for his season-ticket, but then, 
as Mr. Galsworthy emphatically said, it was a 
beginning, and he was in the right road now to 
make his fortune, and there was no knowing 
what he might come to in time. Artie himself 
thought he had come to something very un- 
pleasant in coming to Mr. Tidd's office, but he 
was very anxious to help his mother, and having 
struck up an acquaintance with Lawrence 
Ashford, he found the means of getting a little 
excitement even out of the rather monotonous 
routine of a clerk's life, and the little amusements 
the two solaced themselves with on their jour- 
neys to and from London enlivened the whole 
day as far as Artie was concerned, and cheered 
him up wonderfully under the trials and draw- 
backs of his position in the office. 

For these were rather numerous ; as I have 



away at a whole string of "whereases" 
whatsoevers," and about "hereditaments/* 
*appurts," and "assigns," and other such 
elligible matters, when youVe longing for a 

game at trap-ball or leap-frog; and to 
out of a dim, dusty window — alL lawyer's 
)ws are dim and dusty — and see the boys 
J one after the other, on their way to and 
school, or sliding in the gutter — ^they do 
things — ^but Boys are such audacious crea- 

even in the solemn precincts of Gray's 
and to see them sliding badly; and to know 
I only dared you could run down and show 
how sliding ought to be done ; or to watch 

snow-balling, and feel that you mustn't 
in, for if you only stopped five minutes 

office hours were over, you'd lose your 

All this to a boy of Artie's disposition 

terribly trying. And then, too, he often 
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selves. Then, it was one of Artie's duties to 
attend to the door of the office, ask callers their 
names, and, if his master was out, make a 
memorandum of them ; or, if their business was 
pressing, tell them when he would be in, and ask 
them to wait or call again. Mr. Tidd had taken 
a great deal of trouble to explain this part of 
his duties to Artie, and was very angry with 
him on one occasion for letting a client leave 
the office without detaining him till his return, 
which took place only five minutes after the 
other had gone. Artie resolved to do better, 
and the next time his master came in, after some 
hours' absence, he went up to him with a beam- 
ing face. 

" There's a lady waiting, sir, that's got eleven 
small children, and wants you to subscribe some- 
thing to get two of them into the Pottleton 
Orphan Asylum. I told her you'd be very glad 
to see her if she'd only wait, gave her the paper, 
and made her quite comfortable. And the 
newspaper boy, and the waits, and the lamp- 
lighter, have all been for Christmas boxes, so I 
told them you'd be back about this time, and 
they all promised to come. Oh, I do believe 
they're all on the stairs now, sir. Which shall 
I show in first } " 

Artie's master didn't praise him for attention 
to his orders, which Artie thought was very 
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unjust of him, and bemoaned himself accord- 
ingly to Lawrence, as they went home in the 
afternoon. 

"For it's jolly hard, isn't it? "he said feel- 
ingly, "when one does all one can to please 
one's governor, one can't do it, no how. And 
he didn't give any of 'em Christmas boxes 
either, which was precious shabby, and didn't 
they take it out of me in abuse when they left 
him.?" 

Lawrence Ashford lived with his parents in a 
large old-fashioned house, about a quarter of a 
mile from Mrs. Dalton. Mr. Ashford had retired 
from business with a very comfortable income, 
and purchased " The Grange," renovated and im- 
proved it, and made it into a very charming habi- 
tation for himself and his family. The Grange 
was one of the oldest houses in the village, and 
years ago Arthur Dalton's grandfather, and 
great-grandfather too, had resided in it. But 
changes come to houses and their owners, and 
the last master of The Grange, Mrs. Dalton's 
brother, had been a careless, thriftless ne'er-do- 
well, and at last had found himself obliged to 
part with the old house, and soon after his sister 
heard that he had died abroad — many said in 
prison. 

Mrs. Dalton was never weary of telling her 
children of the pleasantness and beauty of tiie 
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place where she had spent her girlhood. No 
dwelling in all the land, not even Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor Castle, could compare with 
that in her eyes. When Artie and his sister 
strolled down the lane that passed the grounds 
of The Grange, and heard children's voices and 
laughter, they would peer wistfully in, and wish 
their uncle had been living there, or that their 
grandfather was still alive, so that they might race 
on the broad gravel paths, and sit beneath the fine 
old trees, every one of which their mother re- 
membered as a friend. There was not, according 
to her, such a mulberry tree in the whole king- 
dom as the one whose fruit yearly purpled the 
lawn before The Grange. She remembered her 
brother climbing it to gather the mulberries for 
jam. .And the bay tree — no one had ever seen 
a finer than that which stood in the very centre 
of the largest lawn. It was nearly twelve feet 
in diameter. A thick close mass of never- 
fading foliage ; and, oh ! how it had flavoured 
the puddings when she was a child. Oh dear ! 
would she ever taste puddings like those again ? 
Artie made up his mind that she should, if the 
bay leaves had anything to do with it ; and one 
day, meeting Lawrence as he left the house, 
ventured to ask him for some, a request which 
was very readily granted. It was in this 
manner that the two boys first became ac- 
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quainted, and as, soon after, Artie became Air. 
Tidd's clerk, their travelling companionship 
caused them to become very good friends 
indeed. 

La'viyence was — well, I am not going to use 
a pretty word, but I hardly know one that will 
express my meaning more clearly — just a little, 
a very little, inclined to snobbishness. That is, 
he was rather too fond of externals, was apt to 
be annoyed that his father kept but a plain one- 
horse brougham, instead of a dashing carriage 
and pair, liked sometimes to talk rather large, 
was a great deal fonder of new clothes than a 
boy ought to be, and had very decided ideas as 
to the style and manner that things should be 
done in. As his father and mother by no means 
shared in Master Lawrence's exalted notions, 
he was apt to be a little snubbed at home on 
account of them ; and Mr. Ashford had adopted 
a very practical way of lowering the young 
gentleman's consequence, by making him travel 
second-class to and from his school. Lawrence 
grumbled terribly at first, but Artie's compa- 
nionship — for of course first-class travelling was 
out of the question as far as he was concerned — 
went a great way towards soothing his ruffled 
dignity ; and when after a while Mrs. Ashford 
became acquainted with Artie, she was very 
glad that her son and he should see so much of 
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one another, as Artie certainly was not troubled 
with grand ideas, but was as simple and unas- 
suming a little fellow as ever made his jackets 
shabby before their time. But Lawrence, 
despite this little failing, was a good boy, kind- 
hearted, truthful ; and, though not for his age so 
strong or so tall as he might have been, had 
plenty of that mysterious quality called "pluck," 
which, after all, is a much better thing than 
either strength or size, and Artie's companion- 
ship was likely to do something towards curing 
him of his lofty notions, and make him take a 
more sensible view of matters in general. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Describa an EstimabU Indkiidual. WitUno Hart turned 

out iff her Cottage. 

|R. GALSWORTHY was not a nice 
man, and by no means a popular 
one in Beechwood ; and yet to have 
looked at him one would have been 
rather puzzled to find out the cause of the dis- 
like of which throughout the village he had 
become the object. He was rather short and 
slim, neat and dapper in his dress, with great 
dark whiskers, a sharp cold grey eye, and a keen 
large pointed nose — a nose that seemed just 
the one to poke itself into everybody's business, 
and so did not belie the owner's character. For 
he was decidedly fond of meddling, and seldom 
meddled to any good purpose — at least as far as 
his neighbours' interests were concerned, though 
many were ready to say he could do so very 
satisfactorily for his own. Not much was known 
of him, but that twenty years ago he had married 
one of the Miss Woolmer's from The Grange, and 
as he was then nothing but a lawyer's clerk in a 
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be gained than for the pleasure of carrying it on. 
[■ Still, he had a keen eye to his own interests, and 
Jmew how to take good care of himself in every 
way. The Beechwood people had adopted an odd 
fiuicy about him — that he was a lucky man, and 
fhat it was ill luck meddling with him. And 
always spoke of him under their breath, 
and never spoke any good. They had a kind 
of dim fear of him — the feeling one can fancy 
)le entertained in the middle ages for those 
inhappy wretches they thought witches. But 
^Mr. Galsworthy was neither witch nor wizard, 
fc*but a smart middle-aged little man in the nine- 
teenth century, with plenty to say for himself to 
prove that he was always in the right, meant 
^ well by everybody, and had the most charitable 
^ intentions possible to the world in general and 
^ his Beechwood neighbours in particular. 
■ For some little time past, Mr. Galsworthy had 
been anxiously trying, by a great many little 
crooked ways, to obtain possession of a cottage 
in Beechwood which had been inhabited for 
years by a widow and her crippled daughter. 
For the last seven years Mrs. Hart had lived 
rent free, which was a very desirable state of 
things, as her income, principally derived from 
baking bread for her neighbours in a large brick 
oven she had herself placed in the cottage, was 
not a very large one. The fact was, her orig^Vna\- 
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firm that did not bear the best of characters, it 
was thought a very good match for him, espe- 
cially as his wife had had the best share of her 
father's property bequeathed her at his death, 
rather to the astonishment of most people, as 
old Mr. Woolmer had never appeared very 
partial to his son-in-law. Since then Mr. Gals- 
worthy had steadily gone on increasing his 
possessions — ^here a house and there a field — till 
no slight portion of Beechwood belonged to him. 
All small property, however — little isolated bits 
— perhaps two or three cottages out of a row, 
or an acre or two of meadow land, surrounded 
on each side by pastures belonging to other 
people. It was said, or whispered rather, for 
somehow no one ever seemed to like to speak 
aloud of Mr. Galsworthy, that by making his 
acquisitions in this manner he was able to gratify 
a favourite propensity of his, which he was sup- 
posed to have acquired in his early days of sharp 
practice when a clerk in Chancery Lane, and 
that was going to law with his neighbours, and 
keeping them and himself continually in hot 
water. But after a time, people began to let 
him have his own way, and to submit with a 
tolerable grace to his encroachments, so long as 
they were not carried too far ; arid this really 
seemed the best way of dealing with him, for he 
appeared to like a contest less for the object to 
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be gained than for the pleasure of carrying it on. 
Still, he had a keen eye to his own interests, and 
knew how to take good care of himself in cver>' 
way. The Beechwood people had adopted an odd 
fancy about him — that he was a lucky man, and 
that it was ill luck meddling with him. And 
they always spoke of him under their breath, 
and never spoke any good. They had a kind 
of dim fear of him — ^the feeling one can fancy 
people entertained in the middle ages for those 
unhappy wretches they thought witches. But 
Mr. Galsworthy was neither witch nor wizard, 
but a smart middle-aged little man in the nine- 
teenth century, with plenty to say for himself to 
prove that he was always in the right, meant 
well by everybody, and had the most charitable 
intentions possible to the world in general and 
his Beechwood neighbours in particular. 

For some little time past, Mr. Galsworthy had 
been anxiously trying, by a great many little 
crooked ways, to obtain possession of a cottage 
in Beechwood which had been inhabited for 
years by a widow and her crippled daughter. 
For the last seven years Mrs. Hart had lived 
rent free, which was a very desirable state of 
things, as her income, principally derived from 
baking bread for her neighbours in a large brick 
oven she had herself placed in the cottage, was 
not a very large one. The fact was, her original- 
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landlord had died, and his heir or heirs being 
abroad it was a difficult matter to prove to whom 
Mrs. Hart's cottage really belonged, and who 
therefore was fairly entitled to the weekly two- 
and-sixpence she had been in the habit of paying 
for it. Mrs. Hart herself was very well satisfied 
to discontinue paying at all, and so things might 
have gone on, possibly till the cottage was no 
longer habitable, if it had not occurred to Mr. 
Galsworthy that here was a favourable oppor- 
tunity of making a snug little investment. 

The dwelling itself was not worth much, but 
the oven was a very good one, and two-and-six- 
pence, as he argued to himself, was not a fair 
rent to pay for a tenement with that included. 
The fact that widow Hart had had it put there 
at her own expense was too insignificant to 
disturb his calculations. After a little trouble, 
he succeeded in finding in another county the 
heir of the widow's landlord, who had returned 
to England ; and as people are always glad to 
find themselves richer than they imagined they 
were, Mr. Galsworthy found it an easy matter 
to induce the gentleman in question to make 
out some title to the poor little place, and then 
to transfer his rights in it to him. It was so old, 
so out of repair, and the rent the widow had 
formerly paid for it so trifling, that Mr. Gals- 
, worthy obtained it for a very small sum indeed, 
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and then at once gave Mrs. Hart notice to quit, 
and offered it to an acquaintance of his who had 
long coveted an opportunity of opening a bake- 
house, for exactly twice the rent Mrs. Hart had 
paid her former landlord. 

Mr. Scroope thought he saw his way clear to 
make a good thing of the affair, and closed with 
the offer, prompted thereto by the knowledge 
that his wife was a first-rate hand at making 
bread, and that therefore the oven might be made 
to pay him in more ways than by being merely 
used to bake for other people. Altogether 
things had been settled very nicely indeed, and 
every one seemed quite satisfied with the new 
arrangements, excepting Mrs. Hart and her 
daughter, who were so unreasonable as not to 
be content, as Mr. Galsworthy considered they 
ought to have been, with having lived seven 
years rent free, but must now clamour vehe- 
mently at being turned out of house and home, 
and having the means of living — the oven — 
taken from them. There was no satisfying 
some people, Mr. Galsworthy pathetically 
declared ; and the poor always were the most 
ungrateful set of wretches a man could have to 
deal with. Mrs. Hart offered, nay begged eagerly 
that he would allow her to remain as tenant, pro- 
mising to pay her former rent, nay, even sixpence 
a week more; but Mr. Galsworthy was deaf to her 
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entreaties. Five shillings a week he knew was 
more than the widow could raise, and besides^ 
he was not fond of women for tenants. A well- 
to-do brickmaker like Scroope, earning in fine 
weather his thirty shillings a week, with an active, 
bustling wife, was a great deal more to his taste. 
So the needful legal proceedings having been 
gone through, with Mr. Tidd's assistance — poor 
Artie, sorely against his will, having had to serve 
sundry papers on the widow, which were utterly 
unintelligible to two simple women, who could 
just manage to spell out their Bible — the time 
had now come for Mrs. Hart and her daughter, 
as they declined to go out peaceably, to be 
ejected by force. 

As Artie and Lawrence came home together 
on the evening of the day on which I have 
described their eccentric proceedings in the rail- 
way carriage, they perceived a crowd gathered 
round Mrs. Hart^s cottage. It was a- small, low 
tenement, with a door opening atonceintothe little 
sitting-room ; at the back was the bakehouse, 
and beyond, a small wash-house or scullery. 
Over the sitting-room was a little bedroom with 
a sloping roof and a lattice window. The whole 
place was draughty, narrow, and uncomfortable. 
The stairs were so steep and awkward that 
nothing but long use could have made them 
safe for the poor cripple to go up and down ; 
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and externally the cottage had nothing to re- 
commend it It was flush with the patluvay ; 
not a yard of garden before it, not a single 
creeper to throw a little grace and beauty over 
the poor sordid dwelling. But it had been home 
for a long time to the widow and her daughter, 
and they had earned their poor living there, and 
if they left it they knew there could be nothing 
for them after a little while, struggle as they 
might, but the Union, So the two forlorn 
creatures cried and bemoaned themselves when 
they saw their few wretched goods turned out 
in the highroad, and declared they would not 
leave the place themselves till they were driven 
from it ; and the women from the neighbouring 
cottages came and pitied them, and said what 
they could of comfort, but it was poor comfort 
in such a case as theirs, and the men abused 
Mr. Galsworthy, and told Scroope he ought to be 
ashamed of himself, and Tom Hart, the widow\s 
son, stood outside vowing vengeance on the 
former, and challenging the latter to come and 
fight it out, like a man. 

Tom Hart would have been a good son to his 
mother if abusing other people would have 
helped her, but that seemed the only idea Tom 
had of filial duty — or, indeed, of any other. He 
had good wages at the brickmaking, and ought 
to have been able to offer his mother and sister 
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a home — and, indeed, his poor wife had done 
so for him, but tow long they would be able to 
stay there, with Tom spending half his earnings 
in drink, was a doubtful question. However, 
Tom talked a great deal, and threatened to 
break every bone in Mr. Galsworthy's body if he 
caught him. And Mr. Galsworthy, who had 
ventured out in the dark to see how things were 
going on, hoping to escape observation, heard 
these threats, and thought it best to get home 
as quickly as he could, for Tom was a tall, 
strong fellow, quite capable of keeping his word, 
and Mr. Galsworthy, in his own estimation, was a 
person well worth taking care of. 

The two boys joined the crowd just as the 
sheriff's officer had gone up, not unkindly, to 
the widow, and laying his hand on her shoulder, 
said, "Come, missus, you must get out of this," and 
gently led the poor old woman from the cottage. 

She had been crying violently before, but 
now, wiping her eyes, she turned back as if to 
take a last look at the cottage, and then address- 
ing Scroope said, — 

"Ah, my man, you may make your bread, 
and bake your bread, but no good will ever 
come to you or yours from the oven I built 
with my hard-earned savings ; and take my word 
for it, neither Mr. Galsworthy nor you will ever 
be the richer for robbing the widow." - 
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Her son's wife now came up to her, and took 
her away, her daughter limping after, and the 
crowd opened to let them pass through. Artie 
felt an uncomfortable choking in his throat, but 
Lawrence burst out with, " It*s a precious shame 
— that old sneak, Galsworthy, deser\'es to be 
baked in the oven himself ! Shouldn't I like to 
heat it for faim ! " 

"And Fm sure I'd lend a hand," cried a 
pleasant-looking lad, perhaps a year older than 
Lawrence. " Of all the mean screws he's one of 
the worst! And as to you, Scroope, I wonder 
you're not ashamed of yourself. But there, 
don't think you've made such a bargain. It's 
my belief you'll never be able to bake in the 
old woman's oven. Shouldn't wonder but she's 
bewitched it." Saying which the young gentle- 
man turned away, followed by Lawrence and 
Artie, and they proceeded up the road together, 
Artie hanging back, feeling veiy much ashamed 
of his uncle, and a little of himself for having 
such a relative, while the two others, who were 
no new acquaintances, went on together, speak- 
ing of Mr. Galsworthy in a style that might 
have done that worthy gentleman some good to 
hear. 

Presently Lawrence remembered that this 
might not be the pleasantest subject of conver- 
sation as regarded Artie, and turned round, 
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saying, "Come on, old fellow; we know you 
can't help it if your uncle is such a sneak and a 
screw. Don't look so down about it" 

Thus encouraged, Artie joined the others, and 
while he was with them, Mr. Galsworthy's mis- 
doings were suffered to rest in abeyance ; but 
when they left Artie at his mother's door, they 
resumed the subject, and never left off discuss- 
ing it till they had arrived at the conclusion that 
it would be a very laudable thing to "serve 
Galsworthy out," and that it would be a " first- 
rate spree " if they could manage to do it 

They were neither of them boys to stick at 
trifles — especially when, as in the present case, 
they had a good object in view ; so, upon a due 
consideration of the matter, they agreed to 
spare neither time nor trouble to make Mr. 
Scroope's new quarters anything but desirable 
ones, and to do their best to cause Mr. Gals- 
worthy to regret that he had ever sent the 
widow and her daughter adrift Horace Mayne 
was highly delighted with this project I am 
afraid in his case it was not all pure philan- 
thropy, or a disinterested love of justice, that 
caused him to be so ; but as to Lawrence, he 
would have scouted the idea of having any 
other motives. He was quite superb in his 
indignation against Scroope and Galsworthy; 
but as he had lessons to learn and themes to 
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prepare every evening, it was agreed that 
Horace, who was much more of a free agent, 
should undertake the management of affairs, 
and only call on him for assistance when neces- 
sary. And nothing could have pleased Master 
Horace better. He went dancing up the road 
with glee, rubbing his hands and whistling in 
the intervals of talk, till Lawrence had to call 
him to order. 

They stood a long time by Mr. Ashford^s 
gate before they parted, till at last Lawrence 
said, "Well, I must go in, old fellow, or my 
mother will think I Ve been run over in London, 
or smashed in the train coming down. So 
goodbye ; and, I say, keep this quiet from that 
young Arthur. After all, you see, the cad is his 
uncle, and he mightn't see the fun of this quite 
as well as we do." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Horace Mayne takes a Lesson in Needlework, 

fASTER HORACE MAYNE had 
been just three months a resident in 
Beechwood, and according to some 
people anything but a desirable one. 
The place was dull certainly, and Horace did 
his best to enliven it, and was generally con- 
sidered to succeed only too well. He had plenty 
of time on his hands, having left school — he said 
" for good," but other folks were of a different 
opinion — and was now waiting for his commission 
to be made out as midshipman in a man-of-war, 
and meanwhile was passing his time pleasantly 
enough for himself at his uncle's, Mr. Ponder, 
who resided in a pretty villa situated on Beech- 
wood Green. 

Horace had lost his mother when a child, and 
his father two years before the opening of my 
tale. His uncle, who was also his guardian, 
had thought it best to let him remain at school 
•during the holidays, as he had never had any 
children of his own, and rather dreaded the 
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addition of a schoolboy to his quiet household. 

But Horace, having lately taken to grow fast, 

became thin and rather pale in consequence, and 

Mrs. Ponder, a quiet kind-hearted lady, whose 

ideas as to boys were of the vaguest and most 

undefined nature, suggested to her husband that 

before Horace went to sea, it would be as well 

to have him home for a time, in order to recruit 

his strength, and establish his constitution. She 

wanted a pet, poor lady (for, after all, dogs and 

canaries, though very well in their way, are poor 

substitutes for children), so she resolved to make 

one of Horace; and having seen very little of 

him, and that only when he appeared in the 

school parlour, with clean face and smooth hair, 

little thought what she was bringing on herself 

by having such an inmate. 

Quite believing that Horace was weak and 
ailing, she consulted with the cook, before he 
came, as to what diet would be most suitable for 
an invalid ; and that worthy domestic, who could 
do great things in her own line, promised to do 
her best to " set Master Horace on his legs 
again, if only his appetite wasn't quite gene, poor 
dear! which that book learning was a terrible 
thing for doing." 

His appetite gone ! Horace soon made her 
easy on that score. He quite approved of cook's 
delicate jellies, and would devour them wholesale 
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at lunch, and then astonish his aunt by passing 
up his plate for cold beef, telling her sweets 
were all very well in their way, but they didn't 
" count for much when a fellow was hungry." 
It was just the same with the soups at dinner, 
which Mrs. Ponder had had made extra strong 
and good, expecting he would be able to take 
little else. Horace would coolly observe, ** This 
beats London fog, as we used to call the pea- 
soup at school, aunt ; I should like another 
plateful if it's not against the rules, uncle^" He 
would then attack the joint and the pastry, as if 
he had not swallowed a mouthful. Cook was 
very much flattered, but Mrs. Ponder thought no 
invalid had ever had such an appetite before ; 
though the simple truth was, Horace was not an 
invalid at all, but a fine hearty boy, full of 
animal life and spirits, who had merely grown a 
little too fast for his strength, but whom good 
living and a little rest would make stronger and 
heartier than ever. 

However, Horace astonished his aunt in other 
things than his appetite. He could not sit still. 
He was for ever racing round the place, rushing 
up and down stairs, slamming doors, climbing up 
trees, tearing his clothes, worrying the *cook, 
bantering the housemaid, and getting into all 
the mischief that a boy with nothing to do is 
sure to fall into. And Mrs. Ponder had led such 
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a quiet life for five-and-twenty years ! Every- 
thing in the house had gone on as if by clock- 
work, and now to have this boy upsetting and 
disarranging all ! You could have told, the 
moment you set foot inside Mr. Ponders gates, 
before Horace had come thither, that no children 
or young people dwelt in those quiet precincts. 
Everything was in such perfect order, both in 
house and garden. Not a weed to be seen in 
the one, not a speck of dust in the other, and all 
the place pervaded by the still quietness that is 
only to be found where the patter of children's 
feet, and the echo of children's voices are never 
heard The house, as I have said, was but 
small, but the prettiest place on the green, 
having a magnificent magnolia on one side, and 
the finest wisteria I ever saw on the other, so that 
the pretty gothic windows with their trim blinds 
and snowy curtains, peeped in summer through 
a mass of bloom and foliage. And the porch 
was covered with star-like clematis and deep red 
roses, while the grounds around could boast of 
more curious shrubs and evergreens, and finer 
flowers, than any others in the neighbourhood. 
Mr. Bonder's garden was the pride of his heart, 
and many a nobleman's gardener had less skill 
than the old man, who had been twenty years in 
Mr. Ponder^s service, could boast of. 

Horace was by no means a bad boy, and did 
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his very best to keep from mischief in the 
garden, but he was apt to forget at times that 
flower-beds, if large, are not the most suitable 
things in the world to take flying leaps over, as 
you may come down in the middle and spoil 
the best geraniums ; and though it may be very- 
desirable if you go to sea to be able to jump 
like a cat from the rigging to the deck, choice 
evergreen oaks are not the best things to select 
to practice upon for that purpose. So, after 
nearly driving the old gardener out of his senses, 
and making his uncle think he must have lost 
his before he brought the boy home to plague 
him, Horace took to practising his little diver- 
sions as much as possible elsewhere ; and though 
he got into more mischief than ever, still his 
aunt led a quieter life, whatever other people 
might do. 

Everybody knew him in the village. He was 
always laughing, fighting, running, racing, quiz- 
zing, joking, jumping, leaping — telling of the 
wonderful things he meant to do at sea, and 
making a good many people wish with all their 
hearts he was there already. He was full of 
pranks, andplayed them off at every opportunity. 
But as most people in his own position respected 
Mr. Ponder very much, and those who were in 
a lower sphere stood rather in awe of him, as he 
was one of the Board of Guardians, and a very 
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influential one too, Master Horace's escapades 
did not come to his ears. This was just as well 
for all parties, as it is possible that that gentle- 
man might not have seen the fun of them so 
clearly as his nephew did ; and knowing that 
their views on such matters were not always 
the same, Horace considerately resolved not to 
acquaint his uncle with his amiable intentions 
respecting Mr. Galsworthy. 

He walked in this evening with his usual 
rolling step — Horace had never been further out 
at sea than Margate, but he considered himself 
every inch a sailor for all that, and always tried 
to look and walk as much like one as possible 
— and ran up to his bedroom to prepare for 
dinner, during which meal he was unusually 
silent, and before he had eaten half as much as 
usual at dessert, slipped out of the room. Mrs. 
Ponder imagined he had gone to his bedroom, 
for, as she still considered him rather an invalid, 
he was indulged with a fire there. But Horace 
had very different intentions. He walked 
quietly to the kitchen, and tapped at the 
door. 

" I do believe it s that young Pickle," ex- 
claimed cook, who had just cleared away her 
dinner things, and was about to solace herself 
with a cup of tea ; " whatever brings him here 
a wonyin' } " 
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The young Pickle in question, hearing no 
answer to his knock, walked in uninvited, looking 
as secure of a pleasant reception as if he had as 
much right to feel himself at home in cook's 
own especial domains as in the dining-room. 
To do Horace justice, he generally made him- 
self at home everywhere, so now he coolly 
addressed the housemaid with — 

"Mary — I say — would you mind teaching 
me how to use a needle and thread ? I Ve been 
thinking I shall find it precious awkward at sea 
if I don*t even know how to sew on a shirt 
button. You won't mind, will you, that's a good 
soul ? " 

Well, I never ! what next ? " exclaimed Mary, 
while Horace went up. to her little red workbox, 
took out a needle, threaded it, as if he were 
quite an expert in such matters, stuck a thimble 
on his middle finger, and then said, " Now I'm 
ready, Mary — just find a bit of stuff to begin 
on. That apron of yours will do very 
well." 

" Oh, come, I'm not going to have you here. 
Master Horace," cried cook. " Sewing indeed ! 
I should like to know what you want to sew for. 
There's some fresh mischief a-brewing, or you 
wouldn't think of turning your hand to any- 
thing so useful as needle and thread. Now, 
Mary, I'll not have you encourage him, and 
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you'll please to leave my kitchen, Master 
Horace, or TU complain to your aunt." 

Horace knew better than to risk cook's doing 
so, but he was a very great favourite with Mary, 
who, being a smart, lively girl, had often com- 
plained of her place being too dull and quiet 
before his arrival, when, as she said, he certainly 
kept them all alive. So she whispered to Horace 
that the next afternoon, when she sat down to 
needlework, she would give him a lesson in the 
art, if he would but come. 

Horace was punctual to the appointment, but 
Mary was rather disconcerted at the material 
he brought her to work upon, and which she de- 
clared would break all her needles. It was a 
piece of the stoutest waterproof tarpaulin, such 
as is used to cover haystacks with. Horace 
met the objection about the needles by running 
to the village tailor's and purchasing some of his 
strongest ones, as well as some very stout 
thread, and then sat down with Mary, informing 
her that the tarpaulin was much the same kind 
of stuff as sails were made of, and there was no 
knowing how handy he might find it to be able 
to mend one if it got torn in a 'storm, and he 
would take a lesson about shirt buttons after- 
wards. 

He sewed, or rather cobbled away steadily ; 
Mary laughed at his big stitches, but he was 
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sufficiently satisfied with the result produced 
when, after a couple of hours* work, he had 
manufactured a large square bag, not at all the 
style of thing for a lady's reticule, but, as Horace 
admiringly declared, a much better thing than it 
looked. His aunt came in to see how Mary 
was progressing with her needlework, and was 
rather surprised to see Horace thus employed. 

"I shall want to use my needle, Aunt, 
when I'm at sea," said the young gentleman 
demurely. '^ IVe been learning how to make 
sails to-day, or run myself up a waterproof bag ; 
I might find one very handy, you know. Aunt, 
to stow a few things away in if the ship should 
happen to be going down. Fancy being cast on 
a desolate island, and not having so much as a 
clean shirt to put on if the natives asked me to 
dinner. To-morrow Mary's going to show me 
how to put buttons on. Will you lend me some 
©f my uncle's shirts to practise on } " 

Mrs. Ponder, though she declined to accede to 
the latter request, walked away, thinking that 
Horace was on the whole very well employed, 
and that there was no doubt he would find it 
very handy on board ship either to mend sails or 
to sew on buttons, though she hoped he would 
have no such occasion for a waterproof bag as 
he had hinted at 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Hew Horace and Lawrence did their part Unvards Mrs. Scroopes 

Housewarming, 

|R. SCROOPE was anxious to take 
possession of his new abode as soon 
as possible. Accordingly, the day 
after Mrs. Hart's ejectment, being 
unable to pursue his ordinary avocation, owing 
to the frost, he commenced plastering and 
whitewashing the cottage inside, having first had 
the sweeps to both the chimneys and the oven 
flue, looking well after them to see that they did 
their work thoroughly, so that there might be no 
trouble about smoke not going up or soot falling 
down. Three days after the moving had taken 
place, when Mrs. Scroope was exceedingly busy, 
having determined that all should be straight 
and trim by nightfall, and being a woman of 
great energy, she had also invited two or three 
intimates to supper, that there might be some 
sort of a housewarming. She had felt a little 
shy of extending- her invitatiorv \.o ^ic. Cj^^s.- 
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worthy, but on a hint being given him by 
Scroope that his company would be considered 
an honour, he had condescendingly said that he 
might possibly look in and see how things were 
going on. He liked being the great man in a 
small way, and here was just the opportunity 
for him. 

Mrs. Scroope was a woman of her word. She 
said all should be ready by night time, and the 
supper spread, and so it was. She had made a 
great meat pie and two or three apple tarts, and 
with a piece of cold pork, bread and cheese, and 
a great dish of apples, the table really looked 
very comfortable in the ^es of Mr. and Mrs. 
Scroope's guests when they entered the little 
sitting-room. Of course there were plenty of 
pipes and beer, and they sat down to smoke 
while Mrs. Scroope was preparing the crowning 
dish of the entertainment — a savoury dish of 
sausages — in the little bakehouse, and 
thing looked very cosy and snug indr 
warm firelight, as Mr. Galsworthy 
room and said " Good evening," sr 
down with a bland alTability, 
accepting a little cnlj giii and 
Scroope left her c 

A great dea 
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plentiful furnishing, than it did in the eyes of two 
forlorn women who sat crying at an opposite 
window which overlooked their former habitation. 
And a great deal pleasanter than two young 
gentlemen outside thought it had any business 
to look, as they caught a glimpse of the supper, 
and the party assembled ; for Mrs. Scroope was 
in no hurry to pull down the blind. She was 
very well content that her neighbours should 
see something of the style in which she did 
things. 

" They seem fond of smoke," observed the 
elder of the boys, " it's a pity they shouldn't 
have enough of it. Now then, old fellow, let's 
come and see what we can do towards the house- 
warming." 

They turned down a narrow lane which ran 
by the side of the cottage, then got into the 
garden, or rather yard, for it was scarcely more, 
at the back, and climbed on to the top of 
a small low outbuilding. Now there was work 
to be done, but Horace felt pretty confident in 
undertaking it. 

" You see, Ashford, I've been practising 
climbing ever since I came to my uncle's. I'm 
an unlucky fellow, and I know I shall be sent to 
the masthead precious often when I go to sea, 
so I thought it was just as well to know how to 
get up it without falling overboard. 1 dox^\.t«\ea5v 
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to be laughed at as a Johnny Raw by the old 
hands, or give the sharks a chance of eating me 
alive, if I can help it. Here goes the rope." 

He flung it as he spoke around the chimneys, 
which, luckily for him, were stoutly though 
roughly built, like the rest of the dwelling, and 
then proceeded to swing himself up in a style 
that might have satisfied any one he was not a 
likely person to fall overboard, if sent to any 
part of a ship*s rigging. Lawrence looked 
admiringly on, and then when Horace was safely 
perched by the chimney, carefully fastened two 
stout bags as full as they could hold of something 
— whatever it might be — to the rope, by which 
Horace drew them up to himself, and afterwards 
a long stick with one end carefully padded. Ho- 
race then proceeded very deliberately to lower, 
first one bag and then the other, down the respec- 
tive chimneys of the sitting-room and bakehouse, 
pushing them gently down with the padded 
end of the stick. It was not at all an easy thing 
to do, and I should not advise any boy to 
try a similar feat who has any regard for his 
neck ; but Horace never appeared to remember 
that he had such a thing, for when he had 
done his work, he half swung, half sprung to the 
ground, and alighted on his feet after a leap such 
as very few boys of his age would have cared to 
take. 
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" Now we'll go round and see how they're 
getting on," he said ; " I hope we've made them 
comfortable." 

" I only wish Arthur was here," observed 
Lawrence in a tone of regret ; " it £f such a pity 
that cad's his uncle — cutting him out of a spree 
like this." 

" Never mind, I dare say he'll be undutiful 
enough to enjoy hearing all about it," rejoined 
Horace, consolingly. " Don't go too near the 
window. It's very thoughtful of Mrs. Scroope 
not to have pulled down the blind. Just as if she 
meant us to enjoy ourselves." 

Mrs. Scroope had something else to do just 
then than to pull down the blind, for puff — puff 
—came the smoke over her frying-pan, bringing 
the tears into her eyes, and whatever soot 
remained in the chimney over the sausages. 
** Drat that Jones ! " she said ; " he never half 
does his work, and I'll be bound Scroope never 
looked after him." 

She took off the frying-pan, and stirred the 
fire into a brighter blaze, hoping the smoke 
would ascend, but it was no use; then she opened 
the door leading into the sitting-room, thinking 
the draught might prove of some benefit, but that 
made matters worse, for a fresh volley of smoke 
came in that way, and she could hear her guests 
complaining, her husband coughing, and Mn. 
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Galsworthy's voice above all, exclaiming, " Why 
on earth, Scroope, didn't you have the chimneys 
swept when the old woman went out ? " 

"Had them done the very next morning," 
was the indignant answer, " and the fire's burned 
beautiful all day. I suppose the wind's shifted 
round, and if that's it, we shall be wanting a 
cowl if they smoke whenever it's in the wrong 
-quarter. I think you ought to be at the expense 
of that, Mr. Galsworthy." 

Before Mr. Galsworthy could reply, Mrs. 
Scroope made herself audible with " It's no use 
attempting to cook like this. I can't see what 
I'm about. It must be the fault of the chimneys, 
Mr. Galsworthy. We shall have to look to you to 
set them to rights. Oh, good gracious ! We've 
moved for something. Why, I'm covered with 
blacks ! Don't stir the fire, — the more you poke, 
the worse it seems to be." 

Scroope opened the outer door, and a band of 
boys from the National School gathered round, 
and appeared to enjoy Mr. Scroope's smoking 
mightily. Lawrence and Horace kept in the 
background, the former with a smile of serene 
satisfaction in his face, placidly contemplating 
so much of Mr. Scroope's discomfiture as the 
smoke would allow him to see, while Horace was 
stuffing his handkerchief in his mouth to prevent 
his exploding with laughter. As to the inmates 
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of the cottage, their misery increased every 
moment. The smoke would not go up the 
chimneys, but vapoured about the rooms, got 
down their throats and into their eyes, and de- 
clined to be turned out at the door, but wreathed 
itself round the ceiling and walls, spoiling the 
fresh whitewash and darkening the whole place, 
so that they could scarcely see one another. 
Some of the guests began to talk of going, — 
still Mrs. Scroope*s supper was hard to leave, and 
she herself scolded her husband for not having 
looked after the sweeps, and then abused Mr. 
Galsworthy for letting a place with such 
abominable chimneys. 

" Hang it, woman ! " cried that gentleman, " I 
never heard of the place smoking before. I 
expect the sweep's loosened a brick or two in 
the chimney, and that stops the passage for the 
smoke. Done it on purpose, I shouldn't wonder, 
that he may have another job. Here, Scroope, 
give me a pitchfork or something to poke up 
with. I'll soon find what's amiss." 

He pushed the pitchfork with which Scroope 
supplied him up the chimney, and met with 
something hard and bulky. " I told you so ! " 
he cried, exultingly. " Scroope, get a long 
stick or a broom-handle and work away your- 
self at the other. I believe some one's been 
shoving a lot of old rags down to play you a trick." 
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Scroope soon found a long stick, and set to 
work in the bakehouse, while Mr. Galsworthy, 
having raked out the fire, regardless of his clean 
shirt front, made vigorous efforts to dislodge the 
obstacle in the chimney. But it was rather 
tightly fixed, and not so easily moved. He 
poked and thrust, and thrust and poked ; at last 
he gave one vigorous push and felt the impedi* 
ment yield before him. 

" Tve done it now ! " he exclaimed, with his 
head half up the chimney, ** It's a-coming." 

And so it was; a perfect deluge of muddy 
water rushed over his face and shoulders, 
blinding, choking, and wetting him through to 
his middle. There was a roar of laughter from 
both within and without the cottage, as dripping, 
dirty, panting, gasping, with streaming hair and 
blackened face, Mr. Galsworthy emerged from 
the chimney. By this time the smoke had 
cleared off through the open door, and the light 
. of the candles revealed him not only to those 
within, but through the window to the bystanders 
outside. 

" How are you getting on } " cried Mr. 
Scroope from the bakehouse. " I think I'm 
making a clearance here." 

He had not raked the fire out, thinking he 
might clear the chimney without, and anxious 
that there should be as little delay as possible in 
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perhaps, not that wonderful personage, the 
oldest inhabitant, we might safely say he was 
the most respected one. He was very kind- 
hearted, very good to the poor, and A^ery in- 
dulgent to Horace. He generally put up with 
his nephew's pranks, as far as he knew of them, 
with a bland, calm forbearance, regarding them 
as the outbreaks of the Ponder element which 
in youth was apt to be unruly. But, as I have 
said, comparatively few of Horace's exploits 
came to his knowledge. Horace had asked his 
uncle to be allowed to walk to the station from 
which Lawrence Ashford went to London, as 
that was nearer the village, though the other, 
having more trains to and from London, was the 
one to which the Beechwood omnibus went, and 
was most used by the gentlemen of the village 
whose daily avocations took them to the metro- 
polis. He promised faithfully to be at his 
uncle's warehouse by the time appointed, and 
having despatched his breakfast ran down the 
highroad, looking for Lawrence. 

He soon heard the sound of the horn, which 
was quickly followed by the appearance of 
Lawrence himself, and the two proceeded 
together along the highroad. They had not 
yet reached lyirs. Dalton's cottage, when a stone, 
thrown from behind, hit Lawrence sharply on 
the neck. 
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" TheyVe at it again!" he cried, looking round. 
" The fellow's out of sight now, and it *11 be a 
chance if I manage to catch him." 

" Who threw it ? " asked Horace. 

" One of the cads from the National School," 
replied Lawrence, looking superbly disdainful 
of the " cads " and the school he spoke of. 
"They are a low lot, a regular set of roughs. 
Artie and I have a nice time of it most mornings. 
Now and then we catch them, and if we do, we 
give them something to remember us by. But 
they're precious sneaks. Won't come and stand 
up to you as they ought, and take their chance 
of a licking, but must hide behind a hedge, or 
get a dozen yards off to throw a stone at* you. 
See here, how a fellow marked me the other 
day. I know who it is, for Dalton and I tried 
hard to catch him, but we should have lost the 
train if we had run after him any more, so we 
were obliged to give up the chase. Never mind, 
it won't be long before I square up with him." 

The poorer class of boys at Beechwood at 
the time my story opens were, as Lawrence said, 
" a bad lot," not kept in order by their fathers, 
who spent half their wages at the beershop, and 
spoiled by their mothers, or kept from school to 
nurse the baby, or earn a few pence at weeding 
or frightening crows, when they ought to have 
been learning their lessons. I am happy to say 
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things are better now ; but ten years ago it was 
weary work for the master of the National School 
to try and bring such young savages into order, 
when be had no help from their parents in the 
task. He did his best, and the rector, a kind- 
hearted, benevolent old gentleman, in his placid, 
easy way, did his. But as yet there was little 
to show in Beechwood for all the efforts of the 
schoolmaster, or the sermons of the rector. The 
boys would not go to school one-half their time, 
and their fathers stopped away from church 
altogether; and though the rector visited the 
mothers at their houses, and mildly remonstrated 
with them, and Mr. Wade lectured and talked till 
he was tired, to the village dames, they kept their 
sons at home just the same whenever it suited 
their convenience, and in their homes the lads 
saw very little that was calculated either to 
make them good boys now, or sober, industrious 
men bye and bye. Mrs. Ashford had been very 
much alarmed when she heard that the Beech- 
wood boys had taken to throwing stones at her 
son. They had begun it in a rough kind of play, 
and finding that Lawrence resented it with a 
high hand, had carried it on in a determined 
spirit of mischief There was quite a war 
between Artie and him on the one side, and the 
lower class of boys in Beechwood on the other. 
Sometimes these latter came badly off, b\it v^ry 

E 
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often their cowardly mode of warfare gave them 
tlie advantage. Mr. Ashford had tried to detect 
the offenders, resolving to punish them with the 
full rigour of the law if he succeeded in doing 
so, and had told Lawrence he thought it would 
be better for him not to retaliate personally on 
the boys, but to try, if possible, and identify the 
culprits, for the sake of having them punished 
in* a more efficient manner. 

Very good advice, no doubt ; but, as Lawrence 
said, much too good for any boy to be expected 
to follow. It suited his notion a great deal 
better to take the law into his own hands, and 
inflict condign punishment on an offender when 
he caught him, or wait to execute his vengeance 
until he did. As to " having a fellow up before 
the magistrate for throwing stones," Lawrence 
thought it would be taking a deal more trouble 
with the " cads " than they were worth ; besides, 
there would not be half the excitement in it 
that a good chase, followed by a capture, was 
sure to cause him. As his opinions on these 
matters differed so much from those of his father 
and mother, he had thought it best lately to say 
very little about the stone-throwing, and take 
his chance of being able to put a stop to it 
himself, with Artie's assistance. 

The two boys had not gone much further 
before another stone was thrown, and they 
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caught sight of a dirty shock-headed feUow 
behind a hedge, who was just about to repeat 
the attack when Lawrence rushed in pursuit of 
him, Horace following. 

'.* It's the very rascal that gave me this mark ; 
he's the worst of the lot^" cried Lawrence, tear- 
ing over the field after the boy as fast as his 
l^s would carry him. Shock-head had several 
comrade^ who did their best to impede his pur- 
suers by throwing stones at them; and one 
inadvertently coming too near Horace, was 
seized with one hand, pummelled violently for 
half a second with the other, and then flung 
^rawling- on the ground ; Horace running all 
the faster afterwards for this little episode. 
Shock-head still kept before them, while his 
friends, a little alarmed by the energetic conduct 
of Horace, slunk back, and desisted from the 
stone-throwing; some creeping away to tell 
thdr mothers how badly Master Mayne had 
served Bobby Crag; others crawling off to school, 
and some returning to the high-road, to look 
out for any other piece of mischief which they 
might pursue with safety to themselves and a 
reasonable amount of annoyance to other 
people. 

Not* far from the place where the onslaught 
had beg^n, were several fields where brick 
making was carried on ; and it was iiete tSci'dX. 

E2 
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Master Shock-head had sought refuge, being 
well acquainted with the windings and turnings 
amongst the clumps of bricks ; his father work- 
ing at them, and he himself often spending his 
idle hours there. These fields were now de- 
serted, as the frost had put a temporary stop to 
the brick-making ; so the hunters and the hunted 
had it all to themselves ; and a very stirring 
chase they had. Shock-head darted in and out, 
escaping from them just when they thought 
themselves securest of him ; but the odds were 
in their favour, and at length they succeeded in 
catching him. He yelled, he shouted, he cla- 
moured when he found himself in their hands ; 
used words that I would rather not repeat, and 
then began making pitiful appeals to their 
mercy. 

" It's no go," said Lawrence, looking as if he 
was thoroughly in earnest, " I Ve got you, my 
fine fellow, and I mean to teach you manners. 
Now, Horace, whafs to be done with him } " 

"Thrash him into a jelly," replied Horace, 
promptly, " TU hold your books while you do 
it." 

" He wants something worse than a thrash- 
ing," rejoined Lawrence, " and I feel too tired to 
do it as it ought to be done. Suppose we heat 
one of the clumps, make a sort of oven at the 
top of it, and bake him. Nobody will ever be 
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the wiser, and I shall be able to get to scliool in 



** All - right ! " cried Horace, looking as if 
baking a boy for misbehaviour was quite an 
every-day affair with him, ** You hold him, and 
I'll heat the clump." 

Shock-head, otherwise Peter Green, looked 
from one to the other. They both seemed in 
earnest, and he began to get frightened. " Oh, 
come, I say," he whimpered, " That'll be murder, 
you know; and who's a going to stand that ? " 

"It won't be murder," replied Lawrence, 
gravely, "They can't make it more than justifi- 
able boyicide. Of course I shall say you inter- 
fered with my education, throwing stones and 
pelting the lessons out of my head as fast as I 
put them in there. That's if it's found out ; but 
it won't be if we put you in with the bricks, and 
heat them nicely ; there won't be as much as a 
button left of you by the evening. Here, 
Horace, lend a hand, and let's tie his hands and 
feet together." 

Horace advanced with a bit of rope — ^he 
generally carried a piece with him — as he 
said, he often found it come in handy — and 
Lawrence and he rapidly secured Master Peter. 
Cuff, struggle, and kick as he might, they soon 
bound him ; and there he lay, prone and help- 
less at their feet, crying pitifully to be let loose. 
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** Will you heat the bricks, Majme, or shall 
I ? " asked Lawrence. " Do be quick, and let's 
put a stop to his noise." 

" Let's do it together, and look sharp about 
it," replied Horace ; and away the two went to 
a clump of bricks in sight of their victim. 
There were plenty of coals and wood lying 
about, and these they gathered together, filling 
up the flues by which the clump was heated 
with them. Then they went through a panto- 
mime of blowing and puffing, as if to fan the 
flame ; and the next thing they did was to clear 
out sufficient bricks from the top to form a deep 
hollow, just wide enough to hold Peter, and 
near enough to the ground for them conveni- 
ently to get him into it ; after which they placed 
some straw upon it. Then they returned to 
him, Horace saying in a cheerful tone, " Now, 
young fellow, shall we untie your legs, and let 
you walk over there, or must we have the trouble 
of carrying you } " 

Peter Green set tip a howl, which was almost 
too much for their gravity : however, they man- 
aged to keep their composure. 

"Now, you know, it'll be pleasanter for all 
parties if you'll get up and walk," said Lawrence, 
" You don't consider how heavy you'll be to 
carry." 

Peter did not seem at all disposed to 4iiake 
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things pleasant, for he howled more loudly than 
ever. 

" Well, if we must carry you, we must," said 
Horace, " but if you get hurt by the way don't 
say it's our fault, you know." 

They tugged him along, not too gently, over 
the uneven ground, and placed him, despite his 
struggles, in the cavity they had prepared for 
him. Horace was very strong and muscular, 
and Peter was too tightly bound to be able 
to offer much resistance. When they had 
placed him on the clump, Horace bent over 
him, and examined the ropes — apparently to 
secure them better, but without Peter's per- 
ceiving him passed his knife over the cord 
in several places, so that if he gave one or 
two good wrenches, he would find himself 
free. They made him lie down, pressing the 
bricks closely round him, so that he had not 
much room to move in, even had he been 
otherwise able to do it, and finished their 
work by shaking a quantity of straw over him. 

" That's sure to catch fire, you know," said 
Horace, " as soon as the bricks get heated, 
and then you'll be out of your misery all 
the sooner. It will keep him from perishing 
with cold," he whispered to Lawrence, " in 
case he has not the sense to burst the ropes, 
and push the bricks down." 
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*' Oh, he'll never do that," answered Lawrence, 
** he's too great a flat — but hell take no hurt 
This is the nearest path from Pingrove to Beech- 
wood, and now the ground's so dry with the 
frost, people will be passing, and he's sure to 
keep on howling. Just hear him now ! I 
suppose he thinks the fire's beginning to burn 
him." 

In fact, it really was so; Peter Green was 
a great coward, and had a lively imagination, 
and he really believed Horace and Lawrence 
had placed him in his present position with the 
intention of baking him to death. He had 
no idea but that they were still standing over 
him, as owing to the straw he could see nothing, 
and the weight of that he imagined was their 
hands pressing him down. He quite fancied 
he felt the bricks becoming hotter and hotter 
beneath him, and began to reiterate his cries 
for mercy. 

" We must look sharp or we shall lose the 
train," said Lawrence. 

" So we shall, whether we look sharp or not," 
replied Horace, pulling out his little silver 
watch, " Artie is steaming up to London long 
before this." 

They were soon out of the field, and hastening 
along the high road toward the station, and 
Peter Green, instead of setting himself free, 
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continued his cries and entreaties for mercy to 
the persecutors who he imagined were still 
, bending over him. 

The Rector of Beechwood had been called 
out that morning, just as he was about to sit 
down to his breakfast, being informed that a 
poor woman who had been seized with sudden 
and dangerous illness was anxious to see him. 
On arriving at the cottage, he found, as was not 
unusual in such cases, that the woman's ailments 
were half imaginary, and that instead of spiritual 
aid, she was much more desirous of a little 
temporal assistance. 

" It was very good of him to come," she said, 
" but she really felt so much better now, it was 
nonsense to think of her dying yet ; but as Hurst 
had been a fortnight out of work, they had had 
a hard time of it, and she really did feel that 
faint for want of a bit of bread when she sent 
for the rector, she didn't think she should live 
to see him. But they had borrowed a loaf from 
a neighbour, though when they should pay 
it back was more than she could tell, or how 
they should find food to keep body and soul 
together till the frost broke." 

Of course the rector knew what Mrs. Hurst's 
story meant, and the real reason of her sudden 
illness, so he put his hand in his pocket, and 
extracted from it some medicine which had 
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a very sootfaii^ effect upon the lady's nerves, 
and desired her to send for some soup in the 
course of the day. And then the old gentlaoian 
went away, mildly hoping that he should be 
allowed to eat his breakfast in peace, without 
having any more of his parishioners taken 
dangerously ilL 

The nearest way from Mrs. Hurst's cottage to 
the rectory was through tibe brick-fields, and 
fherefofe die rector took that path this morning, 
thinking as he went idiat a great deal c^ trouble 
it would save him if Mrs. Hurst, and others like 
her, would only remember that in fine weadicr 
tiiey should lay by for rainy dajrs. Presently 
he heard a cry, or ratiier a series of odes, **' Oh, 
for mercy's sake let me out, and 111 never throw 
stones any more, nor 1^ none of the other 
Idiows throw diem neither.'' 

The rector looked about him, but could see 

no one to whom sQch appeals might be addressed, 
and Peter Green continued, " Oh, I say, if s 
getting precious hot !" and then burst into 
afitcrf^aying. Had he made but one vigorous 
eflfort, he would have burst the cords that bound 
him, and might in another second have thrown 
off die straw piled on him, and set bimsrif free 
ahngethcr finom \os present positioiL But die 
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their way to school, now induced him to 
submit to the punishment they had inflicted 
on him. 

*' Bless me," cried the rector, glancing all 
over the field, ** what an extraordinary thing ! " 
Then he raised his voice, " Who are you and 
what are you crying out for? " 

*' Peter Green, sir," was the reply, given 
in a very doleful tone, " and these fellows 
here are a baking me to death. Oh, please 
sir, won't they be hung for it ? All my clothes 
are frizzling up to tinder ! " 

" Dear, dear!" cried the rector, utterly aghast 
" There's something very shocking going on^ 
What a fortunate thing I came this way ! But 
where are you, Peter, and who is baking you ?" 

** Here, sir ! " cried Peter, " inside this clump 
of bricks, and oh, please sir, be quick, or I shall 
be done through — it's those fellows standing by 
as put me here — oh! please to catch 'em, sir, 
before they run away." 

By this time the rector was by the clump of 
bricks, and pulling the straw off he looked 
down, and there, drawn up in a heap, through 
the manner in which his hands and feet had 
been tied, but as warm as a bird in a nest, was 
Peter Green. 

** Why are you not at school, sir?" said the 
rector, as he recognized the worst behaved boy 
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in the village. " What do you mean by hiding 
here ? " 

"Please sir," whimpered Peter, "mother kept 
me at home to mind baby." 

" Then if you were minding baby," said the 
rector, trying to speak sternly — a thing in which 
he never succeeded — " how came you here ? " 

*' Please, sir," replied Peter, who was never at 
a loss for a lie, '* mother sent me for some castor 
oil, 'cos she said it had got the colic, and I came 
across Mr. Horace Mayne and Master Ashford, 
and they threw stones at me till they broke the 
bottle and spilled the physic, and then because 
I said it was a shame, chased me here, tied me 
hand and foot, but beat me black and blue 
first, and then put me in here to bake me 
to death ; and, oh, please sir, won't they be 
punished ? " 

" Well, but where are they?" asked the rector, 
looking around. 

*' Oh, I suppose they ran away, sir," when 
they heard you coming ; but please will you cut 
the cords, and let me get up ? It's getting 
hotter and hotter underneath me." 

The rector took out his penknife, and pro- 
ceeded to work away at the cprds ; but his knife 
was a small delicate one, not meant for such 
work, and it took him some time to cut 
them. 
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** Oh, please sir, be quick," cried Peter, " I'm 
sure I'm half baked by this time." 

At this moment the rector saw the postman 
of the village, one Trapp, a good-tempered 
burly fellow, advancing with rapid strides. 
" Well, Peter," he called out, " is one side done ? 
I beg your pardon, sir," he added, addressing 
the rector, " I didn't see you. I've just come to 
let this young rascal loose. I hope he'll know 
better than to go throwing stones again. Now, 
young fellow, jump up ! " 

" Perhaps you have a knife with a stronger 
blade than mine, Trapp," said the rector. " I 
have been trying to cut this cord, and blunted 
my penknife sadly." 

" It don't want cutting, sir ! " cried Trapp. 
** Now, Peter, give a good pull with your arms — 
kick out with your legs ! There you are ! The 
young gentlemen only made believe to tie him, 
sir ! Now, jump out ! " 

" I can't!" cried Peter, " without help. I'm 
bound all over ! " 

" It's really very shocking, Trapp," said the 
rector, " but they actually appear to have in- 
tended baking the unfortunate boy to death." 

" Then they didn't go the way to carry out 
their intention, sir," said Trapp, " for they met 
me just out of the field, as I was going home to 
breakfast after my rounds, and told me they'd 
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been giving him a fright for throwing stones ; 
and asked me to come and set him loose, in case 
he had not the sense to burst the ropes himself, 
which they'd partly cut o' purpose. Bake him, 
indeed!" added Trapp, lifting Peter off the 
clump of bricks by the neck, much as he would 
a cat " Where's the fire ? " 

Peter rubbed himself " I'm sore and smarting 
all over, Mr. Trapp. I saw them heating the 
fiues, and blowing away with their mouths, to 
get them to bum the quicker. I must go home 
and get some scraped potatoes put all over me, 
and mother's got none, nor no money to buy 
em. 

The rector stooped down, and looked in the 
flues with which the clump was perforated, but 
no trace of recent fires was to be found. Then 
he shook his head. " You are a bad boy, Peter 
Green, and I suppose the young gentlemen did 
this to cure you of throwing stones, which every 
boy deserves to be thrashed for doing. And 
why they did not thrash him, Trapp, which 
would have saved them a great deal of trouble, is 
more than I can imagine. Now, what could 
induce them to take the pains to inflict such a 
very unusual punishment ? " he added, looking 
thoughtfully at Trapp. 

"Perhaps they thought a good fright would 
be better for him than a thrashing," replied 
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Trapp. He's so much of that at home, that 
he's as used to it as the eels are to skinning. 
The Greens are a bad lot, and always falling foul 
of one another when they've nothing else to 
amuse them. Now, Peter, if I were you, I'd go 
to school, and don't tell the master any more lies 
than you can help about being late. And 
mind, next time, you don't get baked in 
earnest." 

Trapp went on his way to his breakfast, and 
the rector to his ; the latter, pondering as he 
went, upon the singular mode of inculcating 
good manners in the mind of Peter Green that 
Horace and Lawrence had adopted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A Visit to Mr, Ttdifs Office. The White Bear and Toby. 

lAWRENCE did not divert himself in 
his customary manner that morning 
while proceeding in the train to 
London. Both Horace and he were 
rather tired with the chase after Peter Green, and 
they had all the adventures of the previous 
night to talk over. And how thoroughly they 
enjoyed the recollection of Mr. Galsworthy's dis- 
comfiture ! How they laughed till they almost 
cried as they pictured him emerging from the 
chimney, and wondered if he had yet succeeded 
in getting rid of the smell of the soot and the 
smoke. As Artie had missed hearing of his uncle's 
mishaps, they agreed that they would call for him 
at Mr. Tidd's office in the afternoon, and then 
return home together. Lawrence had obtained 
permission from his father to leave London by 
a later train than usual, in case Horace and 
he chose to spend a little time there together 
when school hours were over. Accordingly, at 
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four o'clock they met at the place appointed, 
and after a walk down Holborn, and a critical 
survey of the shops on either side, found their 
way into Gray's Inn, and running up to the 
second floor of the house where Mr. Tidd's 
office was situated, tapped at the door of Artie s 
den, and heard that young gentleman's voice, 
after a brief scuffle, and a noise like the slam- 
ming of lids and shutting of doors, say, " Come 
in. 

They entered accordingly, and found them- 
selves in a small rodtn, lit by one tallow candle. 
Artie's face brightened up as he saw them. 
" I'm so glad it's you ! Can you wait a bit? 
The governor's out, and I'm not to stir till he 
comes back." 

Horace and Lawrence were quite ready to 
wait an hour or so ; Lawrence always dining in 
town and Horace having done so to-day, as his 
aunt thought that the fatigue of going about 
London would be too much for him, unless his 
strength was duly recruited by a substantial 
meal in the middle of the day ; and his uncle, 
knowing he was with Lawrence, had told him 
he might return when his friend did. Artie 
very soon heard an account of the smoking with 
which they had enhanced Mr. Scroope's house- 
warming ; and though Mr. Galsworthy was his 
uncle, I must own that he enjoyed the story a 

F 
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great deal more than, as a well-behaved nephew, 
he had any business to do. The truth was, Mr. 
Galsworthy had not gone the right way to win 
Artie's affections ; and though the boy, to please 
his mother, had become Mr. Tidd's small clerk, 
it was impossible for him to feel so grateful to 
his uncle for obtaining him the situation, as Mr. 
Galsworthy himself considered he was bound to 
be. Artie could not help thinking that if indeed 
it was necessary for him to leave school at 
thirteen, his uncle might have found employ- 
ment for him more congenial to his tastes, with 
one half the trouble that he said it had cost him 
to place the boy in Mr. Tidd's office. And then 
Mr. Galsworthy's manner was so very patroni- 
sing to Artie's mother, and so provokingly affa- 
ble to Artie himself; and he was so very fond of 
reminding them both how much they were 
indebted to him for his kindness, and of putting 
himself before them in the light of the most 
gracious of benefactors and most considerate of 
relations, that though Mrs. Dalton, being a 
gentle simple-hearted lady, took all Mr. Gals- 
worthy's lacquer for gold, Artie himself often 
wished that he was just a little bigger, and that 
his uncle "wasn't his uncle, but somebody 
else's," that he might, as he expressed it in con- 
fidence to Lawrence, "pitch into him, just to 
teach him not to talk such bosh." 
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So Artie laughed as much as Horace and 
Lawrence did when they told him of the 
smoking, and brightened up still more when 
they recounted the morning's adventures, and 
the manner in which they had frightened Peter 
Green. Altogether the boys enjoyed them- 
selves very much in Mr. Tidd's office ; and when 
Artie, wishing to contribute his share to the 
general amusement, began telling them of the 
manner in which he filled up his spare hours 
when he had any, and the companions whose 
society enlivened the office hours, they were 
more delighted than ever. 

"You see," said Artie, opening i, square 
wooden box, labelled " The Rev. C. Galland," " I 
found it so precious dull when I first came, that 
I felt I should never be able to stand it if I 
didn*t get something to cheer me up a bit, so I 
bought this fellow of Peter Green's father for 
twopence ; he was just going to kill him, because 
he said in the night he*d sucked three cows dry, 
and I brought him here, and made him quite 
tame. Now and then, I let him run about a bit, 
when the governor's out and there's no likeli- 
hood of people's calling ; and I've promised to 
lend him to the housekeeper, to catch black- 
beetles. She knows all about him, and brings 
him some bread and milk of a morning, as regular 
as possible. Just look ! Isn't he a fine fellow ? " 

F 2 
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"And that's the Rev. C Galland, is it?" 
asked Lawrence, as Artie took out of the box a 
large tame hedgehog, and held it up for his 
friends to admire. 

" Well, I call him Toby, replied Artie, rub- 
bing the hedgehog on its nose as he spoke. 
" Knows me quite well you see ; so he does the 
housekeeper. There ; you may take him, 
Horace ; he won't prick if he's carefully 
handled." 

With the air of a person conferring an ines- 
timable favour, Artie placed the hedgehog in 
Horace's hands, and then, opening another box, 
labelled " Messrs. Tinley and Co.," drew out a 
long shining snake, which coiled itself round his 
arm, and turned its head towards his face. 

" Won't he sting } " asked Lawrence, with a 
little alarm. 

" Not a bit," cried Artie, indignantly, " he's 
one of the harmless ones. Besides, if he could 
sting, he wouldn't hurt me. I found him under 
a hedge, just as the cold weather was setting in, 
and brought him here, and made him quite warm 
and comfortable in this box. He sleeps most of 
his time — ^they always do in winter — ^but he 
always wakes up when I take him out. I 
haven't told Mrs. Crome — that's the housekeeper 
— about him, she's a good old soul, but rather 
fanciful and some people don't like the idea of 
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snakes. Now, look, isn't he a sensible fellow ? 
I'd got him and " — 

" The Rev. C. Galland," interposed Horace. 

" Yes, and the Rev. C. — otherwise Toby," said 
Artie, laughing, " out for a spell, just as you 
came in. Half the time, you know, IVe got 
nothing to do. We're never very busy, and 
youVe no idea what good company these two 
are. 

" Don't the governor want the boxes } " asked 
Lawrence. 

" Don't believe he ever did," replied Artie. 
" They've been empty ever since I've been in 
the place; I expect they're dummies like the 
grocer's sugar loaves — and I've got a family of 
white mice in this drawer — just look — there's 
eight little ones ten days old." 

Artie gave the snake to Lawrence, and opening 
a drawer in the office table, displayed the ma- 
ternal mouse with her interesting progeny, and 
the three boys were all stooping down to admire 
them, Artie holding the father of the family in 
his hand, when the office door opened, and Mr. 
Tidd entered. 

" A light in my room directly, Dalton," he 
said. " Oh, who have you here 1 " 

Lawrence dropped the snake on the ground, 
and standing upright, said, " It's Horace Mayne 
and myself, sir — we thought ofRce-Vvouts ^^x^ 
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over, and came to see if Dalton could go home 
with us." 

" Let's have a light, Dalton, and then I think 
you may go," said Mr. Tidd. " This way, Mr. 
Galsworthy — I'll take you into my room through 
here.'' 

He opened a door which communicated from 
one office to the other, and Mr. Galsworthy, 
whom the boys had not before observed, fol- 
lowed him, observing as he passed, " I hope, 
Arthur, you have not been neglecting your 
duties for the sake of chattering with your 
friends. I trust I shall never have reason to 
regret the trouble I took to find so eligible 
a situation for you," he added, in his most 
patronizing tone — a tone which made Artie 
almost wish the smoke last night had choked 
him outright. However, he did as he was told, 
and took his candle to light those in Mr. Tidd's 
room, holding the white mouse in his hand as he 
went. 

" Go to that cupboard, Dalton," said Mr. Tidd, 
" and get out some glasses. Take your candle, 
sir ! Do you want to break them } " 

Artie slipped the white mouse into his trowser 
pocket, but the little creature, not liking its 
captivity, clambered out, and Artie as he stood 
at the cupboard getting out the glasses, felt it 
running down his trowsers. " There he goes!" 
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he thought sorrowfully, " and I gave fourpence 
for him only a month ago. I hope the house- 
keeper's cat won't come across him." 

" Now you may go with your friends, Dalton," 
said Mr. Tidd, " but don't ask them here again, 
mind — I don't allow visitors in the office." 

Arthur left the room, and was about to close 
the door. " No, leave it open," cried Mr. Tidd, 
" and 111 fasten the outer door after you, when 
you're gone." 

Artie saw that all hope of looking to the safety 
of his pets was out of the question, as Mr. Tidd 
came into the outer office, and most inhospitably 
stood there, as a hint that Lawrence and Horace 
were to take their departure at once. He was 
afraid to speak till they were at the foot of the 
stairs, and then he eagerly questioned them as 
to the manner in which they had disposed of his 
favourites. Lawrence could only tell him that 
he had put the snake into a box which he 
believed to be the one from whence it had 
been taken, but as it was in the dark, he could 
not be sure. 

" Well, if he's gone to the Rev. C. Galland's, 
it don't matter," said Artie, "but I'm very much 
afraid the governor will see Toby, and if so, 
he'll be sure to pitch him out of window." 

" He won't be too ready to handle Toby," 
observed Horace. " He'll tell the housekeeper 
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to take the creature away, and as she's one of 
the right sort, Master Hedgehog will be safe 
enough." 

*• And IVe lost my White Bear, too," con- 
tinued Arthur, plaintively, " Got out of my 
trowsers' pocket, and ran away." 

" Your White Bear } " asked his friends. 

" Yes, the mouse to be sure. His wife's 
Snowdrop, but I thought, for the father of a 
family, he ought to have a more sensible 
sounding name, so I called him White Bear, and 
he was just beginning to answer to it — and now 
if the cat catches him ! " 

" Stuff! " cried Horace, " as if a cat of any 
sense would ever go mousing in a lawyer*s office. 
What mice would she expect to catch there? 
She would as soon think of going to a church, 
unless youVe taken her into your confidence, 
and told her what a nice little family of them 
you've got" 

Artie tried to reassure himself as to the fate 
of Toby and the White Bear, though his 
thoughts kept reverting to them the whole of 
the railway journey. Meanwhile, Mr. Tidd and 
Mr. Galsworthy had drawn up to the office fire, 
and were making themselves comfortable. Mr. 
Tidd produced a bottle of hollands, and a small 
kettle, and put it on the fire; and Mr. Gals- 
worthy, resting his feet on the fender, toasted 
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them at his ease, while he sipped his glass, and 
entered into the business which had brought 
him to Mr. Tidd's office. 

" It s about that pond," he said, " in Short 
Field. Mr. Ashford claims the whole of the 
water, because it*s in his paddock. I say it*s 
partly mine, and I've a right of pathway to 
it." 

" What's the worth of the water > " asked Mr. 
Tidd. " It's too far from your house to be 
of any use to you." 

" Get the use of the water, and the right of 
way now," said Mr. Galsworthy cunningly, " and 
perhaps the whole of the field may follow. I 
think you've some old deeds, with plans showing 
a path from Mr. Ashford's gate up to the pond, 
which proves, or can be made to prove, that the 
cottagers in the lane had a right of way to 
it for the purpose of getting water. You've 
got them, haven't you } " 

" I may have," replied Mr. Tidd. " Do you 
want them to-night ? " 

" Just what I came for," said Mr. Gals- 
worthy. " I shall tell the people in Bull's-lane 
that I'll let them have the use of the water. 
Two of the cottages belong to me, and it isn't 
likely I'm going to dig a well for them with that 
pond handy. Then if Ashford objects, which I 
daresay he will, I shall be down upon him with 
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those deeds — say IVe had counsel's opinion that 
the right of way and water still holds good — I 
don't suppose he'll care to take counsel's opinion 
too, and the end of it may be, I shall either get 
the field of him for a mere song, or perhaps bye- 
and-bye for nothing at all." 

" You may try it on," observed Mr. Tidd, 
thoughtfully ; " but I have come across Ashford 
once or twice, and it strikes me you'll find him 
a tough customer to deal with." 

" I've come across tough customers before 
now," said Mr. Galsworthy, " but I've managed 
them for all that — ^with your help, and I shall 
manage him now. Well, look for those deeds, 
will you } I don't want to be late home." 

" Let me see, where have I got them 1 " 
pondered Mr. Tidd. " They must be in the 
next room. I'll take a light and look Tor 
them." 

He took one of the candles, and proceeded to 
the box where he kept papers of the same date 
as those relating to the pond, and commenced 
searching for the deeds he had been asked for. 
It had been raining for the last hour, and ' when 
Mr. Galsworthy entered the office, he fancied 
that his feet were a little wet. Upon principle, 
he always made a point of taking care of 
himself, so drawing off" his boots, he had put 
them to the fire, soles upward, to dry, and 
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thinking that by this time they must be suffi- 
ciently so, he proceeded to pull them on. He 
had a little difficulty in doing so, the heat 
of the fire having made the leather rather harsh, 
but he had nearly succeeded, when right in the 
fleshy part of his big toe he felt a bite so sharp 
and piercing, as to cause him to cry out lustily. 
The White Bear having escaped from Artie's 
pocket, had looked out for snug quarters, and 
Mr. Galsworthy's boot appeared to him a safe 
and roomy cavern, wherein he might obtain 
both warmth and shelter. In the little creature 
ran, and curled himself off to sleep with his long 
pink tail twined round his legs; but, at last,, 
feeling what appeared, to the imagination of a 
mouse, a mountain descending on and crushing 
him, he instinctively made use of the weapons 
nature had provided him with, in defence, causing 
his little keen yellow teeth to meet in Mr. Gals^ 
worthy's big toe. 

That gentleman pulled his boot off a great 
deal more quickly than he had put it on ; but 
the cry which he sent forth, though it resounded 
through the house, was answered by another 
quite as loud from the room where Mr. Tidd ' 
was. That worthy, not finding the deeds where 
he expected, had gone to another box, and,, 
raising the lid, put his hand in to feel if by 
chance any papers could have got \w\.o \\.> 
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though it was not his custom to keep them but 
under lock and key. He immediately felt 
something cold and slippery creeping up and 
twining round his arm. He drew it back roughly, 
and the snake, only used to Artie's gentle treat- 
ment, sent forth an angry hiss, which alarmed 
him still more. 

" It's a venomous reptile," he shrieked, " and 
those young rascals have left it here for a trick." 
He would have pulled it off with the other hand, 
but the snake hissed more angrily still as he 
was about to touch it, and he did not see how 
he could take hold of it himself without being 
stung, so he called to his friend for assistance. 
"Galsworthy! Galsworthy! Come here, and 
get this creature off me ! I shall be stung to 
death I It's raising its head to sting ! Gals- 
worthy, I say! I shall be murdered through 
your precious nephew, if you don't look sharp. 
Come this instant, if you don't want me to be a 
dead man." 

Mr. Galsworthy was sitting on a chair, rubbing 
his big toe, as these outcries met his ear. 

" For mercy's sake, Tidd," he said, " Don't 
make such a row. Here have I nearly had my 
foot bitten off by a rat, I suppose, that's got 
into my boot. Why don't you keep a cat in 
the place } " 

''Cat indeed]'' cried Mr. Tidd. "What pro- 
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tection's a cat against an adder ? I do believe, 
Galsworthy, youVe put it here yourself, or set 
that imp of a nephew of yours to do it, as a 
means of getting me out of the way. Whatever 
possessed you to want those deeds to-night ? 
Be quick, I tell you ! This creature's going to 
strike ! I shan't die so quietly as you think for, 
I can tell you. TU find time to let daylight 
on a thing or two." 

"Hang the fellow!" thought Galsworthy, 
*' Whatever is he making such a row about } " 
However, as he had good reason to dread Mr. 
Tidds making any untoward disclosures, he 
rose, and limped towards the room. 

** Be quick, I tell you," cried the lawyer, 
" This creature's hissing again ! " 

" I'm coming," said Mr. Galsworthy, crossly, 
" as fast as I can, with only one foot to walk 
on. 

On he stepped in his stockings — tenderly, for 
one foot was tingling still with the bite of the 
White Bear, when putting it gently to the ground 
as he approached Mr. Tidd, it came on something 
so sharp and prickly, wounding him, not in one 
place, as the bite had done, but in twenty, that 
he shouted again with pain, and, falling forward, 
upset the candle Mr. Tidd had brought into the 
room, and extinguished it, leaving both himself 
and his worthy companion in datktv^^^^ >Oc^"aX 
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would have been total but for the faint glimmer 
of light that came from the mantel-piece in the 
other room. 

** Whatever do you mean, Tidd ? " cried Mr. 
Galsworthy, crossly, "by turning your office into a 
den of wild beasts ! Tm lamed outright now. IVe 
been bitten by a rat, and now IVe trod upon a 
porcupine. Don't stand shouting there. If you 
will keep such creatures you must put up with 
the consequences." 

" Rats and porcupines ! " shrieked Tidd. " I 
tell you Tm being stung to death by an 
adder ! " 

** Well, what do you keep such a thing for ? " 
said Mr. Galsworthy. 

" It's your precious nephew's doing, or some 
of those young rascals that come to see him," 
cried Tidd, "and I've no doubt you put them up 
to it." 

" Stuff! you know better than that," said 
Mr. Galsworthy. " Come to the light, and I'll 
take the thing off." 

" I can't move, I tell you ! " exclaimed Tidd, 
" It's as much as my life's worth. If I vex the 
reptile it's safe to fly at me. My only chance 
is in keeping quiet Go in the other room and 
bring out a candle." 

" And get lamed outright with treading on 
something else/' retorted Galsworthy ; " I 
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shouldn't wonder but youVe another pet snake 
or two in the place. IVe one sound foot at any 
rate, and Til try and keep it so." 

Here the housekeeper, Mrs. Crome, who had 
heard the outcries, and had been listening at the 
door, fearing, as she afterwards said, lest murdier 
might be done, thought it best to knock, and 
ask if Mr. Tidd had called for coals — the first 
excuse that presented itself to her for claiming 
admittance. 

** Come in, do ! " cried both Mr. Galsworthy 
and Mr. Tidd. 

The housekeeper entered with her lighted 
candle in her hand, and saw Mr. Tidd standing 
with a pale frightened face, and a snake winding 
itself round his arm, with its forked tongue 
protruding, and hissing at him. Mr. Galsworthy 
had not half realised his friend's danger before, 
but the snake looked so alarming that he began 
to tremble for himself, and, regardless of Tidd's 
peril, retreated precipitately into the other 
room. 

" Galsworthy ! you villain ! Come back ! " 
roared Mr. Tidd. If this is not a piece of 
cowardice to sneak away and leave me in the 
lurch like this." 

" Send for a policeman, ma'am ! " cried Mr. 
Gakworthy, " or stay, I'll go myself. He's the 
fittest person to take the creature into cVvact^^^, 
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Vvci not going to risk viy life, I know, by 
meddling with him." 

" Law ! sir," cried Mrs. Crome, whose youth 
had been passed in the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, where she had learned to distinguish 
snakes that were harmless from others of their 
kind, and who would by no means have been so 
scared as Artie imagined, had she known of his 
pet, " What do you want with a policeman for 
a harmless creature like this } Here, let me 
have the handling of it — poor thing ! It*s quite 
as much frightened as you are, I'll be bound ; " 
saying which, Mrs. Crome took the snake gently 
off Mr. Tidd's arm, and proceeded down stairs 
with it, where she gave it some bread 
and milk, and found a snug warm place for 
it. 

" It's one of that poor little fellow's pets," she 
said to her daughter, " and I'll keep it for him — 
but it's a funny fancy for the child to tame a 
snake. He had better take it back to-morrow, 
and turn it loose. I only hope they haven't 
found out Toby." 

Toby had hidden himself securely behind 

some boxes in the office, and Mr. Tidd and Mr. 

Galsworthy, both feeling rather ashamed of 

• themselves after the practical rebuke the old 

lady had given to their cowardice, proposed to 

Jeavc the office — Mr. Galsworthy first, however, 
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examining his boots very carefully to make sure 
there was nothing in them. 

" ril look for those deeds to-morrow," said 
Mr. Tidd ; " and just ask your precious nephew, 
if you see him to-night, what business he has 
keeping a snake in my place." 

" It was more likely that one of those young 
fellows brought it," said Mr. Galsworthy. " I 
believe that Mayne would do anything for a 
bit of mischief I shall give Master Arthur a 
talking to about associating with him. Hell 
learn no good from such a young rascal as that — 
but if it wasn't a porcupine I fell over just now, 
I should like to know what it was." 

"My clothes-brush, most likely," said Mr. 
Tidd, contemptuously. " If it was anything 
else, ril find it out to-morrow." 

Mr. Galsworthy went down the stairs by no 
means so briskly as he had gone up them, and 
feeling perfectly secure in his own mind that, 
whether the snake was an adder or not, the 
wound in his foot had been inflicted by a pair of 
the sharpest teeth that ever any animal was 
endowed with. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

H(no Mr, Galsworthy put in the thin etidofthe Wedge. 
Lawrence Ashford at Home. 

|HE line of conduct pursued by Mr. 
Galsworthy with respect to the pond 
of which he had spoken to Mr. Tidd, 
was quite in accordance with the 
manner in which he usually managed matters. 
His own field was on one side of the pond, but 
the right to the water had always been held 
to belong exclusively to the owners of Short's 
Field, in which the pond was situated. The 
fence that divided the two fields had been worn 
away, or perhaps been broken down, leaving a 
large gap, by which any one in Mr. Galsworthy's 
field could easily obtain water if they wished 
it; and had they been content with getting it 
in this manner, Mr. Ashford would not have 
troubled himself too much about his own rights 
to the whole of the water. Still he did not 
quite like Mr. Galsworthy's giving permission 
to all the inmates of the cottages in the lane 
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that ran by the two fields, to take as much 
water as they liked from the pond ; for though 
he certainly allowed them to pass through his 
own field to do so, still, as the majority of them 
were much nearer Mr. Ashford's gate than Mr. 
Galsworthy's, which, besides, was very much 
further from the pond, they naturally preferred, 
as Mr. Galsworthy had expected they would, 
taking or making a right of way for them- 
selves by the shortest route to the water. Mr. 
Ashford kept his gate strictly locked ; still, it 
was an easy one to climb, and not at all too 
high to put a pail of water over without spilling 
much. Mr. Ashford was not fully aware of 
these proceedings till one morning, going down 
the lane for a stroll, he came across some old 
women helping one another over the stile, 
and two or three others returning from the 
pond through his field, carrying pails of 
water. 

" What business have you in my field } " he 
asked ; " and what right have you to take the 
water without my permission } " 

" Mr. Galsworthy told us the pond was his'n," 
was the reply from the olcf ladies, " and we was 
welcome to as much water as we liked for the 
fetching." 

" Mr. Galsworthy has no right to tell you to 
take water which is not his," said M.t. K^lot^, 
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angrily ; " and if I find any more of you tres- 
passing in my field, I'll prosecute you." 

" And what be we to do for water," asked one 
old dame, "when there's been no rain for a fort- 
night, and not a well in all the row ? " 

" Speak to your landlord," said Mr. Ashford. 
**Tell him he ought to be ashamed of himself 
not to give you a proper supply at your own 
houses; but don't come trampling down my 
grass, and climbing over my gate, to take water 
that belongs to me." 

So saying, Mr. Ashford strolled on, and went 
to the Green, as it was still called, though not a 
vestige of green remained — ^the highroad having 
been formed right through it, and the few shops 
in the village being situated there. He bought 
his newspaper, and executed one or two little 
commissions for his wife, and then returned down 
the lane. This time he saw a man with two 
pails by his side, leaning over the gate of Short's 
Field, and throwing stones at some ducks which 
had found their way there from a neighbouring 
farm, and thinking the pond a pleasanter one 
than their own, were dipping and diving in it to 
their hearts' content,' quite undisturbed by the 
pelting of the man at the gate, whose stones, 
indeed, generally fell short of the mark they 
were aimed at. 

Seeing Mr. Ashford, the man addressed him 
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with " I wish, sir, you'd tell Mr. Hill to keep his 
ducks out of that pond. They dirty the water 
so, it won't be fit for drinking." 

Mr. Ashford could not help laughing at the 
man's coolness. "So they're Mr. Hill's ducks, 
are they } Very well ; when I see him, I'll teli 
him I shall be very glad if he will send his 
geese in too. So long as they keep you from 
trespassing on my field, and taking my water, 
they may have as much as they like of it 
for themselves." 

" Mr. Galsworthy says the water s his," said 
the man, sullenly, ** and that me and my missis 
may have as much as we please." 

" Then tell Mr. Galsworthy, from me, when he 
gives anything away, to make sure that it's his 
own property," rejoined Mr. Ashford ; " and 
don't let me catch you going to my pond 
again." 

He walked on to his own house, which was 
about a hundred yards further down the lane, 
and recounted the affair of the pond to his wife, 
who made rather light of it. 

" What does it matter ? " she asked. " There 
is plenty of water in the pond for all, my dear. 
Let the poor creatures take it It's a long way 
for those old women to go to the parish pump." 

"Then let Mr. Galsworthy, and the other 
landlords of the cottages, supply lYvevt \.^tva.w\s 
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with water," rejoined Mr. Ashford, and not try 
to make a right of way to my pond, for every 
one in the lane to take water from it. When 
the warm weather comes, there will be no more 
there than our own cows will want. Besides, 
the injury to the grass through its being trodden 
down to make a path is considerable. But that 
is not all. Every one knows what Galsworthy 
is. Hell be claiming the whole field next As 
soon as I've finished my paper, I shall go round 
and speak to him about it." 

Mr. Ashford did so, and found Mr. Galsworthy 
very polite indeed, but very firm in asserting 
that his right to the water in the field was as 
good as Mr. Ashford's own. He produced the 
deeds which Mr. Tidd had had such a trouble 
in finding, and attempted to prove that in 
former times the two fields had been one, and 
that the fence which now divided them was of 
very recent date, and ought never to have been 
there ; moreover asserting that Short's Field by 
right belonged to him. However, as he was a 
quiet, easily-contented man, he had no wish to 
push his rights to the utmost, and would say 
nothing about the field, if his claim to a share 
of the pond, and a pathway to it, was acceded 
to by Mr. Ashford, who, however, was quite as 
positive as Mr. Galsworthy in saying that both 
the Geld and the pond were his, and with much 
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better reason ; and decidedly refused to grant 
that these deeds had anything to do with the 
manner in which old Mr. Woolmer had sub- 
sequently divided his property between his 
children. 

"I shall prosecute any person I find tres- 
passing on my field," he said, at length, " and 
put a strong fence on that side of the pond 
which is bounded by your field." 

"Ill pull it down if you do," retorted Mr. 
Galsworthy, irritated by seeing that his claims 
were so completely laughed at by Mr. Ashford. 

" Well, I hope in that case you'll do it your- 
self," said the other, " and not set a parcel of 
old women on to do it." 

" Do you mean to insult me, sir } " cried 
Mr. Galsworthy, fiercely. 

" Not at all," replied Mr. Ashford, " but if you 
set the old ladies on to fetch the water, why 
not tell them to pull down the fence as well } " 

He turned away, leaving Mr. Galsworthy to 
feel that he should have a hard fight for the 
field, but determined to fight it out thoroughly 
notwithstanding. The first thing he did was to 
lay a plank from his own field into the pond, 
supporting it by two or three large stepping- 
stones, so that it should be easier still for any 
one to dip their pails into the water just where 
it was deepest. The old ladies thought this 
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very considerate of Mr. Galsworthy, and some 
went round by his field, where the gate was left 
open for them, for the purpose of availing them- 
selves of the plank, while others took a shorter 
cut, and climbed over Mr. Ashford's gate as 
before. Mr. Galsworthy had plenty of time just 
now to devote to this little scheme of his about 
the pond, having nothing else to occupy his 
attention at the present moment, Mr. Scroope*s 
' cottage having apparently left off smoking, the 
oven baking admirably, and his rent being paid 
with due regularity, while all his other affairs 
were progressing so smoothly that he felt the 
want of something to occupy his attention, and 
give him a little wholesome excitement. So 
Mr. Ashford, finding the old women still helping 
themselves as before to the water, first caused a 
board to be put up, threatening trespassers with 
the utmost rigours of the law. This, however, 
served no other purpose than to amuse the boys 
of the lane, by giving them a mark to throw 
stones at. Then Mr. Ashford gave the village 
carpenter orders to mend the fence that divided 
his field from Mr. Galsworthy's, and to fill up the 
gap that had been made in it just by the pond, 
and also to remove the plank ; which latter 
order he omitted to obey. He also caused ad- 
ditional bars to be put on his gate, and a quan- 
tity of brambles placed in it. This answered 
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for a time, especially as the gardener took two 
boys to the station-house for pulling out the 
brambles and climbing over into the field, and 
took good care that the gate was always full 
of them. People thought that they might as 
well go at once to the parish pump as to the 
pond, when it was so much trouble to obtain the 
water from that, and attended too with the risk 
of a night in the station-house. Mr. Galsworthy 
began to think that unless he resorted to very 
bold measures, Mr. Ashford would carry the 
day, and he determined to fulfil his threat, and 
himself remove the fence which had been put up 
to shut the pond out from his field. 

" It'll come to a tussle then between us," 
he thought, " and it will be just a question 
whether Ashford will care to go to the expense 
of a lawsuit for a thing that in itself is worth 
so little. If he sees that as fast as he puts up 
his fence I pull it down, he may give in for 
sheer peace and quietness ; and once I get the 
thin end of the wedge in, the broad will follow. 
Law's a dear thing to most people ; they don't 
all get it trade price as I do ; but then I've been 
in the trade myself." And Mr. Galsworthy 
laughed and rubbed his hands, and leaned back 
in his chair to consider how he had best manage 
matters as regarded the breaking down of the 
fence. 
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It was now getting towards the spring, but 
the nights were still cold, and Mr. Galsworthy 
not caring to be longer about the piece of work 
he had in view than he could help, thought he 
would take Artie to assist him in it. He did 
not care, however, to acquaint his nephew with 
the purpose for which he required him ; but 
Artie had heard an account of Mr. Galsworthy's 
claims to the pond from Lawrence, and when 
his uncle told him to come to his house the 
next evening at nine o'clock, and to put on his 
worst clothes for the occasion, some suspicion 
crossed Artie's mind as to the reason of such a 
singular invitation being given. He walked 
towards his home very thoughtfully, as he 
left his uncle, resolving that he would tell 
Lawrence what he suspected the next morning, 
when it occurred to him that he might as well 
do so at once, if he called for a book that his 
friend had promised to lend him. Artie was not 
a very great reader, but Lawrence was — both of 
the newspapers and whatever books came in his 
way ; and having a fair collection of his own, 
was very liberal in lending it — much more 
ready, in fact, to lend than Artie was to borrow. 
One reason, perhaps, of their friendship arose 
from their very dissimilarity in this respect. 
Artie, though a boy of a much more practical 
turn than Lawrence, and quite as clever in his way, 
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fch himself rather the other's inferior in anything 
relating to books^ or even that due acquaintance 
with the news of the day which Lawrence 
always felt it incumbent on him to possess. So 
he used to listen with a humility and deference 
that was very gratifying to Lawrence when the 
latter laid down the law as to the way in which 
the affairs of State should be managed. Law- 
rence was a keen politician^ and this was at the 
time of the Crimean war. To have heard him 
declaiming against the Russians, or coolly criti- 
cising Louis Napoleon's policy, was something 
quite edifying. Artie knew very little about 
the war, or ** what they killed each other for," 
only being a thorough little Briton, he made up 
his mind, as an English boy generally does, 
that " our side's sure to win, and give the others 
a thorough good licking." 

However, Artie thought he might as well call 
at Mr. Ashford's, and ask Lawrence for " Mid- 
shipman Easy," when, perhaps he might have an 
opportunity of giving him a quiet hint as to Mr. 
Galsworthy ; and as he had missed seeing him 
for some reason that morning, it would be 
better to do so at once, in case anything should 
again prevent Lawrence and himself travelling 
together the next day. So he went to The 
Grange, and on asking for Master Ashford, was 
informed that he was at home by IheYvoM^^tcvaA^^ 
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who smiled as she spoke to him ; and another 
servant passing through the hall at the same 
time, Artie saw her turn round with a little 
laugh, and an exclamation not intended for him 
to hear, but which was to the effect, " There'll 
be some fine games going on now." 

"I wonder what she means by it?" thought 
Artie, but the housemaid opening the dining- 
room door, he had something else to occupy his 
mind than the conduct of the maid servants. 
Lawrence was sitting in his father s own especial 
easy chair, by the side of the fire. He was 
looking very comfortable, and leaning back as 
if he had done a hard day's work, and had 
a right to take his ease. His slippered feet 
rested on the fender ; he had the newspaper in 
his hand, but was not reading it, appearing 
rather to be pointing out some passage it con- 
tained to Horace Mayne, who sat opposite, 
looking quite as much at home as his friend, and 
as thoroughly comfortable. There was wine 
and fruit on the table, but neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Ashford nor their daughters were present, and 
the dessert appeared to have been placed only 
for two. Lawrence rose from his seat as Artie 
entered, and with the air of a grown-up man 
advanced towards him and shook hands. 

" How d'ye do, Dalton } Take a glass of 
wine } Port or sherry ? " 
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Artie knew very little of any wine but his 
mother's home-made elder, but he scarcely liked 
to say so, feeling ashamed of his ignorance when 
Lawrence was so very grand ; so he put the best 
face on the matter he could, and replied, " Thank 
you, I don't care : suppose I take a little of 
each — mixed." 

This answer of Artie's was the best one he 
could have made under the circumstances, for it 
set the others laughing, and Lawrence came down 
from the stilts he was rather too fond of mount- 
ing, and like a goodnatured boy as he really 
was, poured out a glass of port for Artie, put an 
orange and some almonds and raisins on a plate, 
drew a chair towards the fire, and then said, 
" Now, old fellow, sit down, and let's be jolly." 

Artie felt that it would not be difficult to be 
jolly under such circumstances, and sipped his 
wine, and ate his fruit, and at last said, " But 
where's your father and mother, Ashford ? " 

"Gone!" replied Lawrence, "started off to 
France this morning. Took the two girls with 
them, and left me to take charge of the house, 
see after the kids, and keep the maids in order. 
Oh, you needn't stare so, young one — it's per- 
fectly true. Ask Mayne, here, if it isn't." 

"Yes, it's true, old boy," said Horace, " and 
the joUiest part of it is that Mrs. Ashford, 
knowing what a careless young monkey ot ^s»ow 
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she's got, and being perfectly acquainted with 
my well-known character for sobriety and steadi- 
ness, has asked me to look after him to see that 
he looks after things in general, keep him out of 
mischief if I can, and make him go straight and 
steady. I shall be a clever fellow if I do it, 
shan't I, Dalton ? " 

" Well, but you don't really mean to tell me," 
Artie asked of Lawrence, "that your father and 
mother have gone and left you the place all to 
yourself — oh, I say, what a game ! " 

" Isn't it ? " cried Lawrence^ " and they won't 
be back no one knows when. I shall have 
to order my own dinners, when I dine at 
home; I did to-day. Wasn't it a good one, 
Horace ? " 

" First-rate," was the reply. 

"And ask 'my own friends to eat them, too," 
continued Lawrence. "You must come round 
to-morrow, Dalton. What's your favourite pud- 
ding? Just tell me, and we'll have it." 

" I'm afraid I can't come," said Arthur, " I 
should have to leave so early," and he proceeded 
to acquaint his friends with his uncle's desire 
that he should be with him the next evening, 
and his suspicions as to the reason of his 
requiring him. 

" Dalton's right," said Horace; "that fellow 
means to do something with the fence; — 
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shouldn't wonder but he knows your father'^ 
away, Ashford." 

However, in this Horace was mistaken, for 
the telegram summoning Mr. and Mrs. Ashford 
to Paris had only arrived the preceding evening, 
and Mr. Galsworthy had for the last two or 
three days been maturing plans respecting the 
fence, and would, in fact, have preferred carry- 
ing them out while Mr. Ashford was in the 
way, rather than during his absence, in order to 
bring matters the sooner to a crisis. Mrs. Ash- 
ford had not left her home without some mis- 
givings, fearing that Lawrence would get into 
some serious trouble or other. The ytninger 
children she knew would be quite safe with their 
nurse, who had been many years in her service, 
and in whom she had every confidence ; and her 
eldest daughters were to accompany her; so 
that her only anxiety was about Lawrence. 
Still, she felt it incumbent on her to go, as the 
telegram informed her of the serious illness of 
her aunt — a lady who had stood to her in the 
place of a mother, and under whose care she 
had been educated. Her aunt had for many 
years past resided in Paris, her late husband 
having numerous friends and connections there ; 
but when she found what at first had been a 
trifling indisposition, rapidly assuming a serious 
form, she despatched a telegram to summon 
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her niece and her husband to her ; and they, 
wishing in case of the worst that their daughters, 
who had both resided with her for some time, 
should be able to take a final leave of a relation 
who had shown them much affection, took 
Lawrence's sisters with them, leaving that young 
gentleman to his own resources. 

Lawrence himself had never seen his mother's 
aunt; and though he felt concerned when he 
saw Mrs. Ashford*s anxiety on her account, he 
could scarcely be expected to feel very much 
distressed. However, he promised Mrs. Ashford 
he would take heed to his ways, and keep out 
of scrapes, and really meant what he said ; and 
she gave him full liberty to make himself com- 
fortable, invite any of his young friends to the 
house, and entertain them hospitably — a per- 
mission of which Lawrence lost no time in 
availing himself He considered that he stood 
in his father's place ; and when he heard of the 
suspected attack upon the fence, determined to 
take very decided measures to prevent Mr. 
Galsworthy carrying out his intentions respect- 
ing it. 

"The low cad!" he said to Horace. "He 

shan't have things all his own way, if my father 

is on the other side of the water. We'll manage 

him, won't we, Mayne } There, don't look so 

down about it, Dalton — you can'thelp thefellow's 
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being your uncle ; but I don't see, myself, that 
he deserves to be called one, just because he 
married your aunt I wouldn't own the rela- 
tionship if I were you, Dalton — ^wouldn't have 
anything to do with the fellow." 

" I wish my mother wouldn't," cried Artie. 
" But he's got the right side of her, somehow, or 
she would never let me go to that horrid den in 
Gray's Inn, just to please him. Ugh ! don't I 
wish there were no such things as law and 
lawyers in the world." = 

A wish in which a great many people besides 
Artie Dalton might join very heartily. 

"Well, but you're just the fellow, as you 
know so much about law, to tell us the rights 
of this claim of Galsworthy's," observed Law- 
rence. " I mean to look into the matter my- 
self If I am to be a barrister bye-and-bye, as 
my mother says, I may as well learn something 
of such matters now. I'll study this case 
thoroughly — you see if I don't ; and I'll just 
make sure what my father's rights really 
are." 

" What ! by to-morrow night ? " inquired 
Horace. 

" No ; we'll settle Mr. Galsworthy to-morrow, 
somehow" replied Lawrence ; " that is, if he 
attempts to meddle with the fence, and I'll look 
into the law of the thing afterwards," 
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** A word and a blow, and the blow first ? " 
said Horace. 

" Exactly/* rejoined Lawrence. " However, 
we*ll talk it over bye-and-bye. No, Dalton, you 
ain*t going } Well, perhaps we shall come 
across you to-morrow, if Mr. Galsworthy really 
means to have anything to do with that fence. 
Good-bye, old fellow, keep up your spirits — 
and I say, if I were you, I wouldn't call that 
fellow uncle. Cut the connection — that's my 
advice." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

H<m) Lawrence asserted his Fathei^s rights^ and Mr, Galsworthy 
had quite as much of the Pond as he wanted, 

[HE next evening Artie repaired to 
his uncle at the appointed hour; 
and found that gentleman already 
awaiting him. He had a stout 
shooting-jacket and gaiters on, very thick 
boots, and a bill-hook in his hand. He gave 
Artie a small hatchet, telling him not to chop 
his fingers off with it, and then desiring the 
boy to follow him, led the way, as Artie had 
expected he would do, to his own field. Un- 
locking the gate there, they proceeded towards 
the pond, and Mr. Galsworthy set to work 
at once, vigorously hewing down the fence, 
which Mr. Ashford had had put up, and de- 
siring Artie to follow his example. The boy 
obeyed so reluctantly, and with such an ill 
grace, that his uncle reproved him sharply. 
A tall tree grew very near the pond, some 
of the branches growing quite low aivd on^t- 

H 2 
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hanging it ; once or twice Mr. Galsworthy 
found these interfering with his exertions, and 
at last going rather too near, he found his 
hat pushed off, and thrown into the pond. 
This was annoying, as it was rather a cold 
night to be bareheaded in, and a damp hat 
would be even worse than none at all. But 
there appeared no reason why he should lose 
the hat altogether, for the plank which he 
had had placed there for the convenience of 
those old ladies who came to the pond for 
water still remained, Mr. Ashford not ap- 
pearing to have troubled himself about re- 
moving it. 

" Just step carefully upon the board, and 
fetch out my hat, Arthur," said Mr. Gals- 
worthy. " And mind what you're about, 
and don't let it get any wetter than it is 
already." 

Now, though Arthur had not been informed 
as to the precise measures Lawrence intended to 
adopt with regard to Mr. Galsworthy, he had 
had a hint given him that morning in the train 
that made him not too ready to step upon the 
plank, nor to feel at all surprised when he saw 
his uncle's hat fall into the water ; so he drew 
back now, and hesitated, muttering that he was 
afraid of falling in. 

" Hang the little wretch ! " cried Mr. Gals- 
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worthy angrily, and stepped upon the plank 
himself, with one of the railings of the fence in 
his hand, for the purpose of reaching the hat, 
which, however, seemed to have a will of its 
own, and to decline being caught. It bobbed 
and ducked, and floated further away, so there 
was nothing for it but for him to walk to 
the end of the plank, and then to stoop down 
and reach the railing out for it. He did so, but 
the plank could not have been so strong as it 
looked — or could the water underneath have 
rotted it away } Or was it possible that the 
stones at the end, which had hitherto supported 
it so firmly, had been removed ? Something 
was wrong with the plank, for it gave way under 
Mr. Galsworthy, precipitating him head fore- 
most into the water. Down he went, and there 
being a fine deposit of mud at the bottom, he 
had some difficulty in finding his way to the 
surface again ; when he did, after splashing, 
floundering, and tumbling about, and had 
opened his eyes, which was not an easy thing to 
do, and ejected some of the dirty water he had 
swallowed from his mouth, he saw Artie sitting 
by the remains of the fence, laughing in the 
most unjustifiable and impertinent manner pos- 
sible. He actually thought Mr. Galsworthy's 
ducking a joke ! 

" You young rascal ! " sputtered iox\\\ >LCv.'a5L 
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individual ; " just come and see if you can't 
help me out of this." 

** I can't ! " cried Artie, checking himself in 
his laughter. " Those fellows have got down 
from the tree, and tied me hand and foot." 

** Tied you ! who's tied you ? " asked Mr. 
Galsworthy. 

" I have," cried Lawrence, coming to the side 
of Artie. " What business has he, or you either, 
in my father's field, Mr. Galsworthy ? I say, 
old fellow," he whispered to Artie, " 'Tisn't too 
tight, is it?" Arthur shook his head, which 
Lawrence appeared to consider a satisfactory 
reply, and he continued, addressing Mr. Gals- 
worthy, " I've had a nice berth of it up in that 
tree, watching you break down my father's fence, 
and now I'm going to put it up again with the 
help of a friend or two of mine. You may get 
out of the pond as you can, but you don't come 
this way." 

Lawrence set to work to restore the fence, but 
it is doubtful whether he would have succeeded 
very well, such work not being at all in his way, 
had it not been for the assistance of Horace, 
and the son of Thomas Black, rake and hurdle 
maker of the village, who had been enlisted in 
the cause by the former, as likely to be of great 
practical assistance. It had been settled before- 
band that the best thing they could do for Artie, 
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as his position was rather a peculiar one, would 
be to bind him, so that he should be unable to 
be of any assistance to his uncle, and yet be able 
to enjoy the ** spree " to his heart's content. 
They had brought a couple of old cotton hand- 
kerchiefs with them for the purpose, and while 
Mr. Galsworthy was floundering in the water, 
Lawrence and Horace had gently secured Artie, 
taking good care, however, that his bonds should 
be very easy ones. 

Mr. Galsworthy waxed furious when he saw 
the boys building up the fence almost as rapidly 
as he had pulled it down. Harry Black was a 
clever fellow at his father's trade, and not only 
enjoyed the fun of helping the young gentle- 
man " stand out for his rights," but, liking 
Mr. Galsworthy no more than anybody else in 
the village, was highly delighted at his predica- 
ment. 

" Do you know what you're about, sir.? " cried 
Mr. Galsworthy, addressing Lawrence. 

" Quite well," was the reply ; " building up 
what you pulled down." 

" Keeping me in the pond at the risk of my 
life," shouted Mr. Galsworthy, " instead of help- 
ing me out as youVe in duty bound to do. It's 
downright illegal, Master Ashford, downright 
illegal, the whole course you're pursuing. I 
shall punish you for it, sir, see if 1 dotv'V." 
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" YouVe got to get out of the pond, first," 
said Lawrence. 

" And .what's the reason you doji't ? " cried 
Horace. " Who hinders you, and what on earth 
did you fall in for > " 

There was a volley of laughter from the boys, 
including, I am sorry to say, Artie, who, how- 
ever, presently assumed a rueful face, and said, 
" I wish, uncle, you'd make haste out, and untie 
me. It's precious cold sitting here." 

" Fm coming, you young rascal ! " cried Mr. 
Galsworthy, making strenuous efforts to escape 
from the pond, but, unhappily, only sinking 
deeper and deeper into the mud at the bottom 
every step he took. " You deserve to be kept 
there all night for your impudence, in grinning 
and girning there like a little untaught baboon, 
as you are. I do believe the mud in this pond's 
bottomless ! I shall be up to my shoulders in it 
in a minute." 

" It's not much use your getting out of the 
pond on this side, Mr. Galsworthy," said Law- 
rence. " I won't let you through my father s 
fence, mind." 

" Let me once get to the edge of the pond, 
and I'll see about that, young fellow ! " said 
Mr. Galsworthy. " Keep me out of my field if 
you dare ! " 

" We've no wish to keep you out of your field. 
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Mr. Galsworthy," said Lawrence with the utmost 
politeness. " All we have to say is, you shall 
not get into it through my father's fence. And 
I don't think you'll find it very easy to do so 
while we're here." 

Mr. Galsworthy began to think so too. It 
would not be very easy to push by three boys 
who were determined he should not pass them, 
and the fence not only ran the whole length of 
the field, but on either side of the pond quick- 
set had been planted, which having grown both 
thick and high, formed a barrier not easy to 
pass. He knew this, and seeing the folly of 
contesting the point further, said in a more con- 
ciliatory tone, "Well, Master Ashford, you've 
been too many for me for once ; but I suppose 
if you won't let me pass that way, you'll have 
no objection to my climbing over your father's 
gate — and a precious piece of work I shall 
have to pull the brambles out, before I can 
do so." 

" You may go that way if you cauy' said 
Lawrence, " I'll give you leave ; but here you 
shall not pass if we all stop the whole night to 
prevent it. Now, do be quick, Mr. Galsworthy. 
I wonder how you like to keep Artie waiting 
there. Ain't you afraid of catching cold your- 
self?" 

Mr. Galsworthy had to set his teeth to V.^^*^ 
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down the exclamations, more emphatic than 
polite, that were rising to his lips ; he made a 
vow of vengeance against Lawrence, but he 
made it to himself, and that young gentleman 
went on working away with hammer and nails, 
and " chaffing " his victim more pitilessly than 
ever. 

" Your clothes will want brushing when 
they're dry, Mr. Galsworthy, Tm afraid. Mayne, 
whatever are you laughing at.? Do you find 
it pleasant walking in the pond, Mr. Gals- 
worthy } " By this time Mr. Galsworthy had 
reached the side of the pond nearest to Mr. 
Ashford's gate, and shook himself like a great 
dog, and Artie called to his uncle to come and 
unloose him. 

" Those may untie you that bound you," was 
the savage reply. " I expect you're all in the 
same boat;" and having relieved himself of as 
much of his superfluous moisture as he could, 
Mr. Galsworthy walked towards the gate — not 
very quickly, however, for his boots were clogged 
and heavy with the thick mud from the bottom 
of the pond, and even after he had wiped them 
on the grass quite enough remained to impede 
his movements very considerably. 

" I shall catch my death of cold through this 

night's work," he thought. " What a fool I was 

to go meddling with the fence ! To think of 
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that young rascal Ashford stealing a march on 
me like this ! That little wretch Artie must 
have suspected what was in the wind, and have 
told them something of it. Abominable little 
scamp ! Oh dear ! Oh dear ! I never was so 
cold in my life. Ugh! I don't believe I shall 
ever get wanri again." 

But Mr. Galsworthy got warmer very much 
sooner than he expected, a sight meeting him 
at the gate of Mr. Ashford*s field that made 
him forget all about his ducking, and its very 
unpleasant consequences, in the fear and dread 
of even a worse fate than drowning befalling 
him. There was a bull in Beechwood village 
which was as well known a character in it as 
Mr. Ponder himself. He was a thick-set, fierce, 
gloomy-looking creature, with a dull black coat ; 
and what made his appearance rather singular 
was, not only a large white spot on his forehead, 
like horses often have, but a curious light mark^ 
not unlike a cross, upon his broad chest. He 
was a savage animal, apt to play cruel tricks 
when angry ; and to prevent his goring people 
while tossing them, his owner had had his horns 
tipped with brass. Mr. Galsworthy, soon after 
he settled in the village, had, in one of his 
rambles, come across this creature, and had had 
rather a narrow escape from him, the bull seem- 
ing to be quite aware that Mr, GaYs^NOtX^v^ n^'s.'^ 
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trespassing, as was the case, upon ground 
where he had no business, and chasing him 
accordingly. Mr. Galsworthy's own recollection 
of the circumstances was not a very lively one. 
Something he remembered of flying from the 
bull with his utmost speed, then of his foot 
slipping, and his rolling down one side of the 
field, (which was a steep slope), and never 
coming to a pause till he found himself in a 
ditch at the bottom, where he might have been 
smothered in mud, had not his fall been broken 
by a bed of nettles, the stings of which he felt 
for some hours after. The bull's owner, who 
had come to the rescue, often said he never saw 
a man run so fast in his life. 

Mr. Galsworthy's present feelings, as he now 
thought he saw this very bull confronting him 
at the gate of Mr. Ashford's field, may be ima- 
gined. The night was quite light enough for 
him to see the white star on the forehead, the 
cross on the chest, and, most ominous of all, 
the brass tips on the horns. He recoiled three 
paces, and the animal kept steadily regarding 
him. Then it lashed its tail, as if angry, and 
stamped with its hind legs. 

" The monster ! " thought Mr. Galsworthy. 
" My life's not worth a pin. He'll be on me in 
another second. I shall be trampled to death 
in no time.'' 
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He retreated, facing the creature, afraid to 
turn his back on it, lest it should attack him 
behind. " However am I to get out ? " he thought. 
" Even if those young villains will let me pass 
through the gap in the fence, I shall have to go 
into the pond again to reach it. Better that 
though than have my life stamped out of me, or 
be tossed up in the air by that creature, and 
break my neck when I come down." 

Mr. Ashford's field was surrounded on all 
sides by the same kind of fence as that which 
divided it from Mr. Galsworthy's ; a thick, close 
quickset — too high to be leaped over, and much 
too thick to be easily passed through. Mr. 
Galsworthy knew this, and groaned. "While 
I'm pushing my way through the hedge, that 
creature will be pushing his horns into ine. 
There's nothing for it but to see if that young 
scoundrel has any mercy in him ; he never can 
be such a hardened young villain as to stand by 
and see me killed. Til get back to the pond as 
fast as I can, and see if they'll let me through 
that way." 

Back he went, still facing the bull. The 
creature appeared restless and cross, but yet 
made no effort to follow him; and when he 
arrived at the pond it was still at the gate. 

" I can get through that side of the pond 
without getting much wetter than I ^^rsx" V^^ 
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thought, " if they 11 only let me pass where the 
fence is broken down." 

"Whatever's brought you here again, Mr. 
Galsworthy ? " cried Lawrence ; " and what 
makes you walk backwards like that ? " 

"Oh, he's going to Court," cried Horace, 
" and he's practising backing out of the presence. 
I say, old boy, you do it very well ; but there's 
one thing, you're not a lady, and haven't got a 
train to bother you." 

" Well, now, haven't we had enough of this ? " 
said Mr. Galsworthy, trying to speak good- 
temperedly. " Just let me through the gap 
there, you haven't filled it up yet There's that 
confounded bull of Hill's standing by the stile, 
and you all know what a vicious wretch he is, 
I'm sure, boys, you wouldn't like to see me 
tossed in the air, or trampled into a jelly." 

" Ah, he £$- a vicious wretch, indeed, that bull 
of Hill's," said Horace. " Wasn't it last week 
he tossed up a nurse with twins in her arms ? 
She came down right enough — spoiled her 
Sunday bonnet though in the fall ; and one of 
the babies was found in a blackberry bush, but 
I don't believe the other's come down yet — he 
threw it up so high. He's a desperate animal ! " 

" Come, come," said Mr. Galsworthy, doing 
his best to smooth matters over pleasantly. 
" It's all very well of you young fellows to make 
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fun of it, but let me get on the other side of the 
hedge first, that's good boys." 

" No, Mr. Galsworthy, that we can't do," said 
Lawrence. " I gave you permission to get over 
my father's gate if you could, but through this 
gap which you have made yourself, we can't let 
you pass. You'll be taking it as a precedent for 
the future if we do." 

Lawrence had had half an hour's reading of 
some law books in the evening, and primed 
himself with some hard words and technical 
terms to use, if necessary. 

" Dear me ! I shan't ! " cried Mr. Galsworthy, 
crossly. " You'd better let me through. If 
that bull comes this way, he'll be as likely to 
toss any of you as me." 

" He won't come through the water," said 
Lawrence. " We've got Dalton with us, and 
we're all safe enough on this side the pond — 
whatever you may be on the other." 

Mr. Galsworthy looked round nervously. The 
bull was still at the gate, so he had no excuse 
for immediate alarm ; still it was as well to 
escape as soon as possible. He tried another 
tone now : " Come, we've had enough of this 
nonsense. I insist upon being allowed to get 
into my field again. Arthur, where are you, 
sir } " 

" Here, uncle," replied Artie, from, tha o^\\fcx 
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side of the pood. ** Fm all right Don't be un* 
easy about me ! " 

" Have they untied you, sir ? " 

" Yes," replied Artie, " but I thought I'd better 
not go home, lest you should want me to carr^'- 
anything." 

" Very well — ^now do as I tell you. Knock 
one of those fellows down, whilst I make my 
way out I can manage the others." 

" I will, if they'll let me," said Artie, " but 
I'm afraid they won't Oh, good gracious ! 
Here's the bull a coming ! Run, uncle, run ! " 

Mr. Galsworthy looked round, and there 
certainly was the animal full trot after him — the 
fact was, it had been tethered by the leg to the 
gate, and, therefore, unable for some time to 
move ; but Harry Black had crossed Mr. Gals- 
worthy's own field, gone do>\Ti the lane, and 
stooping down, untied the creature, then given 
it a cut or two on the hind quarters, and so 
urged it in the direction of the pond, having 
slipped over the gate, from one part of which 
the brambles had been removed for the purpose 
of letting him do so. Now, as Harry was no 
tmll'tamer, and would certainly never have 
y ventured on such proceedings with Hill's bull, 
\, of which he stood in as much awe as everybody 
dfe in the village, it may be as well to say that 
the hull in this case was not a bull at all, but a 
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quiet inoffensive cow belonging to Mr. Ashford. 
'With the help of some whiting judiciously 
applied, Lawrence and Horace had produced a 
star and cross exactly like those on the bull of 
which Mr. Galsworthy stood so much in awe, 
and in the course of the day, Harry Black, who 
had a little lathe of his own, at which he was 
very fond of working, had manufactured a 
couple of very nice tips for Maggie's harmless 
horns, which having been first decorated with 
gilt foil, to make them gleam in the night like 
the brass ones of HilFs bull, were glued on, and 
Maggie having a sable coat of her own, was thus 
easily metamorphosed into a very fair likeness 
of that formidable animal. 

" Boys, let me through ! " shrieked Mr. Gals- 
worthy. " Do you want to see me tossed to 
death } '' 

" Run behind, and catch him by the tail," 
said Horace. " He can't toss you then, old 

boy." 

" You're conniving at a murder, you young 
Ashford, and you'll be hung for it," said Mr. 
Galsworthy, in a state of frantic terror. 

" No, I don't think it's murder, if a bull does 
it," replied Lawrence ; " but I'm not quite clear 
upon that point. I'll read it up to-morrow." 

" The bull 's coming, uncle," cried Artie. " Oh, 
I say," he added, turning to Lawt^tvc^i ^xA 
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Horace, " won't you two let him through ? He's 
not a good sort, but I should not like to see him 
tossed** 

'^ I didtit think you were such a green one, 
Dalton ! " cried Lawrence. " Do you think if it 
'wcks HilVs bull we should stand here chaffing 
Galsworthy ? ** 

The bull, as Mr. Galsworthy imagined it tob^ 
was now very near him. He ran round the 
other side of the pond, but the antmal at once 
increased its speed — and with good reason, fmr 
Harry Black was giving it several hints to do sol 
It appeared determined to make an end of him. 

Round the field he went, with Maggie follow- 
ing, wondering in her heart, poor creature, what- 
ever made any one so bent upon her taking 
exercise at that time of night, till at last, when 
they were near the pond again, and Mr. Gals- 
worthy, instead of feeling as cold as he had done 
when emerging from it, was bathed in perspira- 
tion, she gave one vigorous rush forward, and 
he, almost out of his senses, leaped into the 
hedge, in the hope of escaping from the bull 
that way. 

But there he stuck — a quickset hedge is not 
a very easy thing to get out of , the brambles 
tore his clothes and his hands — the more he 
struggled, the more they tore, while Maggie, 
fairly tired out, and no longer urged by Harry 
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Black, stood looking at him, and, opening her 
mouth, emitted a loud angry " Moo ! " which 
Mr. Galsworthy's terrified ears turned into an 
alarming bellow. 

" Whatever made you get into such a place, 
Mr. Galsworthy } " asked Lawrence. " Dear 
me, isn't it very uncomfortable } " 

Mr. Galsworthy looked round, and there stood 
Lawrence and Horace — the bull, or Maggie 
rather, on one side, the boys on the other — and 
he himself in a quickset hedge, pricking and 
scratching and tearing him wherever he could 
be pricked and scratched and torn ! 

" Help me out of this, boys ! help me out of 
this, I say! Arthur, come here, sir! There's 
that monster on the other side will have his 
horns in me in another second." 

" What monster are you talking about ? " 
asked Horace. 

" Hill's bull!" cried Mr. Galsworthy, savagely. 
" I'll indict Hill to-morrow for letting such a 
savage creature loose. It ought to be shot ! " 

" Now, don't get into a passion, Mr. Gals- 
worthy," cried Lawrence. " Are you sure it is 
Hill's bull i You'll tear your clothes, you really 
will, if you're so desperate; and I'm afraid you'll 
scratch your face. How could Hill's bull get 
here.? I think the animal that ran after you 
was uncommonly like our old black Maggie." 

I 2 
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Mr. Galsworthy looked at the cow, which was 
now peaceably grazing. A suspicion of the 
truth flashed upon him. He turned angrily 
upon Lawrence — " You don't mean to say that 
there's another beast with two such marks as 
that in the parish.? Still, that can't be Hill's 
bull ! That wretch would never be content to 
graze quietly like that, if it had a chance of 
tossing any one." 

" And who said it was Hill's bull, Mr. Gals- 
worthy.?" asked Horace. "Whatever put that 
into your head } " 

By this time Mr. Galsworthy had struggled 
out of the hedge, and was in his own field. 
Lawrence stepped up to him, and touching his 
cap, said, " I have to apologise for being in 
your field, Mr. Galsworthy, but I have always 
understood that my father had a right to enter 
it when necessary to keep the fence in order, 
and as you thought fit to pull it down, I was 
obliged to put it up again. You've given us 
a nice evening's amusement, and I hope you've 
enjoyed yourself too. We have, and much 
obliged to you for letting us do so. But what 
a funny fancy it was of yours to take our old 
cow for Hill's bull, just because we dressed her 
up with a little whiting, and tipped her blunt 
old horns for her! " 

" You audacious young rascal," roared Gals- 
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worthy. "Arthur, if you keep company with 
such villains, 111 never have anything more to 
do with you." 

" Don't I wish he'd keep his word," whispered 
Arthur to Horace. 

"I wouldn't turn rusty, if I were you, old 
fellow," cried Horace. " You ought to be much 
obliged to us for setting the fence up ourselves, 
instead of giving the job to a carpenter, and 
sending you in his bill, and a swinging long one 
from a lawyer afterwards, if you didn't pay it" 

" Kindness is thrown away upon some people," 
observed Lawrence. " Mr. Galsworthy, I wish 
you good night. Dear me, you've scratched 
your face. I was afraid you would. Now, how 
did you manage that } " 

Mr. Galsworthy made no answer to these 
remarks, but went sullenly on towards the gate 
of the field, the boys by his side, as indeed they 
could not have got out through Mr. Ashford's 
without wading through the pond — a thing 
which they had no inclination to do, and Law- 
rence was quite right in saying that for the 
purpose of keeping the fence by the water in 
order, Mr. Ashford was privileged to enter his 
neighbour's field. When they came to the gate, 
Mr. Galsworthy unlocked it, and the boys drew 
back, Lav/rence saying, with the utmost polite- 
ness, "After you, Mr. Galsworthy." 
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" Go out first, and let me lock the gate after 
you," was the sullen reply; "and mind I don't 
catch you in my field again." 

" Good night, Mr. Galsworthy, good night," 
said Lawrence, touching his cap. " I hope you 
won't feel the worse for your cold bath. Now 
do put your feet in hot water when you get 
home, and tell them to make you some gruel." 

" And don't dream of Black Maggie chasing 
you round the field," added Horace. "Pray 
take care of yourself, Mr. Galsworthy ; shall we 
call on Mr. Irwain, and tell him you want a 
little medical advice } " 

Mr. Galsworthy made no reply. He locked 
the gate in dignified silence, and walked on. 
Artie would have run forward with his friends, 
but his uncle told him to remain with him, and 
bring the hatchet home. He took it from the 
boy when they were at the door of his house, 
and gave him in return a cuff on the head, that 
almost struck him to the ground. 

" What's that for } " cried Artie, the tears in 
his eyes with the pain. 

" Your impudence, sir ; laughing at me, and 
helping those young rascals cheat me out of my 
rights — me that have been a father to you. 
Take that ! " And he gave Artie another blow. 
" Now bring the hatchet in and put it in the 
tool-house." 
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"I won't!" cried Artie, and running off, 
hastened home to his mother, to whom he told 
the story of his uncle's ill-usage. He would not 
have allowed Mr. Galsworthy to see him cry for 
the world, but it was quite another thing with 
her, and his poor little heart was full to over- 
flowing ; so he sobbed out his troubles on his 
mother's knees, as many a brave boy has done 
before now; and she comforted and soothed 
him, and tried to palliate Mr. Galsworthy's con- 
duct by urging that he must have been very 
much tried and vexed, and after all, Artie owed 
him a great deal. 

" Yes, and I mean to pay it too," said Artie. 
" Only wait till I'm big enough." 

Then he went off to bed, kissing his mother 
very fondly first, and telling her not to fret, for, 
after all, a cuff or two did not do a fellow much 
harm, and he had no business to come home to 
her crying like a girl. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

An encounter and its consequences. Bully Green receives good 
advice and follows it. The Rector in an awkward position. 

EECHWOOD VILLAGE was a 
pretty place enough, with a due 
II share of roomy, pleasant houses, and 
^ nice villas for people of the wealthier 
classes, snug farm-houses scattered round about 
it, and picturesque cottages, with sufficient ac- 
commodation in them for decent working men 
and their families. But it had also dwellings 
of a very difTerent description, for all its popula- 
tion could by no means be included either 
under the head of " gentlefolks," as the villagers 
phrased it, or as decent labourers. There were 
some few families in the village of a sadly 
disreputable order, and these had their own 
appropriate locality. May's Lane some called 
it, for it was a turning off the high road 
which led to the station. It was here that 
the worst boys of the village might be found, 
those who were most persistent in their attacks 
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upon Artie and Lawrence on their way to 
the station. The place had a bad character. 
The girls were idle, bold, and flaunting — no 
lady, unless quite a new comer in the village, 
would take one into her service ; the men 
were the most inveterate drunkards in the 
place ; and the women were idle, slatternly 
gossips, who spoiled and cuffed their children 
by turns, and who, if their husbands were bad, 
went the most likely way to make them worse. 
But it is true enough that in the lowest depths 
there is always a lower still, and even at May's 
Lane there was one spot worse drained, and 
more filthy and neglected than the rest. Some 
people gave this especial locality an ugly name 
— so ugly that I don't care to repeat it here ; 
it was considered quite an improvement when 
It acquired the designation of Blind Alley, 
which those who wished to speak civilly always 
gave it. Blind Alley consisted of a few cottages 
at the end of May's Lane. The stabling of 
a neighbouring brewery had been erected in 
front of these cottages, leaving a footway of 
not more than three feet wide before them; 
so that though they were in the country, the 
air at that part was always confined and close. 
The cottages themselves were the most 
wretched in Beechwood ; no one that could 
obtain a house anywhere else would live in 
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them. They were ill-drained, badly ventilated, 
and looked as if the first gale of wind would 
blow them down. But, bad as they were, 
their inhabitants made them worse ; they broke 
the windows and then stuffed them with rags ; 
if a nail wanted putting in, they were too 
lazy to do it ; the flooring was rotting away 
with filth and damp, and they let it rot sooner 
than keep it properly clean, or mend the gaps 
in the boards by a few pieces of common wood. 
As to whitewashing their dwellings either inside 
or out, it was a thing they never thought of. 
They were a bad lot, a thoroughly vile, low set ; 
and though the rector and the schoolmaster had, 
as I have hinted, plenty of trouble with most 
folks about Beechwood, there were none upon 
whom all their efforts appeared so completely 
thrown away as on the dwellers in Blind Alley 
at May's Lane. 

Now it was in Blind Alley that Peter Green 
and his family lived — father, mother, aunts, and 
cousins — there were a whole tribe of the Greens 
and their connections — the worst and lowest 
people in all Beechwood. Peter had been very 
wrathful about his baking — so had all Peter's 
family — especially as the rector requested the 
schoolmaster to give Peter and the boys in 
general a public admonition as to the sin of 
throwing stones, and the punishments to which 
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they rendered themselves liable for so doing. 
Peter and his relatives had an ill-feeling against 
Lawrence Ashford after this, which was in- 
creased when, shortly after, Peter's sister was 
summarily dismissed from Mrs. Ashford*s service 
for improper conduct, that lady declaring that 
nothing should ever induce her to take a girl 
from May's Lane into her household again, 
and acquainting the young woman's mother, 
whom she had been in the habit of assisting 
in many ways, that she would rather not see 
her about the Grange any more. 

Mrs. Green thought herself an ill-used woman ; 
her daughter Charlotte considered herself equally 
aggrieved ; it had been a very pleasant thing 
for both parties, Charlotte's being in service 
at the Grange — they had found their own 
account in it, and when Mrs. Green found that 
she was not likely to have any further assistance 
from the Grange larder, or old clothes from the 
Grange nursery, and that her daughter would 
no longer be able to oblige her with many little 
kindnesses at Mrs. Ashford 's expense, she deter- 
mined to take the first opportunity of repaying 
that lady — fiot for the many benefits she had 
received from her, but for her having thought 
fit at length to discontinue them. No thought 
of this crossed Mrs. Ashford's mind when she 
left England. Evil to her or hers from any-one 
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in Mrs. Green's position was the last thing she 
would have dreamed of. She had dismissed 
Charlotte for misconduct, and had forbidden 
her mother the house, because she had reason to 
believe her no longer worth befriending. There 
she imagined was an end of it. Both Charlotte 
and her mother were of quite a different opinion, 
however; it was hard to see how they could 
punish a lady for not managing her household, 
or retaining her servants, as they thought best. 
It was not very easy to reach her. All they 
could do for the present was to bide their time, 
and encourage Peter Green and the other boys 
of Blind Alley in molesting Lawrence on his 
way to school ; and when they heard that Mr. 
and Mrs. Ashford had left England, they deter- 
mined to do their best to involve Lawrence, who 
they knew was his mother's darling, in some 
serious trouble. 

How this was to be brought about they had 
not yet determined ; but accident favoured them 
unexpectedly. The morning after the affair of 
the pond, Lawrence had left home in order to 
proceed as usual through Beechwood on his way 
to school, when a stone larger and heavier than 
any that had ever yet been thrown at him, came 
whizzing past, and, looking round, he espied — not 
Peter Green, but Peter Green's big brother. Bill, 
or as he was often called, on account of his 
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quarrelsome disposition when smaller boys were 
in the case, " Bully Green." Bully was an idle 
good-for-nothing ne'er-do-well. He was two or 
three years older than Peter, and some time 
back had been expelled from the National 
School for misbehaviour, and since then had 
idled his time away, sometimes earning a trifle 
by weeding or odd jobs, but more often than not 
lounging about the village, playing at pitch-and- 
toss, or any other rough game, loitering at the 
doors of the beershops, of which there was no want 
in Beechwood, and picking up the oaths and low 
words of the men who frequented them. He 
was about as bad a boy as could easily be 
found, considering that he had as yet done 
nothing to bring him under the lash of the 
law — a low, cowardly, false young rascal, and 
a very worthy relation of the good people in 
Blind Alley. 

" What do you do that for ? " cried Lawrence, 
sharply. " If I only catch you, I'll give you 
as sound a licking as ever you had in your life ! " 

It was all very well for Lawrence to say this ; 
but to thrash Bully Green would not have been 
an easy thing for him to do, unless Bully's 
arrant cowardice had made him incapable of 
offering resistance. He was not only older 
than Lawrence, but much stouter and stronger, 
though the superior strength or size of his 
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opponents were not matters that Lawrence was 
much in the habit of considering ; so, seeing 
Bully inclined to be saucy, he ran after him 
with the intention of giving him what he called 
a lesson. 

" I_I didn't throw the stone ! " cried Bully— 
" I — I didn't ! " which was about as great a false- 
hood as any Master William Green had ever 
uttered in his life. Away he ran, over a field or 
two, followed by Lawrence, who was deter- 
mined to chastise him for the lie he had told. 
The direction Bully took was one that 
would bring him out in the high road near 
Mrs. Dalton's, and he hoped, before Lawrence 
overtook him, to meet some of his friends, who 
would be ready to render him every assistance 
in their power. On he went, Lawrence after 
him, and presently, to the latter's great amuse- 
ment, a third party joined in the chase. This 
was Farmer Hill's Newfoundland dog, a magni- 
ficent creature, as black as his bull, but, generally 
speaking, the essence of good temper, with a 
curly coat as shining and glossy as satin. He 
came tearing over the ground, and very soon 
caught Bully by the hind part of his jacket — he 
had an old one of his father's on — and rent 
the garment up the back. Bully shrieked and 
cried, but the dog took hold of another part 
of his jacket, and shook the boy, growling 
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angrily meanwhile. Bully tried to escape from 
his assailant; but a Newfoundland dog is not 
an easy foe to get away from, and this one 
had good reason to entertain angry feelings 
against Bully, from whom he had often received 
serious provocation. The fact was, the dog's 
kennel was in the courtyard before the farm- 
house, which was situated about two hundred 
yards lower down the lane than the Grange. 
On the other side of the lane were the fields over 
which Bully had run, followed first by Lawrence, 
and then by the dog ; and a favourite amuse- 
ment of Bully's had been to hide behind the 
hedge opposite the farm-house, and pelt the 
Newfoundland with stones. The dog could not 
punish the offence at the time it was committed, 
owing to his being chained to his kennel ; but 
he knew perfectly well whom he had to thank 
for these attacks, having keener eyes and a 
better memory than Master Bully had reckoned 
on ; and being loose this morning, as soon as 
he saw Bully, hastened to punish him for the 
cowardly usage he had so often received at his 
hands. He was a good-natured dog, though, as 
Lawrence was perfectly aware, and had no 
intention of biting Bully, or doing anything 
more than give him a thorough good fright 
and shaking, and both of these he certainly did, 
much to Lawrence's enjoyment. 
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** Oh, Master Ashford ! Master Ashford ! call 
him off, call him off ! " yelled Bully. " He'll 
bite me, I know he will — ^he's mad, he's mad, 
and I shall go so too ! " 

"Then they'll smother you between two 
feather beds, to keep you from biting other 
people," said LawTence, ** and there'll be an end 
to your throwing stones ; so that will be one 
good thing come of it Don't make such a 
noise. The d<^'s barking is bad enough, with- 
out your howling toa" 

Rollo threw Bully on the ground, tumbling 
and towsling him over, and Lawrence sat down 
to enjoy the fun. He really had laughed till he 
could hardly stand, and like a good-natured boy 
as he was, thought, - WTiat a pit>' ^lajTie and 
Dalton ain\ here, to see how the fellow^'s catch- 
ing it They would enjoy it so." 

Presenriv RoMo heard his master s whistle- 
Mr. HiE, who had taken the dq^ out for a walk, 
missiiin^ hina, gave lius usonal sigiial for Mm to 
kAhhtol, auDd Rdll<a, alii obedSence, gave Bully «Q«nie 
fntxtbut^ skatbc; laind :scaiicipered <M to tbe fvajnnn^ 
Ifedtittse. BdBy picbed liinnsielf ujx aaad suirv«y«d 
live ngs siimd lUttttein? ito wihSdh i^ -dnog fioad 

Okj^'^ ;3itt)t»pe ; Smtt Roilikr)':^; "^x^S^ Ifcuid mmade Ms 
m ^ ^w?m^i :S!t3itt!ie ttkaaa <cv(or^ ^2>csSdc?; mMch 
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RoUo seemed to have picked out the very 
dirtiest place in the field to throw him down in, 
so that not only his dress, but his face and 
hands, were smeared with mud. 

" You'd make a capital scarecrow," observed 
Lawrence. " Go and hire yourself out by the 
day, and see what the farmers will give you." 

"It's a mercy Tm not killed," whimpered 
Bully. " I believe you'd have liked the dog to 
have done it." 

" Just hold your tongue," said Lawrence. " If 
it wasn't that you're in that state you're not fit 
to be touched with a pair of tongs, I'd pay you 
out for throwing stones at me, as the dog's done 
for pelting him. I've seen you at it ; and if ever 
you do it again, I'll let Farmer Hill know who 
it is sets his dog barking so often. You 
cowardly sneak! to hit the creature when he 
can't take his own part." 

The two boys walked on till they had crossed 
the fields, which lay between the lane in which 
the Grange was situated and the high road to 
the station, and came out near Mrs. Dalton's 
cottage. It was not unusual for Lawrence to 
take this path in fine weather, as it was plea- 
santer and nearer than going first up one lane 
and then down another, and so into the high 
road, which was his usual route in winter. He 
found Artie and Horace looking for him, as 

K 



they expected to see lum come out tiiat way. 
and tibey wefe eager to talk o¥er tiieexodn^ 
events of the last n%lit with him. 

** Here he comcs^ and Bully Green with him^*' 
cried Horace. ^^BoIIy^ you look as if you'd 
been in the wars.*' 

**Don*t talk to die low fellow,^ cried Law- 
leBce. *^ He s had his deservings fior oace.** 

** It s a shame of yoo^ it is^ Master Ashford« 
to talk like that," cried Bully. ** If it hadn't 
been fior yon, I should ne ver have been in this 



"* Why, you low sneak ! You don't mean to 
say I tore your jai^et ! "* cried Lawroice; imii^- 
nantly. 

** Yes, vou did ! " exdJaimed Bullv, to whom 
it suddenlv occurred that bv saviofif this he 
might annoy Lawrence. ** and if you were a 
gentleman you'd pay for it, and buy me a new 
one.'' 

•*And a waistcoat and trousers too/' said 
Horace. •* Ask for enough while youre about it. 
Bully! As if any one ever saw you with a 
thing that was not in tatters yet' 

The three bojrs hastened fon\-anl Artie and 
Lawrence being afraid of losing their train : and 
Bully went sulkily to Blind Alley, in order to 
recount his mishaps to his sympathising relatives. 
His mother was sitting by the fire, her youngest 
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chad in her arms. Charlotte was seated oppo- 
site her, mending some shabby finery. The 
place was as dirty as it well could be, and both 
the women might have found plenty to do in 
clearing it up, and making it, poor as it was, 
look a little more fit for a human habitation ; 
but Mrs. Green, like the rest of the goodwives in 
Maj^s Lane, was not too fond of work, and her 
daughter Charlotte, when out of place, liked 
taking things easy. Bully began to roar, when 
he saw his mother and sister, and exhibited his 
rents and tatters, and the mud upon his clothes, 
declaring it was a shame for Mr. Hill to keep 
such a savage creature as that dog ; but Master 
Ashford w^s quite as much to blame — quite — 
for standing by and letting the dog do it, with- 
out even trying to pull him off. 

" Wasn't there no one else you could call to 
to get the dog pulled off? " asked Mrs. Green. 

" No, it was in the fields between Hill's Lane 
and the road the dog sprung upon me, and 
there was not a soul in sight but Master Ash- 
ford till we came over the stile, and then there 
were young Dalton and Mr. Horace Mayne, and 
didn't they chaff me when I told them Master 
Lawrence had torn my jacket ! " 

" Did you tell them he had done it, or did 
you say it was the dog } " asked Charlotte 
Green, her evil-looking little \\gVv\. ^.te^ ^-^^^ 
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brightening Jp with the possibility of worki 
some mischief and annoyance to the family frc 
whence she had been dismissed. 

" I didn't say a word about'the dc^," repli 
Bully. " He couldn't give me new clothes, l 
I told Master Lawrence he ought, for it was '. 
fault that these were torn so. I wanted tosp 
him a bit before his friends — that was all," 

" And nobody but young Ashford and y 
knows that the dog sprung on you, and that 
was him tore your clothes ? " asked Chariot 
and her eyes looked more evil than ever. S 
seemed to smell mischief as a bird of prey dc 
carrion. 

" No, nobody but us two," said fully ; " 1: 
lots '11 know it afore night-time. He'll tell t 
stor^' to plenty — ^just for the sake of having 
laugh at me." 

"Turn the laugh against him," observ 
Charlotte, significantly. " Can't you tell t 
storj' too .' Was it the dog threw you dov 
and tore jour things ? — or wasn't it jou 
Ashford f. " 

No. it wasn't," cried Bully. " Couldn't, j- 
iw, unless he came upon me unawares. I 

if as big again as he is." 

*• Oh. you fool ! " exclaimed Charlotte, ci: 

iptuously; "didn't he come upon you \vh 

M-eren't looking? — push jou in the mi 
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beat you when you were down, and tear your 
things half off? Didn't he, now — or can't you 
say he did — and won't that come to the same 
thing ? " 

" I can say it, of course," replied Bully, a 
light breaking in upon him. " Swear it, if 
that's any good — but will it be ?" 

" Don't you want to punish him for always 
making game of you? Didn't he nearly frighten 
Peter to death, and set the rector a preachin' at 
you for throwing a few stones ? " said Charlotte ; 
"and won't he have enough now to tell about 
you and the dog, if you don't get the start 
of him, and have the first say in the story ? " 

** Charlotte's right ! " cried Mrs. Green, em- 
phatically. " Your sister Charlotte's right. Bill ! 
She always is ! and now's the time to let Master 
Ashford, and his fine mama too, know they're 
not to treat people as if they were the dirt. I 
should like to see madam's face when her young 
master's had up before the justices, and perhaps* 
sent to prison for beating and ill using of you. 
Serve my lady right, for sending a girl like 
Charlotte away for just speaking a bit of her 
mind, and stopping out past time; and telling 
me I was never to come near the house again. 
As if I wasn't good enough ! Billy, be a good 
boy, and just do as your sister Charlotte tells 
you. You can't do wrong if yow't^ ^\i\^^^ 
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by her ; she's got the best head in the family, 
and till she went to that stuck-up thing at 
the Grange, was always respected wherever 
she's been." 

Billy was quite ready to do as his sister 
Charlotte told him. Not that he cared much 
for her supposed injuries at Mrs. Ashford's 
hands, but he was very willing to learn how 
he could punish Lawrence for laughing at him 
when in the dog's clutches, and for many other 
offences of a similar nature. So he sat down, 
and listened to what Miss Green had to tell 
him, and it was not long before he was perfect 
in his part — so perfect that he almost believed 
his own story, and was quite prepared to play 
the part of an injured and ill-used victim. Then 
Mrs. Green dressed herself, that is to say, she 
smoothed her hair, borrowed a bonnet and 
shawl of her daughter, and leading her child 
in her hand, set off with Bully to the rector, who 
was the nearest magistrate. The child was 
very well dressed indeed, for a poor person's ; as 
well and warmly clothed as need be. Mrs. 
Ashford had taken good care that it should 
be so at the beginning of the winter, and 
Mrs. Green and her other children had been 
saved from starving more than once by that 
lady ; but it did not suit Mrs. Green .to re- 
memher all this now — she only recollected that 
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her daughter had been dismissed from a service 
where her stay had been very profitable to 
some of her relatives, and that the assistance 
Mrs. Ashford had been in the habit of giving 
her was now withdrawn. 

If Lawrence's mother could only have known 
the evil those two women contemplated bringing 
on her boy ! Luckily for her peace of mind, she 
knew nothing of it, and Lawrence had to battle 
his own way as best he might out of the diffi- 
culties they brought upon him. 

The rector had just finished breakfast, and 
was in his study, when he was informed that 
Mrs. Green wished to see him. " Begging," 
thought the old gentleman ; " one of the children 
ill, I suppose, and nothing in the house fit 
to give it. By this time, I expect, she's tired 
out everybody else in the place, and now 
she's going to begin again with me." 

The rector was better acquainted with Mrs. 
Green than Mrs. Ashford had been, but he 
was a much older resident in the place than 
that lady. He laid down his pen and prepared 
himself for a long story of Mrs. Green's troubles, 
winding up with an appeal to his pocket, and 
was rather surprised to see her enter followed 
by Bully Green. 

Mrs. Green came in curtsying very respect- 
fully. She was a tall, thin, bony wotsiait^., ^^>iX 
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fifty, with a plain pale face and deep red 
hair, looking much older than she really was ; 
but she had had a hard life of it, and a 
bad husband; but then such women as Mrs. 
Green don't often meet with either easy lives 
or good husbands. She was rather deaf too, 
and when the rector said, " Good morning, 
Mrs. Green ; what has brought you here t " 
— ^she dropped another curtsy, and replied, 
"A little louder please — Fm rather hard of 
hearing." 

So she was, as the rector knew very well ; 
groaning mentally as he remembered that what- 
ever good advice he might feel it incumbent 
on him to bestow on Mrs. Green, the whole 
household would be edified by hearing. " Well, 
what brings you here, Mrs. Green t " he called 
out at the top of his voice, and Mrs. Green 
hearing him now, curtsied again, and said, 
solemnly, " My son, sir," at the same time 
bringing Bully forward, and exhibiting him 
with all the mud remaining still upon his face 
and hands, and his clothes in the same con- 
dition to which Rollo had reduced them. 

"And what did he bring you for .^ " asked the 
rector. 

" A little louder, please, sir," said Mrs. Green, 
in the polite, honeyed tone she always used 
ivhen speaking to her superiors, and curtsying 
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again. No one could be more polite or plausible 
than Mrs. Green when it pleased her so to be. 

"What did he bring you for .^ " said the rector 
once more; " and why didn't you make him wash 
his face first ? " 

Mrs. Green heard him now, and said, with 
impressive gravity, " I thought it best to let you 
see him as he is, sir." 

The rector was rather surprised at this. In 
his own opinion he saw quite enough of dirty 
boys in the village, without having them brought 
to him for inspection in the Rectory ; but Bully 
now began to play his part, and with tears 
and sobs — boys like Bully are always as ready 
with these as a girl— declared how he had been 
set upon in Mr. Hill's fields by Master Ashford, 
who'd had a spite against him ever since the day 
his brother Peter threw stones at him, which was 
a thing Peter of course had no business to do, and 
he. Bully, had many a time told him as much — 
but why should Master Ashford punish him for 
it ? He had torn his jacket, thrown him down 
in the mud, and punched his nose till he made 
it bleed (Bully could tell stories quite as fast as 
his brother Peter, or his sister Charlotte either), 
and so now his mother being really afraid that 
something would happen, and thinking that, 
though Master Ashford was a young gentleman, 
he oughtn't to go on like this, had toVd \\\tcv. 
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to come with her and take out a summons 
against Master Ashford, just to let him know- 
he wasn't to half-kill people without paying 
for it. 

" A most unlikely story ! " said the rector, 
leaning back in his chair, and surveying Bully 
and his mother through his spectacles. " A 
most unlikely story ! " 

" Yes, it's a terrible story, sir," said Mrs. 
Green, " a terrible story, as you say, sir.** 

** I said a most • unlikely one ! " cried the 
rector, raising his voice. " Why, Green, you're 
too strong and big by half for a slip of a 
lad like Master Ashford to serve you in 
this manner." 

" Oh, you don't know him, sir, you don't 
know him ! " cried Mrs. Green. " It's not 
for me to speak against my betters, but you 
dofit know, sir, what a bringing up that Master 
Ashford's had. His mother spoils him to that 
degree, and he's that oudacious, he'd stand 
at nothing ! The life my daughter Charlotte 
led in the house was beyond everything. She 
couldn't stand it, sir. A girl like that, that 
knows her work, and has been respected in 
all her places, couldn't stop to put up with 
Master Ashford's goings on. He's a limb, sir, 
if ever there was one ; and I do hope you 
won't, just because Billy is but a poor hard- 
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working boy and Master Ashford a gentleman's 
son,^ you won't refuse to sign the summons 
against him. » Such goings on ought to be put 
a stop to, they ought, indeed, sir." 

The rector began to feel very much annoyed. 
As a magistrate, it was his duty to grant 
the summons upon such a case being sworn 
to, but he never felt so inclined to evade his 
duty as at the present moment. He did not 
believe Bully Green's story. Mrs. Green saw 
that he did not, and went on. " You know, 
sir, yourself, how Master Ashford, and young 
Mr. Mayne with him, nearly frightened Billy's 
brother Peter i^to fits, for throwing a stone 
at them. Not that he'd any business to throw 
it — I'm not going to say he had — still it's 
my belief that if you hadn't come up when 
you did, sir, they'd have lit the fire in the 
flues, and there'd have been an end of Peter." 

"Well, well," said the rector, testily; "I 
would much rather, Mrs. Green, if your son per- 
sists in taking a summons, he would apply to 
another magistrate to sign it. I would prefer 
not meddling in this affair myself Go to Mr. 
Rodwell Crowe." 

Mr. Rodwell Crowe's residence was about a 
mile from the Rectory, and Mrs. Green had no 
inclination to travel any further in her quest for 
justice if she could help it, so she ptorcv^W:^ 
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replied, " He's not at home, sir ! WeVe been 
to his house, and he*d just gone up to London." 
The rector began to think there was nothing 
for it but to comply with the demand upon him, 
so cautioning the boy as to the consequences of 
swearing falsely, and ascertaining that he really 
had some idea of the nature of an oath, he 
allowed Bully, who with more tears and sobs 
protested that his story was only too true a 
one, to be sworn, and signed the summons, 
which was forthwith placed in the constable's 
hands for the purpose of being served. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Ifaw Bully Green astonished Lcnvrence Ashford. 

A W R E N C E had invited his Uvo 
friends to dinner that evening, and 
before starting had given his direc- 
tions to the cook. He ordered Artie's 
rourite pie, and the pudding Horace most 
proved of A loin of roast pork, with apple 
ice and stuffing enough for a dozen people, 
lis was a dinner boys were sure to do justice 

and when it was over they drew round the 
*, and cracked their nuts and their jokes 
jether, Horace and Lawrence laughing at 
r. Galsworthy and the pranks they had played 
n, and considering how they could best 
limize him if he made another attempt on 
* fence, and Artie listening to them with a 
*at deal more relish than his uncle would at 

have approved of had he been aware of it. 
esently the housemaid entered with, " Please, 
ister Lawrence, here's a policeman wants to 
I you ;" and the girl ushered a good-tercv^^x^^. 
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pleasant-faced man — ^looking most unlike all 
that boys picture a constable to be — into the 
dining-room. He handed a piece of paper to 
Lawrence, whose first idea was that it nMist be 
something connected with Mr. Galsworthy and 
the preceding night's adventures. He turned 
the paper over, then gave a long, low whistle, 
and cried, "Well, if that rascal, Bully Green, 
isn't at the bottom of this. Oh, you may just 
take this back," he added, flinging it to the 
constable. *' I never laid a hand on the fellow, 
so I've got nothing to do with it" 

" I can't take it back, sir," replied the con- 
stable, civilly. " I'm bound to serve it on you ; 
but of course, you know, I've nothing to do 
with it beyond that. If you didnt thrash Bully, 
you must say so to the magistrates, and leave it 
to them — and if he did thrash him," thought 
the constable, "he might have done a worse 
day's work." But of course it would not have 
been consistent with his official character to say 
so ; therefore, civilly wishing the young gentle- 
men good night, he took his departure. 

" Well, this is a go ! " cried Lawrence, as soon 
as he found himself alone with his friends. " I 
suppose Bully's going to lay all the dog did to 
him to my charge." 

"Shouldn't wonder a bit," replied Horace. 
" Hes brass enough for anything. You know 
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he said you ought to give him a new coat. I 
suppose this is how he means to Xxy and get it" 

Lawrence looked disdainfully at the sum- 
mons. "Don't think I sliall trouble myself 
about it, Mayne. Let the fellow go before the 
justices, and say what he pleases. They'll never 
be flats enough to believe him." 

" I wouldn't advise you to do that," rejoined 
Horace, gravely. " I think the best thing you 
can do is to come round with me to my uncle, 
and ask him about it." 

But Lawrence shook his head at this proposal. 
Mr. Ponder might perhaps consider the way 
in which he had "chaffed" Bully not quite 
correct in a young gentleman. Besides, he 
rather liked to fight his own battles best, and 
had great confidence in his own abilities to do 
so. " No," he said, " if I must go, I must. To 
think of a low cad like that giving me this 
trouble. Won't I take it out of him the first 
chance I get ! I'll teach him to tell lies about 
me! Well, Dalton, law's in your way, you 
know. Now, what's the proper thing to be 
done about this } " 

But Artie's knowledge of the law was not 
worth much ; however, he had good sense and 
sound truthfulness, so he said, "Don't bother 
yourself about it, Ashford ! Go before the 
justices, and if Bully says you beat hitrv, s^-^-^ow 
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didn't ; and if they've got any sense in them, 
they ought to know when a fellow speaks the 
truth, and when he doesn't" 

"But spnse is just the very thing I've often 
heard that country justices never do have," said 
Lawrence, doubtfully. " Let me see, don't they 
call them * the great unpaid ? ' Now, what do 
they get that name for ? — and why ain't they 
paid ? I suppose, because their services are 
worth nothing. Now, if they're a set of muffs — 
which as likely as not they are — they'll believe 
Bully instead of me, and I shall be sent to 
prison. I shouldn't so much mind if I had 
thrashed him. There would have been some 
satisfaction in it ; but I think it's rather hard to 
be punished for nothing." 

" Don't bother yourself, Ashford," said Artie ; 
"if they "are flats enough to believe Bully,* I 
don't think they'll do more than fine you." 

" And take all my pocket money ! " cried 
Lawrence. " That's a nice idea ! Well, I tell 
you what, you fellows ; I shan't let big Bully 
have it all his own way. To-morrow's a half- 
holiday, and Monday, by good luck, is a whole 
one. I'll shut myself up in the study, get out 
ail the law books — there's a precious lot of 
them that belonged to my great-uncle — and 
read up all about it. Then I'll compose a 
speech. Oh, you iveedu't laugh ; I shall have 
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to make up plenty bye-and-bye. How shall I 
get to be Lord Chancellor else ? And I flatter 
myself I shall astonish the justices. I'll be my 
own counsel ! After all, you see, it will be 
getting my hand in against Tm other people's ; 
and won't that Bully hear something about 
himself? I think this is how I'll begin. Here, 
you two fellows sit side-by-side. We want 
some more. I think there's always a whole lot 
of them at St Maur's. I suppose they've 
nothing else to do, and so get made justices for 
the sake of a little amusement. Take the cat on 
the chair by you, Artie. Mayne, let Pincher sit 
by your side. That'll do. Now I'll begin." 

Lawrence threw himself into an attitude — one 
foot advanced and an arm extended — ^the other 
behind his back. " My lords and gentlemen — 
No, that's the way the Queen does it when she 
opens Parliament. Let's see ; Gentlemen " — and 
then he paused. 

" Go ahead, old boy," cried Horace. " Don't 
take up the time of the bench. It's precious, 
remember. We all want to get home to our 
dinners." 

" Gentlemen," said Lawrence, and waved his 
hand again, " Bully says I beat him, which is a 
lie. He says I tore his clothes, and that's another; 
and Bully's well-known character is such, that if 
by any possibility he were capable of telling tlv<i 

L 
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truth, which I don't at all think he could do, 
there isn't a soul in Beechwood would believe 
him. Gentlemen of the jury " 

" But there isn't a jury at the Petty Sessions," 
said Artie. " The justices have it all tlieir own 
way ; and if they think proper to believe Bully 
instead of you, you'll be in for it nicely. I 
wonder what the fine will be." 

"But I ain't going to be fined, you young 
greenhorn!" cried Lawrence. " I'll go to prison 
first— see if I don't ! " 

"Then I'll come and see you!" exclaimed 
Artie, with a burst of enthusiasm in his friend's 
behalf ; " that I will ! And I'll bring my 
new screw-driver in the lining of my cap for 
you to undo your fetters with, if they put 
you any on." 

"If you like,'* suggested Horace, " I'll go 
up stairs with you at once, and take the sheets 
off your bed, and show you how to twist them 
into a rope, to lower yourself from the window 
by. I don't see that if the magistrates send 
you to prison for a thing you've never done, 
they can have the face to expect you to stop 
there, and it's always as well to be prepared 
for the worst." 

" Come along," cried Lawrence, and up-stairs 
the boys went, but just as they were com- 
mencing operations in Lawrence's bed-room. 
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Nurse entered, and intimated that Cook and 
Caroline thought that if Master Lawrence didn't 
want them any more, they should like to fasten 
up, and go to bed. 

" That's a hint for us to be of5f ! " cried Horace. 
" Good bye, old fellow — don't be down. I'll 
come round to-morrow, and give you a lesson 
upon dancing on the tight-rope." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Lawrence prepares his Defence^ with a view to astonish 

Justice Shallow, 

iHE next afternoon as soon as he 
came home from school, Lawrence 
did as he said he would — shut 
himself up in his father's study, 
and began searching the law books, with a 
view to acquire as much useful information 
as need be upon the law of assault. There 
was quite a legal library in the old oak book- 
case. 

"To think of any man," soliloquised Law- 
rence, " being expected to read all that ! I 
suppose they must though, if they mean to 
be good lawyers. I don't wonder at their 
wanting strong coffee to keep them awake! 
I think ril ring the bell, and have the coffee 
at once to begin with." 

So he did, desiring the Cook to make it 
very good, and let him have plenty of it in 
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the course of the day, and then he took out 
the books and examined them to see which 
would be most useful to him. Lawrence's 
great uncle had been a barrister, and it was 
through him the books had come into Mr. 
Ashford's possession. Lawrence had always 
been told that they were ultimately destined 
for him, but he had never till now taken much 
interest in them. 

" ' Abbott on Shipping.' Well, that's not 
much good to me under present circumstances 
— perhaps it might suit Mayne — I'll ask him 
if he'd like me to lend it to him. ' Smith's 
Leading Cases.' Now, I wonder whether I 
shall find anything in them to suit my case." 
He turned the book over. " No, I don't see 
anything about assaults — that's what they want 
to bring me in for. * Roper's Husband and 
Wife ' — ah ! time enough to look at that when 
I'm going to get married. Oh, come, here's 
* Burn's Justice.' I dare say I shall find some- 
thing in that. Here comes the coffee. Now, 
I'll go in for some hours' hard reading — I 
expect I shall make those Justices open their 
eyes. They'll wonder where I got my law 
from." 

Lawrence drank his coffee, and turned over 
the leaves of the book before him ; then finding 
matters relative to his own positiotv, s^l lo ^o^ 
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in good earnest to master the points of law 
connected with it. 

" Hum ! ha ! there's one thing I don't like 
at all about it — ^that fellow will be allowed 
to swear anything he likes, and I shan't be 
allowed to swear at all — just put in * Not 
Guilty ; ' well, I don't suppose it matters — 
the word of a gentleman ought to be as good 
as the oath of a cad like that; Besides, he's 
got no witnesses — ^how should he to what was 
never done ? " 

He rang the bell for more coffee, and then 
resumed his reading. " Can't quite under- 
stand it — there's one or two points I'm not 
perfect in — I'll master them though. My head's 
getting rather muddled. Let me see, what do 
fellows do when they want to keep their brains 
cool } Put a wet towel round their foreheads — 
I'll go in my mother's room and get one to put 
round mine." 

So he did, and caught sight of hhnself in 
the large cheval glass by Mrs. Ashford's dressing 
table. " I think I'll practise my speech now - 
get the attitude up — let me see. * Gentlemen 
and your Worship' — that'll take them all in, 
and they can't be jealous of one another — * the 
plaintiff, William, alias Billy, alias Bully Green, 
says I thrashed him, which charge as far as 
the past is concerned I deny /;/ toto' — I may 
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as well give them a bit of Latin — I wonder 
if they'll understand it — ' though I can only 
say as far as the future is concerned, Til take 
the first opportunity of giving him as thorough 
a licking as ever he had in his life/ Oh, that'll 
never do ! Fd better keep that to myself * I 
need hardly say, gentlemen, that — that* — dear 
me, what had better come next ? — * I need 
hardly say — ' " 

" Please, Master Lawrence, dinner's ready," 
said Caroline, at the door of the study, where 
she thought he still was. 

" All serene ! " cried Lawrence, and went 
down and dined, and then returned to the 
study, putting the damp towel round his head 
before he began, and directing Cook to supply 
him with more coffee, informing her that he was 
reading hard, and there was nothing like strong 
coffee to keep him up under it. He was very 
busy with his books, taking notes, and working 
away when Horace and Artie came to see 
him. 

" What's the matter } " cried the former. 
" What on earth have you got that thing round 
your head for .? " 

" I'm getting up my case," replied Lawrence, 
gravely, " and I want to keep my head cool 
and collected to do it with. Sit down, you two. 
I think I've done now; I shall go over thviv^^s 
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on Monday to make sure I've got all right. 
Y(5u'll stop to tea ? do ! and we'll have lots 
of toast." 

Horace and Artie sat down by the study fire. 
Lawrence laid aside his books, and came there 
too, and they began to chat over matters. 

" What do you think about my notion as to 
the sheets } " enquired Horace. " I was prac- 
tising on my own last night. They make a 
very good rope well managed. Shall I come 
and show you how to twist them ? " 

" No," replied Lawrence, " I don't think 
myself the magistrates will be such flats as 
to give it against me. If they do, I'll go to 
prison, and stop in it just to spite them." 

" I wouldn't be too sure," said Horace. 
" Bully's safe to pitch them a precious long 
yarn." 

" Never mind, it will be nothing but lies from 
beginning to end," rejoined Lawrence, " and 
I shall expose him." 

" Well, if you /lave to pay the fine," said 
Horace, " I've got twelve-and-ninepence ready 
to help you with." 

" You're a brick," cried Lawrence, feelingly. 
" But why should I pay a fine for what I didn't 
do ? I'll go to prison ten times over first. 
There's one thing vexes me, and that is, that 
the rector should have signed the summons. 
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Now, he knows Bully, and he knows something 
of me, and however could he believe the lies 
that fellow told him ? " 

" Don't suppose he did," replied Horace, 
" but, you see, being a magistrate he was obliged 
to sign the summons when applied to. Couldn't 
help himself. You'll be all right if he's on the 
bench next Tuesday, but I've heard that he's 
taken ill, and won't be able even to preach 
to-morrow, so the chances are you won't have 
him at the Court on Tuesday." 

" Never mind, I shall have something better," 
cried Lawrence, " the truth ! and if the rector 
isn't there, you won't make me believe that any 
set of gentlemen would believe that Bully, or 
take the word of a fellow like that against 
mine." 

Horace did not like to say anything more 
to dishearten Lawrence, but having heard some- 
thing from his uncle of the characters of the 
different magistrates who presided at the St. 
Maur Petty Sessions, he did not feel very 
sanguine as to Lawrence's coming off quite so 
triumphantly as he expected. However, he 
promised to be with him on the next Tuesday ; 
indeed, Lawrence considered it highly necessary 
that both Artie and he should do so, as they 
might be called on as witnesses in his behalf 
Artie said that he would ask for a holvd'a.'^ l\c>\xv 
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his office duties on purpose ; and Horace, who 
was determined that his friend should not go to 
prison if he could help it, especially as he would 
not follow his advice about the sheets, mentally 
resolved that he would take every farthing of his 
pocket money with him towards paying the 
fine, if any were inflicted upon Lawrence. 



( I5S ) 




CHAPTER XII. 

How one Story is good till another is told. The yustices find 
Mrs. Hart too mtuhfor them. 

H E important Tuesday came, and 
Lawrence, accompanied by his two 
faithful friends, repaired to the Court 
House at St. Maur. As young 
gentlemen are not generally very familiar with 
such places, they looked about them a little 
curiously, and Lawrence was rather disgusted 
at finding that instead of the dite of St. Maur 
and its neighbourhood being assembled to hear 
the trial, no one was present but the roughs of 
the town and some of those of Beechwood. 

" A nice set to be had up before," he said, 
superciliously. " I hope they won't keep us long 
waiting amongst such a lot." 

" There's Bully ! " exclaimed Horace. " Well, 
if they haven't made him quite a swell ! Ac- 
tually he's got a clean face ! " 

So Bully really had, and his hair brushed, 
and a clean linen collar of the amiable CVv2ot- 
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lotte's round his neck. His respectable relatives 
had for once mended up his clothes, and al- 
together effected such a metamorphosis that he 
hardly knew himself. His mother, who was 
to be his chief witness, came with him, so did his 
sister Charlotte, looking very tidy and trim in 
her neat straw bonnet and cotton gown. She 
was a short stout girl with a high colour, and 
hair like her mothers, inclining to be red ; but to 
anyone who did not know her she would have 
appeared a decent country girl enough, and the 
last person to have been suspected of such a 
piece of wickedness as she had been busy in. 
She kept by Bully's side prompting him in his 
part, and nervously anxious lest he should not be 
perfect in it. Peter was there too, having taken 
a holiday from school, and devoutly hoping that 
Master Lawrence would be rewarded for the 
baking he had given him. 

The justices came in — first one and then 
another, but there was no Rector of Beechwood 
among them. 

" The old gentleman's worse, I'm afraid," said 
Lawrence, "or I'm sure he'd have been here. 
Well, they're taking it uncommonly easy ! I 
think they're playing at justices to amuse them- 
selves." 

It seemed something like it, for the magis- 
trates oi St. Maur were in the habit of meeting 
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upon the bencli much more with a view to a 
little harmless recreation for themselves than 
with a regard for anything more serious. They 
took things ea3y ; the country gentlemen about 
those parts troubled themselves very little 
about the law of the cases that came before 
them, not too much about the justice, were 
very severe on poachers, as country justices 
generally are, supported the town police in 
their authority, right or wrong, and, knowing 
very little about legal matters themselves, 
were pretty well at the mercy of their clerk, 
and in indifferent cases mostly gave their 
decisions as he directed them. The chairman 
that Tuesday morning was one Captain Frazer. 
He had been in the army many years, and 
acquired therein a habit of expecting* people 
to give him the same implicit unquestioning 
obedience that he had exacted from his soldiers. 
Being a justice of the peace made him feel at 
times something of the old power he had exer- 
cised when in his regiment. It was a delightful 
variety in the monotony of his country life, and 
gave him a little of his former importance, espe- 
cially when, as on the present occasion, he took 
the chair. Horace scanned the Captain curi- 
ously. "You'd have had a better chance, 
Ashford, if the Rector had been in the chair, 
If you don't mind what youVe about, that fellow 
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will give it against you, out of sheer spite and 
aggravation." 

The Captain took his seat, and very soon dis- 
posed of the first charge of the day, giving 
sentence in a manner which showed he was not 
at all disposed to take a merciful view of any- 
thing that came before him. 

" You'll have a tough customer to deal with, 
Lawrence," observed Horace. " Now, here's 
that Bully coming on ! Won't he spin a pre- 
cious yarn ! " 

Bully was sworn, and then began his state- 
ment. By his own account, he was walking 
peaceably across some fields on his way to 
breakfast, when he felt a stone flung at him. 
He looked round, and saw Master Lawrence 
Ashford* Master Ashford was always throwing 
stones, and then saying other people threw them 
at him. Had half killed his (Bully's) little 
brother — put him in a clump of bricks and 
nearly baked him alive ! If it had not been for 
the Rector coming up, Peter would have been 
roasted like a potato. Naturally he (Bully) did 
not like that — had once told Master Lawrence 
so, and, ever since, the young gentleman had 
had a spite against him. He turned when he 
felt the stone thrown, and seeing Master Ash- 
ford, asked him civilly not to do so again. 
Master Ashford took no notice, and he (Bully) 
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went on. Presently he felt something a-top of 
him — his jacket being clawed, as it were, half off 
his back; and, looking round, he saw Master 
Ashford, as well as he could see him out of one 
eye, for the other was closed up with a blow 
that he had given him. Master Ashford threw 
him down, and jumped a-top of him, kicking 
and punching him till he thought he should not 
have a bit of breath left in his body. 

" Didn't you resist him ? " asked one of the 
magistrates, while Captain Frazer listened with 
a credulity only to be equalled by the unblush- 
ing audacity of the falsehoods Bully Green was 
pouring forth. Bully modestly replied to the 
question, " I was afraid, as Master Ashford's a 
gentleman. I didn't like to hit my betters ; but 
when we came out of the field I showed my 
torn jacket to young Mr. Mayne and Master 
Dalton, and told Master Ashford he ought to 
give me a new one." 

" The abominable young scoundrel ! " Horace 
whispered to Artie. " If he isn't going to 
bring us in as witnesses on his side, and if that 
. precious old fellow in the chair isn't swallowing 
his lies as fast as he can tell them. Did you 
ever see such an old flat ? " 

Horace's remarks were more true than re- 
verent Captain Frazer was evidently disposed 
fully to believe all Master Bully told him — 
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simply because Bully had sworn it, without 
troubling himself whether Bully's idea of an oath 
or his general moral character were at all to be 
relied on. The other gentlemen, who had come 
to the bench by way of a little relaxation, were 
very much amused with Bully s statement, and 
the innocent country air with which he made 
them. Now and then Bully was not quite up 
to his part ; and had the magistrates known a 
little more of what they were about, they would 
have detected two or three discrepancies in his 
narrative. But they seemed to sit there, as 
many a country magistrate does, to prove that 
the race of Justice Shallows is by no means 
extinct. 

"A pack of muffs ! " thought Lawrence, 
"Know no more what they're about than so 
many old women ! Oh, Master Bully ! Master 
Bully ! Ain't my fingers tingling to thrash you. 
What a pack of lies for any fellow to stand and 
string together ! " 

Then Bully's witness, his mother, was called 
up, and the old woman advanced, courtesying as 
usual, and took the oath in due form. Then 
she deposed that Bully had come home the last 
Friday with his jacket torn and his face dirty, 
and declared that Master Ashford had thrown 
btm down in the mud, beaten him, and torn his 
clothes* Bully might have struck again — ^yes. 
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of course he might ; but she had always brought 
him up to be civil to his betters. No, she had no 
ill-will against Master Ashford — none at all — 
nor to any of the family. 

Here Lawrence was asked if he had any 
questions to put to the witness ; he had declined 
doing so to Bully, saying, disdainfully, the fellow 
had told quite lies enough, and he was not going 
to trouble himself about making him tell any 
more ; a response that caused Captain Frazer to 
look sternly at the young gentleman who, even 
in his presence, could presume to speak thus. 
The Captain had been so used to the discipline 
of a regiment, that the idea of a youngster 
like Lawrence speaking in this manner, was 
in his eyes a crime of no slight magnitude. 
Bully's manner, with its cringing servility and 
apparent simplicity, was far more calculated 
to win upon him. However, when Mrs. Green 
was in the box, Lawrence thought he would try 
and shame her — if as he said she had any 
conscience in her — and began questioning her — 
for a boy cleverly enough. Mrs. Green could 
not deny that Mrs. Ashford had been very 
kind to her, but not — and an evil look stole 
into the old woman's eyes — not since her 
daughter Charlotte had left The Grange. 

" There you are ! " cried Lawrence, triumph- 
antly. " Don't you see, gentleovetv, \.\\^ OA 

M 
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thing's got a spite against me because my 
mother wouldn't have anything more to do with 
her/' 

"Oh, Master Ashford! Master Ashford!" cried 
Mrs. Green, dolefully, putting her apron to her 
eyes. " How can you stand there and say so, 
when you know how quietly I put up with your 
nearly killing little Peter by baking him alive ?" 

" Baking him alive 1 " cried Captain Frazer, 
who, now that the charge Bully had brought 
against Lawrence was reiterated by Mrs. Green, 
began to think it must be true, and turned to- 
wards Lawrence with a look that told plainly he 
regarded him as a monster of juvenile depravity. 

" Well 1 for an old one," whispered Horace 
to Artie, " I never did see such a flat ! " 

" Baking him alive in the brick-field, sir ! " 
cried Mrs. Green, again applying her apron — 
you may be sure it was a clean one — to her 
eyes. Captain Frazer was about to ask for an 
account of this piece of wickedness on Law- 
rence's part, when the clerk of the court, Mr. 
Ray, who knew a little more of law than the 
Captain, hinted that there was no charge of 
baking, or roasting either, preferred against 
Lawrence, and that it would be as well to 
keep to the case before the Bench ; so Captain 
Frazer desired Lawrence to ask any further 
questions he wished to put at once, and not 
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to take up the time of the magistrates for 
nothing. 

" Haven't you always encouraged Peter and 
Bully to throw stones at me when going to 
school ? " asked Lawrence. 

" Nothing to do with the present case/' said 
Captain Frazer, gruffly. 

"Hasn't it, though?" cried Lawrence, indig- 
nantly. " You'd say it had, sir, if you'd been 
peppered by the cads as iVe been ; and I don't 
believe they'd have been half as bad if the old 
woman hadn't put them up to it — if there's any 
mischief they ain't perfect in, they've only to go 
to her to learn it." 

Here Lawrence was called to order — certainly 
not too soon — and then desired, if he had nothing 
farther to ask of Mrs. Green, to make his own 
statement. This he did, and a very straight- 
forward one it was; narrating first how Bully 
had thrown a stone at him, when he was met 
with the unexpected question from Mr. Rod well 
Crowe how he knew Bully had thrown it. 

" Because there was no one else in the way to 

■ 

do so," was the reply. 

" As far as you saw," observed Captain 
Frazer, gravely. *' How can you tell who 
might have been behind the hedge } " 

" I only wish some one had been," replied 
Lawrence.. " any one whose wotd cov^A \i^ 
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believed, that is — " He went on, not by any 
means so fluently as he had done the preceding 
day when he had practised some time before his 
mother's cheval glass, but still with the air of a 
boy who speaks the truth, and who all his life has 
never spoken anything else. I think any one 
but country justices could scarcely have failed 
to perceive that he did so. But unluckily, from 
the first, Lawrence had been, as Horace whis- 
pered apart to Artie, " too cheeky by half," and 
this had made an unfavourable impression upon 
the chairman, who generally influenced the 
others. Besides, there was another consider- 
ation ; they liked to be civil to Ray, the clerk of 
the court, and do him a good turn now and 
then, and it was not often they could put fees m 
his way — the majority of cases being those in 
which neither plaintiff" nor defendant could pay 
costs if they inflicted them — and it was very 
certain if Lawrence was unable to do so, his 
father would be sure to pay them for him. Ray 
was a civil man — very — and with a large family 
too, and it was only right to take that into 
consideration. 

Lawrence finished what he had to say, and 
then was asked if he had any witnesses. " Well, 
there were two boys knew something of Bully, 
and who heard what the fellow had to say when 
he came out in the road ; he should like to have 
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them up. Horace was first called ; and deposed 
that he had never, all the time he had been at 
Beechwood, seen Bully either with a clean face 
or an untorn jacket. He never liked to use 
strong expressions, so he would say no more 
of him than that he was the dirtiest, laziest 
young rascal in the place. When Bully came 
out of the field he certainly said Lawrence had 
torn his coat, but not a word as to his throwing 
him down, or assaulting him in any manner. 
Should not have been such a flat as to have 
believed him if he had. What did his friend 
Ashford say when he heard Green accuse him 
of tearing his jacket } Called him a low sneak, 
and asked him what he meant by it. Chaffed 
the fellow himself for saying it, but didn't think 
he was in earnest. 

Artie's evidence was to the same effect. He 
was as positive as Horace had been that Bully 
never said a word about the assault. 

"Just what /said!" cried Lawrence. "He 
never said a word to them about my beating 
him.'* 

Mr. Ray began to feel less confident about 
his fees, considerate as the magistrates were 
to him ; this was a strong point in Lawrence's 
favour, and he emphatically remarked, " He did 
not say he had not been assaulted." 

The chairman seemed to consider tVv.\s» -^l ^^\<^- 
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found remark — to look upon it as a matter 
of course that it was Bully's custom whenever 
he parted with any one, to say they had not 
beaten or ill-used him ; and the observation had 
its weight with him. He leaned back in his 
chair, and deliberated — looking wise with all his 
might; then he turned to one and another of 
his colleagues, who whispered and laughed to- 
gether. Lawrence and Bully had furnished 
them with no small amusement ; but the former 
thought of the fable of the frogs and the boys, 
and felt tempted to tell the gentlemen who 
were making merry at his expense that what 
was play to them was very serious work to 
him. He was thoroughly indignant at their 
hesitating a moment about taking his word 
before Bully's. But he was more indignant still 
when he saw two or three of them produce 
sandwich-boxes, and pass them round — it put 
him irresistibly in mind of the audience of a 
theatre discussing " apples, oranges, biscuits, 
ginger-beer!" He drew a long breath, and 
looking at his friends, said, " Well ! " a most 
emphatic " well," that spoke volumes as to his 
opinion of the proceedings of the justices. 

" They're taking it easy," observed Horace, 
indulging in a long low whistle, for which he 
was promptly called to order. 

But, after all, the boys ought to have con- 
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sidered that the justices had some right to take 
it easy ; they had been some time on the bench, 
and sent one poor wretch to prison, so no doubt 
they were tired ; and it must have been nearly 
three hours since any of them had breakfasted, 
so they might well be hungry ; and besides they 
did their work for nothing, and might therefore 
suppose they had a right to do it in their own 
fashion. 

" I suppose this is what they mean by the 
dignity of the law," observed Lawrence, looking 
at the careless attitudes and nonchalant bearing 
of the gentlemen on the bench. 

." It*s precious little they know of law," re- 
joined Horace, " and I'm very much afraid, 
old fellow, you'll find they know nothing of 
justice either. You'll see they've bolted every- 
one of Bully's lies just as they're bolting their 
sandwiches. I wish we'd had the sense to bring 
some with us." 

Presently Captain Frazer leaned forward, and 
had a little conversation with Mr. Ray, who 
looked as if the bench had arrived at a con- 
clusion that was very satisfactory to him, and 
then the Captain turned to Lawrence, and said, 
" You are called on to pay, or your parents will 
have to do so for you, a fine of fifteen shillings, 
and thirty shillings costs." 

" What for.^" asked Lawrence. 
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" For assaulting William Green," was the 
reply, given in the Captain's most impressive 
manner. He looked precisely as he might have 
done in former times when ordering a soldier 
fifty lashes for insubordination. I think he 
would not have been at all displeased to have 
given Lawrence a slight taste of something of 
the kind. 

" But I didn't do it ! " burst forth Lawrence 
passionately. " Haven't I told you, sir, I didn't 
do it ? " 

" He has sworn that you did," was the reply, 
" and you cannot disprove it, having no witnesses 
present at the time." 

" He took precious good care I should 
not have ! " cried Lawrence. " I wish the poor 
dog could open his mouth and tell his own 
story. The abominable story-telling young 
rascal ! '* 

" Hush ! hush ! " said Horace, attempting to 
soothe his friend down. "Pay the fine, old 
fellow, and have done with it. I've got fifteen 
shillings here, and Dalton's brought three 
towards it." 

" Catch me taking them ! " exclaimed Law- 
rence." 

" Yes, yes, you will," observed Artie, " and 
I'd give you more, only I haven't got it." 

" And you need not be afraid," added Horace 
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soothingly, " but Til get the money's worth out 
of Bully before long." 

" I'll go to prison ! " cried Lawrence. 

" No, you won't," said Horace. " I know 
better. We can't quite do it, sir," he continued, 
addressing the chairman, ** and Mr. and Mrs. 
Ashford are in France, but IVe got a silver 
watch of my own here, if you'll reckon that in." 

Some of the justices laughed. As to Captain 
Frazjer, it was not in the memory of man that 
he had ever done so— certainly not since he had 
been a Justice of the Peace ; but there was a 
commotion at the door of the court, and a shrill 
voice crying, " I'm not too late to be heard — 
now don't go to say so — oh, please, gentlemen, 
please, let me say my say, I won't trouble you 
long ; and I should have been here hours ago, if 
it hadn't been that I knew nothing afore of 
Master Ashford's difficulties, and the lies that 
Bully Green's been a telling on him." 

The speaker was old Widow Hart, looking 
flushed and excited, but very resolutely bent on 
having her own way, and telling her story. 
With her stood Harry Black, and the two made 
their way to the front of the court, and Harry 
addressed the justices, saying, " If you please, 
gentlemen, I hope you'll hear Mrs. Hart, though 
they do say it's too late, and you've decided 
against Master Ashford. It's only an hour ago 
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Mrs. Hart heard what was going on, and she 
would have known nothing of it then, only 
my mother sent me round with some sewing 
for her daughter to do, and I began telling her 
what a precious story Bully Green had been 
getting up, upon which she said if she could 
only get to the court she would soon let your 
worships know the rights of it ; so I asked 
father to let me have the cart, and I drove 
her down, and here she is." 

" Yes, here I am, gentlemen," panted the 
old lady ; " so now if you'll let me be sworn 
all right and regular. Til tell my story straight- 
forward, and you'll soon see who it was tore 
Bully Green's coat, and dirtied his face for him. 
Lor-a-mussy if he hasn't had it washed for 
once ! " 

The justices consulted together. They had 
given their decision, and some thought they 
were bound to abide by it. On the other hand, 
it was an awkward thing to have a witness 
coming forward who might give quite another 
colour to the affair, and refusing to hear her. 
And then there were the papers — those papers 
with their never-ending sneers at " Justices' 
justice," and " the great unpaid," would be 
getting hold of the story, and the old woman's 
version of it — perhaps it would be as well to 
hear what she had to say, and reconsider 
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their decision. So they allowed Mrs. Hart 
to be sworn, and then the old dame com- 
menced telling her tale. 

She had gone out on the Friday morning to 
gather some cresses from the brook that flowed 
on one side* of Farmer Hill's field. He had 
told her she might take them, and two or 
three of the ladies in the village bought them 
regular of her, and every little helped when 
a body was hard put to it to make both ends 
meet, and had been turned out of house and 
home and living too, as was her case — 

" Keep to the point," said Mr. Ray. " What 
has this to do with the assault } " 

" A very great deal," answered Mrs. Hart. 
" If I hadn't gone out to gather the cresses, 
I should never have seen what was going on 
in Farmer Hill's fields last Friday morning, 
and if I'd no customers for my cresses, where 
would be the use of my getting them } " 

" Will you keep to the point } " said Captain 
Frazer, frowning on her, while the rest of the 
justices seemed to think that the old lady 
had made her appearance at the court solely 
for their amusement, for they leaned back and 
laughed and looked at her as if the whole 
thing were a farce, and she a new actress in 
it; however, undisturbed by either frowns or 
laughter, Mrs. Hart went on with her stotY* 
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" As I was a sayin', your worships, I was 
a gatherin' my cresses, when I saw Mr. H ill's 
Newfoundland dog — and a fine creature he is 
too — but dear, dear, what it must take to 
keep him ! " And Mrs. Hart shook her head, 
as if estimating the worth of the amount of 
dog's meat weekly consumed by Rollo. 

" Will you go on t " exclaimed Captain. 
Frazer angrily, " or will you go down } Re- 
member that the time of the bench is not to be 
trifled with in this manner." 

" He's getting waxey ! " whispered Artie in 
delight. " What a jolly old soul Mrs. Hart 
is ! Just look at the old buffer ! She's put 
him in a regular fume ! " 

" I'm going on, sir ; I'm going on, gentlemen," 
cried Mrs. Hart plaintively. " Dear, dear ! ain't 
I telling it all as fast as I can } Well, Rollo — 
that's the name Mrs. Hill gave him when she 
married the farmer; he was only called Bob 
before then " 

** Will you go on } " cried Captain Frazer 
once more. In all his life he had never met 
with such an unmanageable person. Mrs. Hart 
seemed to have come there for the express 
purpose of teaching him that a regiment of 
soldiers may be more easily kept in order 
than a single old woman. 

" I'm a goin', sir, — I'm a goin'. Well, Rollo, 
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or Bob — does it matter, gentlemen, which I 
call him ?^ — came racing and tearing along, a 
frisking and enjoying hisself, and presently I 
saw on the other side of the hedge to where 
I was a gatherin* my cresses. Master Ashford 
and Bully Green. They was having words 
together. Master Ashford said Bully had 
thrown a stone at him, and threatened to give 
him a hidin' for it. I was in hopes he'd keep 
his word, though I was rather afraid he*d strain 
hisself a doin* it — for his strength's not equal 
to his spirit isn't Master Ashford's, and then 
he'd have hurt hisself a beatin' Bully — ah! 
you may laugh, gentlemen, you may laugh, 
but I've been the mother of ten, born and 
chrissened, and it isn't a good thing for boys 
to " 

"Will you go on, Mrs. Hart } " cried Captain 
Frazer again. 

" And ain't I agoin' on ? " said Mrs. Hart, 
pathetically. " Well, I should have been glad 
for Bully to have caught it, for he's a deal too 
ready with his impudence, and hasn't no notion 
of behaving hisself; and was just wishin' Master 
Ashford a little better able to give him his 
deservings, when Rollo, or Bob — ^which is it 
to be, gentlemen } " 

" Both, if you like," exclaimed the Captain, 
infuriate. 
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" But it cant be both, when there was only- 
one dog," observed Mrs. Hart " Well, as I 
was a sayin', RoUo, hearing voices, listened, and 
gave a low growl — he was angry, I could see — 
then he crouched and growled again ; and pre- 
sently, over the hedge he went — ^he's a wonderful 
creature for leaping that dog ! and pounced on 
Bully Green, a-shakin' and a-tearin' on him, as 
would have done you good to see him, gentle- 
men. He rolled him in the dirt, and tore his 
jacket nearly off, and tumbled and towsled him 
finely. I kept follerin' them on the other side 
of the hedge, so that I could see it alL Bully 
caUed for help, but it wasn't to be expected 
Master Ashford would come beti^-een him and 
the dog, and perhaps get his hands bit for his 
pains. Presently Rollo — I think 111 call him 
Rollo, gentlemen — heard his master^s whistle, 
and away he went — he s a well-behaved obe- 
dient creature — and left Bully to pick hisself 
up. Didn't he go on at Master Ashford, who 
<M[ily jeered at him a bit, as was natural he 
should?" 

" Did you see him strike or ill-use Green in 
any way ? " asked one of the gentlemen. 

" Not at all, sir ; he d no time, if he'd been 
disposed, before the dog came up, and after- 
wards I'm sure Bully was in no state for a young 
feotleman to handle It wam't Ukely Master 
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Ashford would have touched him then, so they 
got out in the road together, and I saw two 
other young gentlemen, friends of Master Ash- 
ford, come up, and I heard them havin' words 
with Bully and a-laughin* at him ; and then they 
went down to the station, and Bully, I suppose, 
went home ; and after a bit I got my cresses, 
and got the rheumatiz too with looking for 
them, and had to lay in my bed, till last night I 
was able to sit up a bit, and this morning Harry 
Black came round with some sewing, and told 
me what a pack of lies Bully had been puttin' 
together ; so I said, * Harry, if you'll drive me 
down to the town, for I'm that stiff I shall 
never be able to walk it. 111 go and tell their 
worships the rights of it, for it's as well to be 
on the safe side, though I don't suppose any 
one that's got a grain of sense would think of 
believing Bully Green ! " 

The justices looked a little taken aback by 
this last remark of Mrs. Hart's. Mr. Ray turned 
to his papers to conceal a smile. The observa- 
tion had not touched him ; his belief in Bully 
Green's story had by no means been so implicit 
as Captain Frazer's ; but then, before Mr. Ray 
had taken the office of clerk to the court, he 
had acquired some knowledge of the law, and 
was quite aware that even in a court of justice 
such things may be met with as Cals^ ^"^^^fvcss|^ 
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and untrue witnesses. But Captain Frazer and 
his colleagues on the bench had nothing to 
qualify them for the position they occupied, 
but the fact that they were country gentlemen 
with moderately good incomes, and were very 
fond of the brief show of authority and petty 
importance which it gave them. Mrs. Hart was 
an awkward witness ; there was no denying that 
her story placed matters on a very different 
footing. Bully began to wish himself out of 
court, and his mother to feel a little uncom- 
fortable, but it was not very easy to disconcert 
her. This was not the first deception she had 
been found out in, nor the last she was likely to 
practise, so she put the best face she could on 
the matter by crying out, " Oh, Billy ! Billy ! 
How could you go and tell your poor mother 
Master Ashford tore your coat, when all along 
it wasn't .' He must have been confused and 
frightened, your worships, and Master Ashford 
always is a-girdin' and a-jeerin' of him ; so it's 
no wonder he could not rightly tell who it was 
^Bpning on him and threw him down ! " 

Silence, woman ! " said Captain Frazer, 

rnly. Then he consulted with his colleagues, 

id Mr. Ray gave his opinion on the matter, 

rhich was that, althought perhaps, strictly 

icaking, the magistrates had given their deci- 

and Green might complain of their re- 
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versing it, still, after the hearing of this witness, 
it would be difficult to affirm that the assault 
had been committed by Master Ashford. And 
Mr. Ray, who knew that there was very little 
chance of his recovering his fees from Bully or 
his parents, looked very disinterested, and as if 
he did not care about them at all; and if appear- 
ances are sometimes deceptive in this world, who 
shall say it was so in the case of Mr. Ray t 

Captain Frazer had never felt himself so 
awkwardly placed before. To have an old 
woman make him, as it were, eat his very 
words ! He hemmed and hawed, and coughed ; 
but he was chairman, and whatever was tp 
be said must be said by him ; so at last, 
addressing Lawrence, he sternly informed him 
that he might thank the last witness, Mrs. Hart, 
for having extricated him from a position in 
which his own heedlessness had placed him. 
Had he been proceeding to school in an orderly 
and decorous manner, it was clear that this 
charge could never have been brought against 
him, and he trusted that the unpleasantness he 
had gone through would be a warning to him for 
the future. I am afraid Lawrence was not very 
much edified by this address, and the captain 
turned to reprimand Bully, but that prudent 
youth had made good his retreat, so that he 
was not benefited by the captain's eloc^^tvc^, 

N 
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Lawrence and his friends went off trium- 
phantly, and encountered Mr. Galsworthy at 
the door, he having come to the court in the 
hope of seeing Lawrence suffer at Bully's hands; 
an amiable wish which, thanks to Mrs. Hart, was 
doomed to be disappointed. Lawrence, with 
the utmost politeness, touched his cap, and 
hoped Mr. Galsworthy had not caught cold in 
the pond. He had no other answer than a vin- 
dictive scowl, and llorace observed— 

" If we had thought of it, Mr. Galsworthy, we 
would have asked you to be bail for Ashford's 
paying the fine. You would have been de- 
lighted to be surety for him." 

Then they encountered Harry Black and 
Mrs. Hart, and Lawrence shook hands heartily 
with the old lady, and thanked her for her 
services in his behalf. The others followed 
his example, and told Harry he had behaved 
like a brick in bringing her. Mrs. Hart was 
delighted. She was a heroine in her own eyes, 
and in theirs also. They helped her up into 
Harry's cart, and having seen her off, strolled 
down the town, and made two or three pur- 
chases, which they thought would be useful to 
her, intending to present them on their way 
home; and they both agreed with Lawrence 
that this was a much more satisfactory way of 
sptndmg their money than in paying the fine 
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" those flats " wanted to impose upon him ; and 
there was another conclusion they were equally 
unanimous in, and that was that they were in 
honour bound to leave no stone unturned to 
restore the old dame and her daughter to their 
cottage and their oven ; and if they could not 
succeed in doing that, at least to plague Gals- 
worthy to death as long as he kept them out 
ofit • 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

.VW. Cr^tn /aSs SI Mnd smdsfir Ae DkUt. Mr. 

rfkts 41 Toemdnftil curt. 

soon as Mis. Green got bome, d>e 
relieved her excited feelings by fall- 
ing on Bully and giving liim no 
small allowance of cuffing and pom- 
melling, for cheating and decei\'ing her, and 
going before the gentlemen with a pack of lies, 
and letting her make a fool of herself One 
would have thought Bully really had deceived 
her, and that his mother was a most deserving 
and truth-telling person, who had fully believed, 
when she went to the court, that all Bully was 
about to depose to was true. Bully's sister, too, 
was not more considerate of his feelings than 
his mother had been. She told him plainly he 
was a fool not to have made sure that there was 
no one hiding behind the hedge, and he de- 
'Served all he was likely to get for his stupidity. 
However, she was ver}' glad that she was well 
iwat of the matter *, tvo otic could say she had 
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had a hand in the business ; and when Bully, 
who began to cry, declared he should never have 
thought of the story at all if it had not been for 
her, she followed her mother's example, and 
after boxing his ears soundly, declared he ought 
to be ashamed of himself for telling lies of a 
sister who had always been too good to him. 

For some days after this, Bully led an uneasy 
life of it, his companions jeering and mocking 
him, and making several little remarks which 
were not very pleasant to hear, referring to Mr. 
Hiirs dog, interspersed with allusions to the 
effect that one story's good till the next one is 
told, and Bully would tell a better tale next time. 
All this was trying to Bully's feelings ; so it was 
to Mrs. Green's when Mrs. Hart would look dis- 
dainfully upon her when they met, and wonder 
out loud that people didn't know better than 
to bring their boys up to story telling, and go 
themselves before the justices as bold as brass, 
to swear to what they knew was nothing but a 
pack of lies. All this, as I have said, was very 
^distressing to Mrs. Green — so distressing that 
/she felt it incumbent on her to become ill in con- 
" sequence, and took to her bed accordingly, send- 
ing a very humble message to the rector by 
Charlotte, imploring him to come and see her. 

" What's the matter with your mother ? " 
asked the rector, of Charlotte. 
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" A bad spitting of blood, sir ; and she's so 
weak altogether we're quite frightened about her. 
It's Billy's behaviour, sir, has upset her dreads 
ful. After all the pains she's taken with him, and 
sending him when he was a little boy regular 
to the Sunday school, she never could have 
thought he'd have turned out so deceitful. I'm 
sure, the pains she's always taken to bring us 
all up to tell the truth, I can't think whatever's 
made Billy so different to the rest of us ! " 

" Has your mother had Mr. Goodwin to sec 
her } " asked the rector. 

Mr. Goodwin was the parish doctor — not a 
very popular official amongst people of Mrs. 
Green's stamp, as he was not quite so easily 
imposed upon as the rector, who, however, had 
become lately much in the habit of consulting 
Mr. Goodwin, since he had found himself de- 
ceived in several instances. Mrs. Green had 
not called in Mr. Goodwin — she didn't like to 
trouble him if she could help it, Charlotte said ; 
if the rector would be good enough to come 
round and talk to her a bit ; her mother was 
ashamed to trouble him, but he always was so 
good at such times. 

The rector knew what all this meant — ^good 
things from his kitchen and money from his 
purse. Mrs. Green was not a very deserving 
object; still, if she was indeed ill, he would not 
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refuse her some assistance. Only he was by no 
means sure of the reality of her illness ; it would 
be as well to ascertain how far that was genuine. 
So tellii^^ Charlotte he would soon be with her 
mother, he put on his hat and gloves, took his 
stick, and walked in the direction of May's 
Lane, calling, however, on Mr. Goodwin by the 
way, in order to request him to visit Mrs. 
Green. 

Mr. Goodwin was just starting on his rounds. 
He was a brisk, rosy-faced, keen-eyed little 
man — a capital doctor, and kind enough when 
real illness was in the case, but very quick at 
detecting any attempt at imposition. '* Mrs. 
Green's ill, is she ? " he said, laughing, to the 
rector. " Well, I'll take her first — and dotity my 
dear sir, be attempting to treat the case your- 
self, till you hear from me what had better be 
done for the patient. I've cured Mrs. Green 
very quickly of one or two of her ailments 
before now." 

So he had; of a rheumatism which had lasted 
nearly all the preceding winter, and which had 
incapacitated Mrs. Green so much that the 
parish considerately made her an allowance of 
three shillings a week, and might have gone 
on doing so still, for Mrs. Green declared that 
every day she got stiffer and stiffer, and was 
afraid soon she shouldn't be able to lift her 
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hand to her head. Mr. Goodwin wrought a 
wonderful cure, however. He opened the door 
of her cottage (without the ceremony of knock- 
ing), at an earlier hour than he generally paid 
his visits, and found the helpless invalid sweeping 
her room as nimbly as if nothing ailed her. Her 
back was turned to the door, and, being deaf* 
she did not hear the doctor, who stood for 
two minutes unobserved watching her opera- 
tions. Then he said, "Tm glad to see you're 
so well over your rheumatism, Mrs. Green, and 
I'll let the board of guardians know that you're 
able to get about again." 

So Mrs. Green lost her allowance from the 
parish, but she submitted to it very philoso- 
phically, saying she had made a good thing 
of her rheumatiz while it lasted, and there must 
come an end to all things. 

Mr. Goodwin was at her house a very few 
minutes after the rector had arrived there. 
Passing one of the neighbour's cottages, he 
saw a pig hanging up by the door — it had 
been killed the preceding day, and they were 
expecting the butcher to come and cut it up to 
be made into bacon, they told him. They 
had sold Mrs. Green part of the fry, and some 
of the blood for black puddings. On went Mr. 
Goodwin, and found Mrs. Green in an arm 
chair by the fire ; the rector was sitting opposite 
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listening to the long string of complaints which 
she was pouring forth, pausing every now and 
then to lean back as if with utter weakness. 

" What's the matter, Mrs. Green } " said the 
doctor. " Rheumatism come back again ? " 

" No, sir, no," said Mrs. Green feebly, not 
at all pleased, however, at Mr. Goodwin's 
question. ''It's weakness, and a cough, and 
a bad spitting of blood. I think it's fretting 
on account of Billy's deceitfulness has brought 
it on — so as I've always tried to teach him 
to tell the truth. I tell him he's pretty nigh 
broken my heart ! " and Mrs. Green leaned 
back in her chair and closed her cyts, as if 
utterly exhausted. 

Mr. Goodwin had been watching her the 
whole time she was speaking, with a slight 
smile flickering round his mouth. " Spitting of 
blood, eh } " he said, " and pray what's this } " 
he pointed to a basin which stood on a table a 
little distance off. 

" Blood, sir ! " moaned Mrs. Green. " It 
makes me dreadful weak spitting up so much." 

Mr. Goodwin glanced at the contents of the 
basin. " You're a pig, are you, Mrs. Green } " 
he said. " 'Pon my word this is something 
more wonderful even than the cure of the 
rheumatism." 

The rector groaned ; " Mrs. Green, Mrs, Gt^^w^ 
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if this is the way you teach Billy to tdl the 
truth, I don't wonder at his turning out so 
badly;'' and taking up his hat and stick he 
left the cottage, followed by the doctor. 

Mrs. Green was quite well enough to make 
her black puddings in the afternoon, and to find 
fault with Mr. Goodwin to her neighbours as 
being a " meddlesome, mischief-making, inter- 
fering busy-body, who pisoned the rector's 
mind, and wouldn't let him help a poor creature 
in trouble if he was ever so well inclined to 
do it." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Whit Lamraiee found in the old Iron Chat. The Ghott 

and Mr. Galsworthy. 

|R. AND MRS. ASHFORD were a 
longer time in Paris than they had 
expected to be. Their relative's 
illness still ccmtinued; and though 
the medical men now gave some faint hopes of 
her recovery, they were reluctant to leave till they 
saw these confirmed, so that Lawrence was 
still left pretty well to follow his own devices, 
without much check or hindrance. He made 
himself very comfortable ; asked Horace and 
Artie to dinner very often, and enjoyed himself 
exceedingly after his own fashion. 

There was one mystery connected with the 
Grange which Lawrence was extremely anx- 
ious to clear up. In a large closet at the 
lower part of the house was a kind of strong 
box or chest fitted into a recess, and which 
Mr. Ashford had ' bought as a fixture, with 
other things, but which had proved a N^rf 
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useless one, as it was locked, and he had 
as yet been unable to get a key that would 
open it. He had certainly not given himself 
much trouble about it, as he was not in want 
of the chest, but Lawrence had been very much 
annoyed by his father's indifference in the 
matter. He was certain if the old chest were 
unlocked, something of importance would be 
discovered in it. A hoard of bank notes, 
perhaps, or a bag of Queen Anne's guineas ; 
and now his father was no longer in the way, 
he determined, if possible, to open the chest 
himself, and discover its hidden treasures. Of 
course he consulted Horace about it, who was 
very ready indeed to assist him, and he came 
accordingly one evening with the son of the 
smith, bearing a large bunch of rusty keys 
which his father was possessed of 

" It's not unlikely some of these may do," 
said Bill Wright to Lawrence. " The chest 
is old, Mr. Horace tells me, so old keys are 
the most likely to open it, and some of these 
have been in our workshop since my great 
grandfather's time." 

He examined the wards of the lock by 
the light of a candle, then selected the key 
he thought most likely to suit, greased and 
applied it, but without success. He tried 
another and another, every likely looking key 
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on the bunch, till at last Lawrence im atiently 
suggested that they should break it open. 

" Not so easy done," said Bill Wright. " Be- 
sides, what would Mr. Ashford say when he 
came back, and found the lock of the chest 
spoiled ? " 

" Try this ! "cried Horace, taking up a key 
red with rust, which had been overlooked. 
Let's grease it a bit first." 

" ril oil the wards too," said Bill Wright 
** I dare say they're damp and won't let the key 
turn easy." 

So he oiled the wards with a feather, then 
applied the key, and to Lawrence's great delight 
the chest opened, and they were able to inspect 
its interior. Not a very satisfactory inspection, 
however — there were neither notes nor guineas 
to be found — nothing but a few letters yellow 
with age, and a sealed paper, which Horace 
took up and examined. 

" All our work for nothing," said Lawrence. 
" Who would have taken all this pains for 
this rubbish t " Well, we've got the chest open 
at any rate, and found a key that fits it. It 
will be of some use now." 

Bill Wright went away, carrying his bunch 
of keys with him, only leaving the one behind 
which had opened the chest ; and Horace and 
Lawrence returned to the dining-room. 
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** I'm not so sure, young fellow, that we have 
had our work for nothing," said the former. 
" Look here, do you see who this is directed to?" 

Lawrence did look, and saw on the outside of 
the paper, the inscription, " For Mrs. Arthur 
Dalton." " Why that's Dalton's mother!— and 
her father lived here before mine bought the 
place. Oh, I say, this is a stunning go — I 
shouldn't wonder but it's a will or something of 
the sort her father made, leaving her everything 
he'd got. Shouldn't I like to see old Gals- 
worthy's face if he finds out it is so ! " 

" Well, we ought to let Dalton have it at 
odce," said Horace, " but it's too late to go 
knocking him up to-night. Look out for him 
to-morrow morning, and tell him to come round 
in the evening for it." 

" ril take care to tell him — ^but, I say, have 
you heard about the ghost ? " 

" No — you don't mean to say they've set one 
up in the village. What a spree ! Now, I 
wonder who's at the bottom of that ? " 

" I mean to try and find out. Just you 
come here to dinner to-morrow — ask your aunt 
to let you stop the night — ^that will give us 
plenty of time, and we'll go round to Scroope's 
at the time they say the ghost walks, and find 
out who it is." 

^' Oh, it's at Scroope's, is it ? I expect it's 
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some one playing him and Galsworthy a trick. 
I shouldn't wonder but Tom Hart's at the 
bottom of this." 

" Not he ! he don't care enough for his mother 
to trouble himself about Galsworthy or Scroope 
either. That's what puzzles me ; if it ir a trick, 
and of course it can't be anything else, who's at 
the bottom of it .? " 

" Well, well try and find out," replied Horace, 
if we stop there till the morning. Good bye, 
old fellow, and take care of that paper for 
Dalton." 

It was just as Lawrence had said ; for some 
little time past a ghost had walked, or been 
reputed to walk, in the cottage lately occupied 
by Mrs. Hart. How it got in no one knew ; 
but Scroope and his wife had seen it glaring at 
them as they lay in bed — a tall, white figure, 
with the head and arms muffled in black. It 
seemed to be of the Brownie species, for when 
they came down of a morning they would find 
the place cleared up, and the fire lit and 
burning under the oven ready for baking bread ; 
but it was not altogether a good-natured 
Brownie, for several times the fire had been 
lit so early that all Mrs. Scroope's stock of 
firewood was consumed before she came down 
stairs, and her husband had to fetch more 
before she could begin to bake fot \\^t o\%- 
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tomers. Then, one night, Mrs. Scroope had 
set her own bread to rise before she went 
to bed, intending to put it in the oven the 
first thing in the morning; but the ghost had 
been beforehand with her, had kneaded her 
bread, and made it up, and heated the oven in 
order to bake it, and then appeared to have 
given it no further care, for Mrs. Scroope found 
it burnt to a cinder, and quite uneatable. This 
was too much; and she insisted on her husband's 
leaving the place, declaring that the next thing 
the ghost would do, would be to set fire to the 
.house, and burn them in their beds, and unless 
Mr. Galsworthy would undertake to clear the 
house of this unwelcome guest, she would not 
continue to live in it. 

Mr. Galsworthy called Scroope a fool when he 
came and told him what his wife had said, and 
quite ridiculed the idea of there being a ghost 
in the case ; but Scroope was firm in declaring 
that he must leave the house unless his noc- 
turnal visitor did, and Mr. Galsworthy then 
declared that he would come himself and watch 
one night or more till the mystery was cleared 
up. If Scroope left the house on account of 
the ghost, whether there really was one or 
not, no one would take it, and the cottage after 
all would be thrown upon his hands. Mrs. 
ScvQO^t, meanwhile, had gone to her mother's 
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at the other end of the village, and announced 
her intention of remaining there till the ghost 
had departed from her own house, and Scroope 
was a great deal too timid to stay in it without 
her, so it was settled between them that Mr. 
Galsworthy should have the key of the cottage, 
and go, whenever it pleased him, to inspect the 
premises. He accordingly resolved to go the next 
night — which was the very one on which Horace 
and Lawrence intended to do their best to find 
out who and what the ghost was — but charged 
Scroope on no account to acquaint any one with 
his intention. Scroope promised silence, and 
kept his word, so that no one in the village but 
himself and Mr. Galsworthy knew of the latter's 
intention to keep watch in the cottage. 

Lawrence acquainted Artie with the discovery 
which Horace and he had made in the old iron 
chest, and charged him to be sure and come for 
it in the evening, which Artie promised to do. 
Horace would have invited him to dinner, but 
Artie knew that he should very likely be de- 
tained till late by Mr. Tidd, which turned out 
to be the case. On arriving at home in the 
evening, he found his mother and sister both 
out — a rare thing, but they had gone to spend 
the evening with a neighbour, so Artie got his 
tea alone, and then hastened to the Grange. 

" Here it is, old fellow," cried L^.v^T^\\c^, ^^ 
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soon as he came iiL " I say, do you mind 
opening it at once, and letting us know what's 
in it ? " 

" Well, I don't see that he's any business to 
do so," observed Horace, "it's directed to his 
mother." 

** So it is," said Artie, turning it over, " and 
she's out to-night, so I shan't know anything 
about it till she comes home. Never mind, 1*11 
sit up for her if it's ever so late, and tell you 
fellows all about it in the morning. But I must 
go to my uncle's now. I've got a letter and 
some papers to take to him from my governor." 

Artie went away, and was soon at Mr. Gals- 
worthy's. It came on to rain so fast before 
he arrived there that, having no umbrella, his 
great-coat was quite wet. His uncle noticed it, 
and desired him to take it off, and hang it up in 
the hall. Artie did so, leaving the sealed 
paper which Lawrence had given him in the 
pocket, then came back into the parlour, and 
waited while his uncle read the letter from Mr. 
Tidd. 

" There's no answer, tell him," said Mr. Gals- 
worthy when he had concluded. " Here give 
me those papers, and I'll put them away at 
once upstairs." 

He left the room in order to do so, and Artie 
stood over the fire to warm his hands which 
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were cold, and damp. As Mr. Galsworthy 
crossed the hall, he saw a white paper pro- 
jecting from Artie's coat pocket 

" I wonder if it's anything that little monkey 
has forgotten to give me," he said, and drew it 
from the pocket .He looked at it by the hall 
lamp, and started as he recognized the hand- 
writing of old Mr. Woolmer. He examined the 
paper carefully ; the seal was the large " W " 
which Mr. Woolmer always used, and it was 
evidently some years since the superscription 
had been written. He remembered gossip 
which had reached his ears as to Mr. Woolmer s 
having made a later will than that by which 
under his influence he had bequeathed so large 
a portion of his property to his, Mr. Galsworthy's, 
wife. Could there be any truth in this gossip, 
and was this legal-looking document the will of 
which it spoke t He went upstairs with it 
still in his hand, and his first impulse was to 
lock it up with the other papers which Artie had 
brought him ; but then he should not be able to 
examine it for hours, as when Artie came he was 
on the point of starting for Scroope's cottage. 
He determined to take the paper with him, and 
examine it when there; he had not much fear of 
being interrupted by the ghost while doing so, 
as he did not believe in its existence; accord- 
ingly he buttoned the paper up a UUi^ tsvox^ 
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carefully in his pocket than Artie had done in 
his and went down stairs and into the parlour. * 

" Artie, my boy/' he said, as he entered, 
"they might have given you a glass of wine this 
cold night. Have one now, and don't hurry 
yourself I think in another half-hour or so the 
rain will be over. You'd better stay till- then. 
I'm obliged to go out in it, but that's no reason 
you should. Goqd night." 

Artie was very much astonished at this un- 
usual kindness on the part of his uncle ;. he 
drank his wine, and chatted with his cousins^ 
and quite forgot how time was going, till at last 
he thought of his paper, and starting up; badc^ 
the young ladies good-bye, and went oiit" He 
put his great coat on and ran home, and it was 
not till he came there that he put his hand, in 
his pocket to pull out the paper, and found it 
gone ! 

Artie could have cried with vexation. He 
went back all the way to his uncle's with a . * 
lighted lantern in his hand, in search of it; 
then he knocked at the door, and inquired 
of the servant if she had seen a long sealed 
paper. It might Jiave dropped out of his coat 
pocket as he took it off, but the girl had seen 
nothing of it, neither had any one else. Artie 
went home and to bed, blaming himself for not 
having secured tVve ^^per more carefully, but 
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never once suspecting his uncle. He resolved 
to say nothing about it to his mother that night, 
but to go to bed at once, and get up before 
daylight in the morning, for the purpose of 
again searching in the road for it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Galsworthy was making him- 
self as comfortable as circumstances permitted 
in Scroope's cottage. He lit the fire, which 
Mrs. Scroope had left ready laid, put on the 
kettle to boil, and then taking a light, insti- 
tuted a vigorous search through every room, 
peeping under the beds, behind the curtains, 
and into the cupboards, to see if the ghost was 
hiding anywhere. He looked last in the little 
wash-house or scullery, taking off the copper 
lid, and peering earnestly into a large closet 
near it, where Mrs. Scroope kept her wood, and 
which was roomy enough to hold half a dozen 
ghosts. But nothing rewarded his search, so 
he returned to the bake-house, in which he 
had lit the fire, and mixing himself a stiff 
glass of brandy-and-water (he had brought a 
well-filled case-bottle with him) sat down to 
enjoy it. 

He had taken up his quarters in the bake- 
house, though a less comfortable room than the 
parlour, because it was there the ghost was 
generally busiest, and where, if it did appear at 
all to-night, he might most reasonably CK^ect 
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to see it Glancing round once more, to make 
sure that all was right, he took out the paper of 
which he had despoiled Artie, and proceeded to 
examine it. What could it be ? There was no 
mistaking the seal and handwriting of old Mr, 
Woolmer, but unhappily it was directed to Mrs. 
Dalton, Artie's mother. Mr. Galsworthy was 
not a very scrupulous man, still, opening a 
sealed packed addressed to some one else, 
was an awkward thing to do. He looked at 
the paper, turned it about, and at last crack 
went the seals, and he was in a position to 
make himself master of the contents of the 
paper. 

It was an ungentlemanly action, and was not 
so entirely without witnesses as Mr. Galsworthy 
had believed it to be. Lawrence and Horace^ 
who were standing by the side of the house, 
peeping in at the bake-house window, saw the 
whole proceeding, and recognized the paper 
which they had found in the old iron chests 
They had come to the cottage for the same 
purpose as Mr. Galsworthy, and in seeking to 
trace the ghost had discovered more than they I 
expected. The light of the candles — Mr. Gals-i 
worthy had taken care to light two— fell on the 
paper. At the distance they were, the boys 
could not see much, but they were quite able td 
read even there " The Last Will." So it was s 
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will ; but whatever had made Artie such a flat 
as to let his uncle get hold of it ? — and whose 
will was it ? They were asking themselves these 
questions, for they were afraid of being heard if 
they asked each other, when their attention was 
drawn from Mr. Galsworthy by the sudden 
appearance of what they concluded must be the 
ghost they had come to look for. 

It was a tall figure, of which sex it was diffi- 
cult to say, seeing that the face was completely 
hidden from them by a thick black wrapper, 
which went over the head, and reached half way 
down. It was certainly guiltless of crinoline, 
the white garments below evidently having 
nothing of the kind under them. It came 
swiftly up the lane by the side of the cottage, 
stopped at the wall of the little wash-house, and 
there disappeared from the sight of the boys, 
who, frightened for once in their lives, clung 
together, holding each other's hands tightly, 
scarcely daring to draw breath. Presently they 
heard a shriek, or rather yell, from the cottage, 
and, looking through the window, saw Mr. Gals- 
worthy gazing in the direction of the wash- 
house, with his hair standing almost on end, and 
the great drops of perspiration on his forehead. 
He was evidently much more alarmed even 
than they were, and with reason, for he was, 01 
fancied that he was, alone with the ghost, who 
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was now silently and rapidly advancing towards 
him. He gave one look round in search of a 
place of refuge, and then darted into the only 
one that presented itself — the oven, overturning 
the candles in his retreat, and dropping the 
paper, which narrowly escaped burning. He 
pulled the oven door to after him, and peeped 
fearfully at an apparition which he had so. little 
expected. There was some reason for his alarm; 
he had tried every door in the place, and how 
then could the ghost thus silently have burst 
through bolts and bars upon him. Moreover, 
his occupation when he perceived it was not of 
a very laudable nature. He had broken the 
seals of a paper destined for another, and as he 
read had been slowly maturing an unrighteous 
purpose. I think, on the whole, it is not to be 
wondered at that Mr. Galsworthy jumped into 
the oven in his fright. 

The candles were extinguished, but the light 
from the fire in the grate seemed enough for 
the ghost, who appeared of a methodical dispo- 
sition, for it raised the candlesticks, placed 
them on the table, then, closing the ovqn door, 
proceeded to examine the fire-place underneath 
it, as if with a view to heat the oven for 
baking. 

" It'll bake Galsworthy alive ! " whispered 
Horace to his friend ; " the fellow's a sneak, 
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but we mustn't let him be served like .that. 
What's to be done ? How shall we tackle a 
ghost ? " 

*' Try if we can't get into the house the same 
way that t/tat did," replied Lawrence, in a low 
tone. " I don't believe in ghosts gliding through 
key-holes myself; then we'll see what had 
better be done. See, it's picked up the paper.'* 

So the ghost had, and seemed by its attitude 
to be considering whether it would do to light 
the fire with. The boys crept away from the 
window, and walked by the side of the house, 
pressing the walls to feel if there were any secret 
door through which the ghost had passed. 

" Here we are," whispered Horace, presently, 
as he came to an opening, and entering, Law- 
rence and he found themselves in what appeared 
in the darkness to be a cupboard for faggots, 
and which was in reality the very closet I have 
spoken of into which Mr. Galsworthy had 
looked so carefully. He had not known, neither 
did Mr. or Mrs. Scroope know, that there were 
two doors to this place, one opening by a spring 
from the outside, and with no catch of any kind 
to secure it within. The wash-house was built 
of wood, so that this door, unless to a very keen 
observer, would not have been distinguished 
from the rest of the building, and for years it 
had been little used, the wood having a.bw^.^'s* 
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been brou^t in the front way, throi 
sitting-room and bake-hou$e, and then 
in the cupboard. 

The boys did not remain in this dose 
could see too little of the post's proceet 
they stole softly ou^ and hid themselve! 
Mis. Scn»pe's washing-tubs. It was v 
did so, for they could now see all the 
movements plainly, though they were ui 
catch a glimpse of its face ; the black \ 
which appeared fastened under its chin, 
ally precluding that. They were in ni 
diate ^larm about Galsworthy ; they k 
oven was quite targe enough to hold t 
give him plenty of room for breathing i 
they had no objection at all to his rec 
■ good fright from the ghost, who app« 
have no wish to bake him at once, for 
up his tumbler of brandy-and-water, ; 
peared first to sniff, and then to taste 
tents. They appeared to give satisfac 
it seated itself in front of the fire, tuc 
hand, and putting its feet on the fendei 
back, and appeared to be thoroughly « 
itself, though after rather a peculiar fas 
a ghost 

The boys felt very much inclined to i 
of their hiding plac£, and cry, " Halves i 
grog, old fellow!" — somehow they h; 
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settled in their minds that the ghost was a 
gentleman — but on second thoughts they judged 
it best to remain where they were, and let the 
ghost know nothing of their presence, unless 
they were obliged to show themselves, in order 
to extricate Mr. Galsworthy, who, however, was 
by no means so much at his ease as they were. 
He was rather cramped in the oven, and though 
there was no likelihood of suffocation, still his 
quarters were much too close to be pleasant 
About the centre of the oven door was a venti- 
lator, which Mr. Scroope had had placed there 
to let the steam out of the bread ; although Mr. 
Galsworthy could see nothing through this he 
could hear a good deal of what was going 
forward, and the manner in which the ghost had 
raked out the grate under the oven had filled 
him with alarm, as he contemplated the pos- 
sibility of being baked alive. Presently he 
felt convinced that the ghost was drinking his 
brandy-and-water. He heard the spoon clink 
against the glass, and one or two audible signs 
of approval which the ghost emitted, and if he 
could, I think he would have burst from his con- 
finement, and ghost or no ghost, have confronted 
the audacious intruder. But he was securely 
fastened in, shut up in utter darkness, and 
escape, as far as his own efforts to bring it about 
could go was out of the question. 
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The ghost finished the brandy-and-water, and 
set the glass down on the table with a half-sigh, 
which seemed to intimate a faint regret that 
brandy-and-water, like so many other good 
things, must come to an end. Then it appeared 
to consider that it was time to set about business 
in earnest and heat the oven, for it began to 
bustle about and look for wood and matches, 
just as if it had come there on purpose to 
bake two or three batches of bread. In doing 
so, it picked up the paper which Mr. Galsworthy 
had dropped, and turned it over as if considering 
whether that would do to light the fire. The 
boys watched it eagerly ; that must not be 
burned, let what would happen, but the ghost 
appeared to have no present intention of burning 
it, for it walked away from the oven and passed 
into the washhouse, going towards the door of 
the wood-closet. The boys caught a glimpse of 
its face as it did so. Nothing more was visible 
than the eyes, but they were terrible — large, 
fixed, wide-open, stony eyes — that seemed as 
if they had no right to look upon aught in 
the living world again. Lawrence and Horace 
shuddered as the figure passed them, but as 
it entered the wood-closet, groping about for 
fuel, they sprang out from their hiding-place 
and shut the door upon it with a cry of triumph, 
which was answered by a long wail from the 
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ghost, in a voice that seemed not altogether 
strange to the boys, who, however, were very 
pitiless, one holding the door while the other 
piled everything of a moveable nature in the 
washhouse, against it. 

They need not have taken so much trouble. 
The ghost made no effort to escape, it uttered 
another cry, and then the boys heard no more 
of. it, and felt themselves at leisure to turn their 
attention to Mr. Galsworthy. Their first thought 
however, was for the will, and they went back to 
the bakehouse to look for it. It was not there, 
neither could they find it in the washhouse, 
and they concluded the ghost, without their 
observing it, had taken it into the wood-closet. 
There was nothing for it but to open the door, 
and demand, or take, if need be, the important 
document. They removed the bench and tubs, 
therefore, which they had been so busy piling 
before the wood-closet but a few minutes back, 
and, Lawrence holding the candle, they passed 
in. 

" He's bolted ! " cried Horace. " We never 
thought of the other door. We're done, old 
fellow, and so's that poor little Dalton too. 
What flats we were not to secure the paper 
at all risks. Let's have another good look, and 
then if we can't find it, I suppose we must 
let Mr. Galsworthy out. I should thirvk Vve. 
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must be getting tired of the oven by this 
time." 

They turned every bit of wood out of llie 
closet in their eagerness to discover the paper, 
but it was useless. There was no doubt 
whatever that the g^ost had taken the paper 
with it 

'* Well, we must give it up as a bad jofa^"* 
said Lawrence, and try and find out wko tiie 
ghost is. Ifs no friend of Galsworthy's^ diat's 
dear, so perhaps if it finds the wiil is against 
him, it may manage to let Dalton know where 
he may hear of something to his advantage. 
So I suppose we must let that fellow out 
There's nothing else to be done now." 

Horace opened the oven door. " I should 
think you were done by this time, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, or perhaps you'd like to be baked a 
little longer." 

Mr. Galsworthy rolled out, and then stood 
up, and confronted his liberators. His fac^ 
hands, and shirt-front were nearly all as black 
as his coat ; the close air of the oven had made 
him feel faint and dizzy, and it was some 
seconds before he was able to speak. When 
he did, he began to accuse Lawrence and 
Horace of having been in league with the ghost, 
and of shutting him in the oven, and drinking 
his brandy-and-water. The boys bore this with 
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tolerable good humour at first ; they were ready 
to make due allowance for Mr. Galsworthy's 
having been in a position not calculated to 
improve the serenity of his temper ; but at last, 
when he began to talk of having them up before 
the justices, as being concerned in a conspiracy 
against him, Horace thought it time to put a 
stop to matters. 

" WeVe had quite enough of this, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, and if we do go before the justices, 
things may come out that perhaps you wouldn't 
like them to hear. I should like to know what 
business you had breaking the seals of a paper 
directed to somebody else, and that paper too — 
a will ! " 

Mr. Galsworthy winced at this. Had Horace 
secured the will ? What did he know of it } He 
was afraid to ask, and Horace was not disposed 
to enlighten him. He continued : — 

" We know no more about the ghost than you 
do, Mr. Galsworthy; but in trying to find out 
who that was, weVe learned a little more than 
perhaps you care for our knowing. So we'll 
say good night, and I think if you had any 
civility in you, you'd have thanked us for letting 
you out of the oven." 

The boys turned away and went home, leaving 
Mr. Galsworthy in a great state of mystification, 
and very much troubled as to the extent of iVveivt 
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knowledge of the will, while the ghost sefetnetf 
enveloped in a mystery that was inscrutable. 
He went home too, wishing with all his heart 
that he had allowed Widow Hart to remain in 
undisturbed possession of her cottage. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The Poachers in Beechwood, Captain Frazer thinks the Ghost 
oitght to be put down, Mr, Galsworthy and he try to do it, 

HE passengers by the 8.30 up-train 
from Beechwood the next morning 
had a quiet time of it. Artie and 
Lawrence had something else to 
do than to play the antics with which they 
generally indulged themselves, or to dance like 
the Cherokees or any other tribe of wild Indians. 
Artie, with a long face, related his loss of the 
will, and then Lawrence informed him that his 
uncle must have been the thief, and recounted 
the manner in which the ghost had taken 
possession of it. Artie wiped his eyes when he 
heard the story — in fact, he laughed till the 
tears came at the thought of his uncle being 
shut up in the oven; and then he began to 
speculate as to the chances of recovering the 
will, and to wonder wJio the ghost could be. 
There was no doubt that it was as well ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Hart's cottage as she was 
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herself — perhaps better ; for the boys had never 
known her make use of the outer door of the 
wood-closet, and she might be able to give them 
some idea as to the present spiritual possessor 
of the will — perhaps help to its ultimate re- 
covery. Artie agreed to go with Lawrence that 
evening for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
she could assist them, and Lawrence promised 
as soon as the will was recovered to read it very 
carefully, if Mrs. Dalton would allow him, and 
see how far it affected Artie's interests and hefs. 
Ever since his hard reading in the study, Law- 
rence had considered himself quite a lawyer; 
and he talked largely to Artie now about 
the stand he ought to make for his rights 
if the will were in his favour or his mother's, 
and the steps it would be necessary to take 
to do so. Artie listened very meekly ; he 
had great faith in Lawrence, and only wished 
that his friend was already grown up and a 
barrister, in which case he would have had 
very little fear of winning the day if he had 
to contest the will with his uncle. Lawrence 
enjoined him to strict secrecy about the ghost 
Horace and he had not told, nor did they 
intend to tell, Mr. Galsworthy how it had 
entered the cottage. They would have been 
very well pleased if it had frightened him 
into giving up possession of it to Mrs. Hart; 
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and all its proceedings in the cottage had 
interested them in its favour. A ghost who 
could shut Mr. Galsworthy up in the oven, 
and drink off his brandy-and-water, was far 
too congenial a spirit for them to be very 
much afraid of, and they had very little doubt 
that if the will was in Artie's favour, he would 
receive it before long. 

However, as far as help from Mrs. Hart 
was concerned in assisting them to ascertain 
who the ghost really was, they found them- 
selves disappointed in receiving any. On 
calling at th^ cottage where she now resided, 
they found her seriously ill, and her daughter 
anxious and distressed about her. Mr. Goodwin 
had been called in, and pronounced the case 
to be one of brain-fever, brought on, the 
neighbours said, by " frettin* and worritin' at 
having her bit of living and the oven taken 
away from her." Poor Mary Hart was almost 
broken-hearted — her own helplessness had never 
weighed so painfully on her as now, when the 
duty not only of nursing but of maintaining her 
mother devolved upon her. However, the boys 
gave her some comfort; Artie promised to speak 
to his mother in Mrs. Hart's behalf, and Horace 
to ask his uncle for assistance, while Lawrence 
said he would write to his mothei* to write to 
the cook to do her very best in the way o€ 
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kitchen physic; and Horace and he left Maiy. 
Hart with quite enough money to set her at 
ease for a time as far as pecuniary matters 
went Then they went away, feeling very 
sorry for Mrs. HJtrt's illness^ both on her 
. account and their own. The question who was 
. the ghost seemed as far from an answer as ever. 
Artie told his mother of the discovery of 
the paper in the old iron chest, and what 
Lawrence and Horace had seen upon it She 
was very much vexed at the ghost having 
secured it, but could hardly be brought to 
see Mr. Galsworthy's conduct in opening a 
paper directed to herself in the same light 
Artie did. 

" I am sure, my dear," she said, " whatever 
he did was meant for the best No doubt 
he saw it was something connected with the 
law, and that neither you nor I should under- 
stand it without his help. I'll call on him 
to-morrow, and ask him if he'd time to see 
what there really was in it ; and I'm sure if 
there was anything in our favour, he wouldn't 
take advantage of that ghost, or whatever it 
was, taking it away." 

« Wouldn't he > " said Artie. " I don't know 
much about the ghost, but I'd a precious sight 
sooner tfiat should have the paper than uncle 
Galsworthy. What business had he to take 
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it out of my coat pocket ? That*s what I 
should like to ask him." 

Mrs. Dalton called on her brother-in-law, who 
soon explained things in a very satisfactory 
mianner, as far as his own conduct was con- 
cerned. He had certainly taken the paper — 
iwt from Artie's coat, but from the ground 
underneath, where it must have fallen as Artie 
hung his coat up. He had not looked at 
the direction, but supposing it to be a docu- 
ment which Artie should have given him, had 
taken it to Scroope's cottage, intending to peruse 
it there, when he was startled by that horrible 
apparition — ghost or devil — whatever it was, 
and, before he had time to read a word, had 
dropped it in his fright. 

Mrs. Dalton believed this story, which was 
a great deal more than Artie did, who knew 
from what his friends had told him that his 
uncle must have had time to read a great 
many words of the missing paper before the 
ghost interrupted him in its perusal ; however, 
it was of little use attempting to disprove Mr. 
Galsworthy's assertions as long as the document 
itself was wanting, and Artie could but hope 
that if the ghost discovered anything in the 
will prejudicial to Mr. Galsworthy's interests, 
and in favour of his own, it would take some 
measures by which it should be restored to Kvn\\ 
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and as the ghost did not appear to be veiy 
friendly to Mr. Galsworthy, there seemed some 
chance of its doing sa 

This winter had been a trying one to the 
poorer classes in Beechwood. There had befen 
a long hard frost, which had thrown many of 
them out of work, and this was followed by loag 
heavy rains, which kept ever>'thing back. There 
was a great deal of suffering and privation 
in the parish, for the Beechwood population 
was not a provident one, and but little given 
to laying by in sunshiny days for the rainy 
ones that might come. The rector^s resources 
were heavily taxed, for he was sure to be the 
first to whom the poor would think of applying ; 
and he was too gentle-hearted to refuse h^p 
when sorely needed, even by those who had 
brought their present straits upon themselves. 
Amidst so much distress, old Mrs. Hart would 
have fared but badly, had it not been for 
LawTence and Horace, but thanks to their 
applications to their ditterent relatives, neither 
her daughter nor herself were in want of any- 
thing. Her illness seemed likely to be a long 
and senous one. but witli care and needful 
nourishment Mr. Goodwin thought she might 
weaAer through it ; and Mar>- Hart, assisted 

to the best of her power. 
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Mr. Galsworthy said very little about the 
ghost. He was as anxious to unravel the 
mystery as ever, but it was difficult to see 
how it could be done without disclosing more 
of other matters than he would care should be 
known. Scroope positively refused to return 
to the cottage, unless Mr. Galsworthy would 
guarantee that he should receive no more 
nocturnal visits, and give him some explanation 
which would account in a satisfactory manner 
for those that had already taken place. It 
was of course quite out of Mr. Galsworthy's 
power to do this, and so the cottage remained 
untenanted ; Scfoope removed his furniture, 
and before long the place wore the wretched, 
dilapidated look an empty house, with an ill 
name so soon acquires. The village boys — 
Bully one of the foremost among them — amused 
themselves with throwing stones at the windows, 
which soon had not a whole pane in them. 
Dust and mould and cobwebs were everywhere ; 
and through the broken glass the rain made 
way, and formed great pools upon the rough, 
uneven floors, rotting them away; and of 
evenings when the daylight began to fail, the 
children would " dare " each other to see 
who would peep through, and try if they 
could see the " ghost " ; and wise folks said 
it was a judgment on Mr. Galsworthy for 
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having turned Mrs, Hart out of house and 
home. It was very- clear that he was never 
to be the richer for his unrighteous doings. 

But there were otlier things to be talked 
about soon than Mr, Galsworthy or the ghost. 
The winter, as I said, had been a trying one in 
Beechwood, and some of the dwellers in it ap- 
peared resolved to help themselves in a manner 
not exactly reo^nised by the law. The country 
gentlemen began to complain of poachers ; they 
lost quantities of game, but it was difficult to 
find out who were the real depredators. It was 
strongly suspected that some of them came 
from May's Lane, but then people liad a habit 
of ascribing everything bad that was done in 
the village to the dwellers in May'.i Lane. Cer- I 
tainly Mrs, Green and her family got on verj' 
well all this winter, which, consideri/ig Green ' 
was out of work, Charlotte out of place, that the 
parish had refused to give tlicm any assistance, g 
and even the rector turned a deaf ear at last to I 
Mrs. Green's appeals for aid, was something to \ 
be wondered at Both Captain Frazer and Mr. ■ 
Rodwell Crowe had had their preserves invaded, , 
and both were unremitting in their endeavours . 
to catch the offenders, and bring them to. 
punishment. Gamekeepers were set to watch 
the grounds, rewards were offered, but all to no 
purpose. The poaching went on as vigorouslj 
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as ever, and the pheasants and partridges were 
rapidly thinned in their numbers, in spite of all 
their owners' efforts to preserve them. This 
was an annoying state of things. Both Mr. 
Crowe and Captain Frazer felt it to be so ; 
neither was it creditable to them as magistrates 
that such a state of things should exist in a 
place under their jurisdiction. Captain Frazer 
at least regarded it in this light. He was a 
martinet of the strictest order — ^would have had 
a parish as well drilled as his regiment, and the 
lower classes in it as obedient to the word of 
command as soldiers. And here was he, captain 
in Her Majesty's service, and justice of the 
peace as he was, being practically set at defi- 
ance, and that in a most daring and persistent 
manner. It was doubly galling to the captain, 
inasmuch as he had been very severe in his 
strictures upon the state of things in the parish 
before his arrival in it. He had led people to 
believe that, once he was in Her Majesty's com- 
mission, things would be altered. The rector's 
easy gentleness had been very sharply ani- 
madverted upon by him ; half the misdoings 
in the place had been attributed by him to 
that source ; and yet, here was he, whom no 
living person could accuse of having once in 
all his life erred on the side of over-lenity, 
being bearded night after night in his owa 
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domains, and the best and choicest of his 
game being carried off, as it were, under his 
very nose. 

He was brooding over these things as he sat 
in a comer of the railway carriage which was to 
carry him from London to Beechwood, one 
evening, about a fortn^ht after Mr. Galsworthy's 
adventure vdth the ghost, when the door opened, 
and that gentleman entered. He did not usually 
travel first-class, but seeing Captain Frazer alone 
in the carriage, it occurred to him that he might, 
have an opportunity of speaking to him on a 
subject which pressed much on his mind. The 
captain might give him some clue to the mj^stery, 
or some assistance in unravelling it — as a justice 
of the peace, Mr. Galsworthy considered it was 
his duty to do so. What right had ghosts to 
take possession of living men's houses, and pre- 
vent their being occupied by tenants of flesh 
and blood, who would pay a proper rent for 
them.^ Such things clearly ought to be seen 
into ; and if it was any one's duty to do so, it 
certainly was that of a gentleman in Captain 
Frazer's position. 

The captain had heard something about the 
ghost, but treated it only as an idle tale, and 
was rather surprised when Mr. Galsworthy 
gravely informed him that the spiritual visitant 
rendered his house uninhabitable, and put it to 
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him, as a magistrate, what was the best way of 
disposing of the intruder. Captain Frazer was 
very much puzzled, and not a little annoyed, by 
the application. 

" Bless my soul, sir ! " he said, testily, " what 
would you have me do } I can't sign a warrant 
for a breach of the peace to be served on a 
ghost ; besides, ifs an absurdity to suppose 
there is such a thing. Don*t believe in any- 
thing of the kind, myself. Never knew a man 
with a grain of sense who did." 

"I don't say, sir," replied Mr. Galsworthy, 
"that my house is really haunted by a bond fide 
ghost or spirit Various circumstances lead me 
to conclude, instead, that it is infested by an 
inhabitant of this world ; but still, who is that 
inhabitant ? and what are the police about that 
they let it carry on such pranks as these .^ 
Ghost or no ghost, I call that a disgraceful state 
of things, Captain Frazer, and one that I think 
the local magistrates ought to inquire into, and 
that is my reason for addressing you, as one of 
them. If the police are not made to do their 
duty, I think we should be as well without 
them." 

Captain Frazer was at first highly incensed 
by what he considered intolerable impertinence 
on Mr. Galsworthy's part; still he could not 
help thinking that the " ghost," let it be what it 
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might, ought to be dealt with in a suBunaiy 
manner, and not allowed to play such pranks 
with impunity. As. to the police seeing to i^ 
that was out of the question just now. Thej 
had quite enough to do in endeavouring to 
detect the poachers ; there was no sparing 9Bf 
of them to keep watch, as Mr. Galsworthy sug- 
gested, in the cottage. He inquired of him mi- 
nutely what the ghost was like, how often it 
had been seen, and at what hours. To all this 
Mr. Galsworthy gave him the best informatioB 
he could, and also gave an account, but a vcfy 
imperfect one, of his own adventure in the 
cottage, suppressing, of course, every mention. 
of the will, and saying nothing of the shave 
Lawrence and Horace had in his libeiaticm. 
Neither did he say anything as to his hidii^[" 
place — an oven, after all, was not a very digni- 
fied retreat ; but he described the appearance of 
the ghost as he had seen it ; and as an additional 
proof that he was under no delusion, boldly 
affirmed that it had emptied his glass of brandy- 
and-water. 

Captain Frazer heard him with a little sur- 
prise. There was no question but that a ghost 
who could drink brandy-and-water must be a 
phantom of a rather substantial kind. He felt 
a little curious to see it himself After delibe- 
rating a short time, he said — 
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" I should like to look into this matter myself. 
If you'll come home with me, Mr. Galsworthy, 
I'll get some supper, for I have been busy in 
London all day, and had no time to dine, and 
then I'll walk round with you to the cottage. I 
want first to see that my keepers are really 
going their rounds, and perhaps you'll have no 
objection to accompany me ; then we'll see 
if we've the luck to fall in with the ghost ; and 
if we have, we'll try what a stray shot will do. 
I shall take loaded pistols with me. Would you 
like a pair > " 

No, Mr. Galsworthy would rather not. He 
had a constitutional horror of fire-arms — ^was 
always afraid of their going off by themselves ; 
besides, killing a ghost, after all, might be found 
murder, and in case of any little awkwardness 
of the kind arising, it would be a great deal 
better for Captain Frazer to be the only one 
with pistols. There could be no question then 
on whom the blame of any unlucky sljot 
should be laid. However, he was quite willing 
to accept the captain's offer of visiting the 
cottage, and could scarcely refuse to accompany 
liim in looking after the gamekeepers. By the 
"time these different arrangements had been satis- 
/actorily concluded, they had arrived at Beech- 
"%vood station, where they found the captain's 
rougham waiting, as his residence was some 
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distance from Beechwood station ; and gettii^ 
into it, they beguiled the time they were on the 
journey by comments upon the enormities of 
the poacher^ and the negligence and indifference 
of the rector as a magistrate. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Captain Frazer and Mr, Galsworthy kaue an Unpleasant Ride, 
and a Bad Nighfs Lodging after it. 

GRACE, Lawrence, and Artie had all . 
received invitations for this evening 
to a birthday party of one of their 
young friends who resided very near 

I 

Captain Frazer. His residence being above two 
miles from The Grange, they had a walk 6f some 
length before them when it was time to return, 
and the night was not one likely to make such 
a journey a pleasant one. There was a dull 
mist ; not rain, but a cold drizzle — enough to 
penetrate to the very bone, and chill and numb 
one in spite of the stoutest of mufflers, and the 
warmest of great-coats. Horace, however, said 
they should soon be through it; with fast 
walking they would be home in half an hour. 
But fast walking would have been difficult 
to-night even in London streets, with gas and 
pavement to render the footing safe and easy, 
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and it was quite out of the question in a heavy 
miry country road, with no light but that of 
the moon, which was very dull and wateiy, 
not a star being visible. Still the boys were in 
high spirits ; they had had a pleasant evening, 
and went along talking merrily of the jokes 
that had passed, and the songs that had been 
sung. Then they began to sing themselves, 
striking up the Scotch ditty of " We are na fou, 
we are na fou," and using appropriate action, 
reeling and pushing one another till they found 
themselves all three in a ditch, with Horace 
undermost. They scrambled out, laughing sit 
the mishap which they had brought on them- 
selves, and went on a little more steadily, till 
Lawrence observed — 

" I'm sure we should do better if we cut 
across Thirle's Copse. The footing can*t be 
worse than it is here, and we shall save a 
corner. We can get in through this break in 
the hedge, and shall come out in Crook's 
Lane, when we shan't be above half a mile 
from home." 

" We may get into a worse mess than the 
mud if we try that," said Horace. " With 
all this talk about poaching, I shouldn't 
wonder but old Crowe has set traps to hold 
folks by the leg ; or if we come across those 
precious gamekeepers, they may take us up 
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for trespassing, if they don't for anything 



worse." 



" Oh, they'll know who we are," cried Law- 
rence, " and won't say anything to us ; and 
as to the traps, I don't believe they're set in 
this part at all. Let's keep a sharp look-out 
and we shall be all right. This lane's the 
worst bit of road in the parish. We shall get 
on three times as fast in the copse." 

Neither Horace nor Artie wanted much 
persuading to do as Lawrence wished them ; 
they scrambled through the hedge, and found 
themselves in a thick close plantation, which 
was at the extreme end of Mr. Rodwell Crowe's 
grounds, and his choicest preserve. Of course 
they had no business there, but that was not 
a consideration likely to deter them. On they 
went, chatting away as merrily as if for them 
neither gamekeepers nor poachers existed. 
Presently they heard guns discharged rapidly 
one after the other. 

" We're in for something now ! " said Horace. 
" Those poachers are at work, or I'm much 
mistaken. Now if the gamekeepers only come 
up, there'll be a pretty little scrimmage. Let's 
keep quiet, boys, and we may have the luck 
to see it." 

Poachers they certainly were who had fired 
the guns, but the gamekeepers were at a co^- 

Q 
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siderable distance, and not likely to come up 
in time to prevent the trespassers making off 
with their booty. The boys stood still and 
listened — all was silent till the guns were again 
discharged. 

" They're going it ! " said Horace. " Wouldn't 
old Crowe be in a funk if he only knew 
of it ? His men take things coolly however. 
Why if those rascally fellows ain't at it 
again! Oh, I say, won't they have a haul 
to-night! Enough to stock a poulterer's shop 
to-morrow 1 " 

The three walked on, till they came to the 
boundary of the plantation, which was a high 
steep bank, bordered by a low hedge. They 
looked about to see from which part they could 
most easily descend, when their attention was 
attracted by the sight of a horse and cart. 
The former was a wretched-looking animal, 
though the boys could not see much of his 
condition by the uncertain light of the moon, 
but they were quite able to perceive that the 
cart was full of baskets of the kind used to 
carry vegetables to market. They could ' also 
see the figure of a boy, who appeared to be 
stowing away articles in these baskets, and 
when he raised his lantern, the light fell on 
the shock head and carroty hair of Bully 
Green; and at the same time enabled them 
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to perceive that Bully was storing away in the 
market-baskets pheasants and partridges, evi- 
dently the results of the shots which they had 
heard, and then covering them over with pota- 
toes and cabbages. Presently there was another 
discharge, and Bully sprang out of the cart, 
and ran down the lane, intending to pick up 
whatever might be thrown out of the plantation 
to him, and secrete it as quickly ias possible in 
the cart. 

" Now's Our time ! " cried Horace. " Let's 
jump into the cart, bolt with it, and leave those 
fellows to get away as they can. That Bully 
deserves something for the trick he tried to 
play you, Ashford." 

" Stunning ! '* cried Lawrence, scrambling 
down the bank, and holding the horse's head, 
while his friends dropped into the cart. Then 
he got in himself, and Horace, as the elder, 
taking the reins, away they went, highly de- 
lighted with the trick they had played Bully 
and his confederates. 

" rd rather have punished them for stealing 
somebody else's game though," observed Horace. 
" That old Crowe deserves to lose his, if only 
for being such a flat as to swallow all that 
Bully's lies. Still, he wasn't half as bad as 
the captain ! — old humbug ! Wouldn't I give 
something to get a rise out of him ! " 

Q 2 
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" What shall we do with the cart, now we've 
got it ? " asked Artie. 

** Well, 1 don't know, I'nv sure," replied 
Horace. " We woiit take it up to old Crowe's 
door, and leave it there with our compliments ; 
and if we help ourselves to the game, we may 
get into no end of a fix; suppose we go to 
the top of Ashford s lane, and then get out 
and leave the horse to go where he pleases, 
and if the police come across him and take 
him to the pound, why so much the better. 
I only hope old Crowe will never see his 
pheasants again." 

They were just about to leave the lane 
for the purpose of entering the high road, 
when they saw two figures passing along the 
latter. They were so intently engaged in 
conversation, or rather one was so dogmatically 
discoursing upon some point to which his 
companion appeared to be giving the most 
earnest attention, that they appeared not to 
hear the sound of the cart-wheels, so that 
the boys saw them as clearly as the darkness 
of the night would permit without being ob- 
served in their turn, and the tones of the 
speaker's voice were perfectly audible. It was, 
however, the other who was first recognized. 

" I do believe that's my uncle Galsworthy ! " 
cried Artie. 
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"And that old file with him is Captain Frazer," 
observed Lawrence. " IVe reason to know his 
voice well enough." 

" Then let's be good-natured, and give them 
a lift/* said Horace. " Get down, you fellows, and 
make way for your betters. I'm sure you're 
better able to walk than the captain. I know 
he's troubled with corns by the very look of him." 

Artie and Lawrence sprang from the cart. 
They were not disposed to trouble Horace 
with questions as to the cause of his sudden 
consideration for Captain Frazer. They were 
quite ready to credit him with having excellent 
reasons for acting as he did. So Horace drove 
on, pulling his cap down over his eyes, and his 
muffler over his chin, and in a thick clownish 
accent very unlike his usual voice, asked if 
the gentlemen would please to like a lift. 

One of the gentlemen felt that he should 
be very glad to ride instead of walking. He 
had been dragged by the captain through 
plantations and preserves, heard him browbeat 
the gamekeepers for remissness, and vaunt the 
determination with which he was resolved to 
suppress poachers and poaching, and every 
other breach of good order in the parish, till 
his clothes were covered with mud, and his 
patience utterly exhausted. Even the captain 
began to think the walk a wearisome one^ aad 
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therefore both Mr. Galsworthy and he accepted 
Horace's offer, and began to ascend the cart. 

" There bean't room for three in front, gentle- 
men," said Horace. "If one of you'll drive. 111 
sit behind in the baskets." 

" Civil lad — ^knows his place ! " said the 
captain, taking the reins and preparing to 
drive. The horse went slowly, for they were 
now ascending a steep part of the road, and 
it was a poor wretched ill-fed creature. Horace 
sprang down and joined his friends. 

" Now I wonder whatever they'll do with 
the cart } — ^at any rate Bully and his folks 
won't see it in a huny. Hallo ! here's luck ! 
if there isn't the patrol coming — somebody 
with him too — half seas over, by the way he's 
sitting his horse. I'll tr>' and get up a tussle 
between them and the captain. Won't the 
old fellow get in a wax ! " 

The mounted patrol who was now approach- 
ing, had not long been in the neighbourhood ; 
and was anxious to obtain a character in it 
for promptitude and vigilance. He had been 
very anxious to discover the poachers, but 
had hitherto been foiled in his endeavours to 
do so. But that afternoon, Mr. Rodwell Crowe 
had sent for him, and informed him that he 
had heard an attack was to be made upon 
Captain Frazer s preserves that night, and the 
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game was to be conveyed to London in a 
cart, hidden in market-baskets. Captain Frazer 
being away, there was no time to communicate 
with him, but Mr. Growe had despatched two 
of his gamekeepers to assist the captain's, 
and wished the third to accompany Swain 
the patrol in his rounds, so that if the poachers 
made their escape with the cart, the former, 
assisted by the gamekeeper, might possibly 
succeed in capturing it. " Honour amongst 
thieves " is a proverb, to which there are some- 
times exceptions, and certainly one of Mr. 
Green's confederates had falsified the proverb 
in this case, for it was he who, tempted by 
the reward offered for the discovery of the 
poachers, had betrayed their plans to Mr. 
Crowe ; unintentionally, however, misleading 
that gentleman, as he was not himself aware 
till too late that his comrades had changed 
their intention of attacking Captain Frazers 
preserves that night, meaning instead to favour 
those of Mr. Crowe himself. 

Horace ran up to the side of Swain's horse, 
and in the same countrified tone and manner 
in which he had addressed Captain Frazer, 
said : — 

" D'ye see yon cart going up e'e hill } 
There's baskets in it with more in 'em than 
potatoes. Just you go and search. Only doan't 
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say I sent ye, or I'll get an awful leatherin' 
for splittin* on 'em." 

Swain needed no second hint. This must be 
the cart of which Mr. Crowe had told him, 
which it certainly was, and away he galloped 
after it, while Cox, the gamekeeper, tried to 
keep up with him, and to sit his horse as steadily 
as he could — not a very easy task, for he had 
been drinking at the Red Lion the early part of 
the evening, and his senses were by no means in 
the clearest possible condition. But he was 
quite ready for fighting any and every one who 
came in his way, and a great deal more valiant 
than when he was sober. 

"After *em, Swain," he cried ; "a pack of con- 
founded poachers. There's nothing I'd like 
better than to break every bone in their skins." 

" Hold your row," cried Swain. " D'you want 
them to hear you. Remember they can play at 
breaking bones as well as you." 

They were soon alongside the cart, and 
while Cox held the horse by the reins, Sw^in 
accosted the supposed poachers, addressing 
them in a very different tone to what Captain 
Frazer had been accustomed to hear. 

" Now, my men, what have you got in here } 
You'll stop, if you please, while I see what 
you're carrying to market." 

Without alighting from his horse, he put his 
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hand in the nearest basket, and, throwing off the 
cabbages which were at the top, pulled out a 
pair of splendid pheasants. 

" That's enough ; we needn't look any more, 
Cox. Now, my fine fellows, you'll come along 
with me. We'll stow you away in the lock-up, 
and take you before the magistrates to-morrow. 
Now, don't show fight, it'll be only the worse 
for you in the end. We mean to have you, 
whether or no." 

These words were addressed to Captain 
Frazer, who, highly indignant at rough hands 
being laid upon him-Swain having sprung into 
the cart and commenced securing his captive 
by means of a stout cord which he had brought 
with him — was struggling to escape with all his 
might, vociferating that f he patrol was mistaken, 
that he should be called to account for molest- 
ing a gentleman, and that if there was game 
or stolen goods in the cart, the boy to whom it 
belonged was alone accountable. 

" Boy ! there is none," said Swain, contemptu- 
ously. "Here, Cox, look to this one ; he's going 
to bolt." 

Mr. Galsworthy was preparing to descend, 
thinking the best thing he could do for his own 
safety was to leave the captain to his fate, when 
Cox, who had dismounted from his horse, sprang 
on him. 
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"Not so fast, my fine fellow; here's some- 
thing will settle you." 

Cox had been so sure of securing a captive, 
that he had borrowed a pair of handcuffs from 
the villctge constable, and these were slipped 
over Mr. Galsworthy's wrists, making him inca- 
pable of offering any further resistance than by 
strenuously kicking at his captor, who was only 
too glad of the excuse given him to pommel 
Mr. Galsworthy till he was bruised all over. 

" You would, would you ; you low, vicious 
creature. What ! calling yourself a gentleman, 
too. Well, behave like one then, and don't 
kick in that rascally manner. There, I think 
that'll stop it for one while. It's well I brought 
some cord as well as the cuffs." 

Mr. Galsworthy's legs were quickly bound, 
and he found himself at the back of the cart, 
seated, not very comfortably, upon some of the 
potatoes which had rolled out of the basket, 
while Swain shouted to Cox for assistance. 

" There'll be murder done with this fellow, if 
you ain't quick. The confounded villain's got 
pistols ! " 

"And they're loaded, too," said the captain, 
savagely. " What do you mean, you rascal, by 
such conduct } Don't you know me } I am 
Captain Frazer." 

" Gammon !" said Swain. " It's likely Captain 
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Frazer would be driving a market-cart at this 
time o'night, and dressed in such toggery as this." 

Swain was rendered still more incredulous as 
to the captain's identity by the fact of both that 
gentleman and Mr. Galsworthy having changed 
their clothes before they started on the expedi- 
tion. It had occurred to Captain Frazer that if 
they were seen by any one in the neighbourhood 
of the haunted cottage, it would be better if 
they looked as unlike gentlemen as possible, 
and with this view he had hunted up some old 
shooting-jackets and gaiters, all of which had 
seen very hard service, and had been thrown 
aside as unfit for wear. Mr. Galsworthy quite 
agreeing with his host as to the desirableness of 
a disguise, had arrayed himself in some of these 
garments, which had the effect of making both 
him and the captain look a great deal more like 
poachers than members of a respectable class of 
society. 

" ril fire ! " said the captain, who was now 
thoroughly infuriate, and quite regardless of 
consequences.. 

" No, you won't," cried Cox, seizing the cap- 
tain's hand, and discharging the pistol up in the 
air. Mr. Galsworthy heard the report, and 
shuddered. He closed his eyes, not knowing 
what horrors he might be called upon to witness 
else. 
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" One of them's killed," he muttered. " It'll 
be a case of manslaughter against Captain 
Frazer ; or perhaps they've shot ///;;/. Oh, good 
gracious, whoever it is that's killed, theyVe fling- 
ing him down by me." 

Once the pistol was out of Captain Frazer's 
hand, he was easily secured. Before he had 
time to pull out the other. Cox and Swain tied 
his hands and feet, and flung him down on the 
potatoes, by the side of Mr. Galsworthy. The 
captain stormed, raved, and swore, and at last 
Mr. Galsworthy, convinced that he at least was 
living, opened his eyes, and saw how things 
really were. As to Cox and Swain, now they 
had managed matters so well, the captain's vio- 
lence only gave them a little more amusement ; 
the former remounted his own horse, and led 
the patrol's, who took the reins, and commenced 
driving the cart towards the lock-up house of 
the village — a miserable drive it was for the 
captain and Mr. Galsworthy. The potatoes 
rolled from under them, and then rolled back 
again ; the cart was old, and wretchedly hung, 
so that they were bruised and shaken at every 
step ; the cabbages jumped into their laps, and 
now and then the onions got unpleasantly near 
their eyes. Even the lock-up house seemed a 
desirable termination to such a ride as this. 

Horace and his friends had been witnesses of 
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the encounter, and heard every word that passed. 
As soon as Swain had gone in pursuit of the 
cart, they had sprung into a field by the road- 
side, and running along the hedge, had hidden 
behind it when near the cart As the field was, 
if anything, more sloppy, muddy, and miry than 
the road, the state of their clothes may be ima- 
gined ; but who could stop to think of his trou- 
sers when there was a prospect of witnessing 
such a fray ? Not one of these boys, you may 
be sure. They waited till the cart was out of 
sight, and then commenced capering and shout- 
ing with delight. Lawrence and Artie voted 
Horace " no end of a brick," for having brought 
about such a delightful state of things, and the 
former, wiping his eyes, said — 

" I almost feel as if I could forgive Bully now, 
for having put us in the way of such a dodge as 
this. Won't Galsworthy have a nice night's rest 
in the lock-up. I hope they'll shove in two or 
three tramps, just to keep the captain company. 
Won't he teach them how to swear. D'you 
think they'll really have them up before the 
magistrates to-morrow } " 

" No doubt of it," replied Horace ; " if they 
don't find out who they've got hold of first. I 
mean to go and see the fun. Dalton, couldn't 
you take a day from the office } Perhaps your 
uncle will want you to go bail for him." 
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"Shouldn't wonder," said Artie, gravely.; 
"but I don't think Mr. Tidd could spare me." 

" I wish I wasn't bound to go to school," ob- 
served Lawrence. "Fd give anything to see 
that captain had up before the bench to-morrow. 
He won't feel quite so comfortable as the last 
time I saw him there. What will he have to 
sleep on to-night ? " 

" Straw, I believe," replied Horace. 

" Dear me ; and to think we're all going to 
turn in upon feather beds. I'm sure I shall 
think of him when I get into mine," said Law- 
rence. 

The boys were not long in reaching their 
respective dwellings, arriving there just in time 
to allay the anxiety which was being entertained 
on account of their stopping out so late. They 
each went to bed feeling thoroughly satisfied 
with themselves, as people who have done a 
good day's work have a right to be, and Horace 
fully resolving to attend the Court-house at St. 
Maur on the morrow, and report the result of 
the proceedings to his friends. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Captain Frazer appears before the Bench, instead of on it. 

[HE lock-up to which Swain and Cox 
introduced the captain and Mr. 
Galsworthy, was not a very agree- 
able place to spend a night in. The 
floor was of stone, damp, and by no means 
clean. There were two heaps of straw in dif- 
ferent corners of the apartment, but nothing else 
in the way of bedding, nor any furniture what- 
ever. The captain remonstrated fiercely when 
the lanterns which Cox and Swain carried with 
them threw a light upon this dismal place, and 
again declared his name and rank. 

" Now, weVe had enough of that," said Cox, 
with tipsy gravity. " I've seen the captain my- 
self, and it's like your impudence trying to pass 
for him. He's not altogether bad-looking, but 
as for you, you're fit for nothing but to fright 
the birds. No one would ever fall in love with 
you for your beauty." 

Certainly no one would under the present 
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circumstances. The captain's left eye was black 
and blue, his nose swollen to twice its natural 
size, his clothes torn, and his felt hat battered 
out of all shape. Nor did Mr. Galsworthy look 
much better. Wiser persons than Cox or Swain 
might have been forgiven for thinking they had 
a couple of low ruffians to deal with, instead of 
a justice of the peace and a well-to-do gentle- 
man living on his own property. 

"Good night," said Cox. "We'll come for 
you early in the morning. The justices *11 be 
so pleased to see you ; and won't Captain Frazer 
feel proud that youVe borrowed his name." 

" Don't chaff the poor wretches ! " said Swain, 
who felt more mercifully disposed to his victims 
now that he had secured them. "Don't you 
think we might as well untie them } " 

" I wouldn't, I know," replied Cox. " They're 
that desperate sort as you can't make too sure 
on ; and we shall have work enough to get them 
to the Court-house to-morrow as it is. Safe 
bind, safe find, I say. Best let 'em be as they 
are." 

So the captain and Mr. Galsworthy were left 
bound hand and foot on their respective heaps 
of straw, while Swain and Cox went, the former 
to resume his rounds, the latter to see how his 
companions were getting on, and to take the 
cart to his master's stable. They were just 
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about to part company when they met a party, 
consisting of Mr. Rod well Crowe's gamekeepers 
and Captain Frazer's, all lugging along, as well 
as they could, two of the poachers, whom they 
had captured, gun and game in hand, soon after 
Horace had driven away with the cart. Bully and 
his father had escaped. The keepers had been 
intending to take their prisoners to the captain's 
residence, till they could obtain the keys of the 
lock-up from Swain, and were therefore agree- 
ably surprised to meet him, as they should thus 
be enabled to get their captives sooner out of 
their hands. 

" We've made a clean haul on it, between us," 
said Swain. " Cox and I have just lodged two 
in the lock-up. Reg'lar desperate ones as ever 
I come across. We've got the cart, too, with 
a good deal in it besides potatoes. This is 
it, that Cox is a-driving on. Come along, 
and let's show these fellows their night's lodg- 

mg. 

Swain carefully unfastened the door of the 

lock-up, and Ihe gamekeepers hustled their cap- 
tives one after another into its dark precincts. 
The captain again began proclaiming who he 
was, but his voice was drowned in the curses of 
the prisoners, and the oaths and abuse which 
the gamekeepers in turn lavished upon them. 
Then the door was closed, and Swain and the 

R 
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rest of the conquering party, went on their way 
rejoicing. 

"This ought to be a tidy night's work for 
all on us/* said Jones, Captain Frazer*s head 
gamekeeper. " A sov. a-piece is the least gentle- 
men as wants to behave as such ought to stand 
all round. Won't the captain be best pleased ? 
He came across me to-night, not two hours ago^ 
and, 'Jones,* says he, 'you'll look sharp, for 
it's high time these fellows were laid by the 
heels,* and then on he went, and I hadn*t time 
to tell him anything about what we expected ; 
and to think, after all, the villians might have 
got off scot-free if it hadn't been for the luck 
of hearing that last gun. Got much in the 
cart, Cox } '* 

There was quite enough to show that the 
poachers* must have been busy long before 
they were overheard, and the gamekeepers, 
rejoicing in the capture of the cart and game 
as well as that of their prisoners, went home- 
wards, while Swain continued his patrol, specu- 
lating upon the advantages likely to accrue 
to him from his share in the night's proceed- 
ings. 

As to the captain and Mr. Galsworthy, it 
seemed to them as if the night would never 
come to an end. They might even upon straw 
have obtained some rest if they had been alone. 
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but as it was, with both these ruffians jeering 
and asking who they were, bemoaning their 
own ill-luck, and speculating as to what the 
morrow would bring forth in the shape of 
punishment, sleep was out of the question ; 
and they were truly thankful when the next 
morning Swain, accompanied by the village 
constable came to announce that they were 
to be conveyed to the Court House at St. 
Maun 

The constable was getting rather too old 
for his duties, but he did not like owning so 
himself, and the rector with his usual good- 
nature shrank from urging his dismissal. As 
the poachers had all been handcuffed by Swain 
the night before as he ushered them into the 
lock-up house, he was confident that with the 
help of the constable, he could convey them 
to the court-house without requiring any further 
assistance than Cox, who officiated as driver 
of the covered cart in which they were to be 
conveyed, could render if required. The rest 
of the gamekeepers, who would have to appear 
as witnesses, had all gone to St. Maur dressed 
in their best, and full of the last night's 
adventure. 

The two poachers were conveyed to the cart, 
Cox standing at the door to keep watch on 
them, and then Snell, the constable, and Swain 
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returned for the captain and Mr. Gakworthy. 
Once more the former attempted to convince 
Swain of his identity, and appealed to the 
constable in proof of his words, but the latter 
had rarely seen him, the captain having been, 
as I said, but a short time in the parish, and 
now on the captain's appealing to him he shook 
his head dubiously. 

" No, no — Captain Frazer is another guess 
sort to ye — ^and gentlemen like him ain't out o* 
nights consortin* with poachers an* the like o' 
them. Get into the cart peaceably — ^weVe 
loosened the ropes enough, an* tell your fine 
story to the justices, an' see what they'll say." 

Mr. Galsworthy, utterly worn out and cowed 
down, took his seat in the cart with a meek 
submissiveness, resigning himself to the fate 
which it seemed no longer worth struggling 
against. Away the cart went, and jolted the 
prisoners on to St. Maur. 

Most of the magistrates of the district were 
on the bench, all anxious to convict the 
poachers who had caused them such annoy- 
ance. The news had spread too — and news, 
especially in the country, loses nothing in the 
telling — that one of them was a desperate 
character who had tried to murder Swain, and 
on whom had been found three loaded pistols 
and a revolver. It had been judged best to 
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take this case first, and accordingly the names 
of Augustus Frederick Frazer and Peter Gals- 
worthy were placed at the head of the charge- 
sheet. 

The police sergeant was rather startled when 
Swain gave him these names. 

" You don't mean to say that's what the 
fellows call themselves. They've only done 
it out of impudence if it is. Don't you know 
their real names } " 

" Never saw either of 'em in my life afore 
last night," replied Swain. " Nor Cox, neither, 
but we took 'em in the very fact of driving 
away with a cart-load of game, and Mr. 
Frederick 'Gustus, as he calls himself, threat- 
ened to blow my brains out if I didn't let 
him go. And the two have been trying to 
cheek us that they're gentlemen who got in the 
cart for a lift. Gentlemen ! they look like it ! " 

Of course there was nothing for the official 
to do but to put down the several names 
by which the prisoners called themselves, and 
greatly to the astonishment of the magistrates, 
who had been remarking the absence of 
Captain Frazer, that gentleman's name re- 
sounded through the court. Swain stepped 
forward half apologetically : — 

" Please your worships, that's what these 
fellows call themselves ; we've had a desperate 
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tussle with them — took them in the very act 
of driving away with the game, and had to 
fight for our lives. Mr. Frederick Augustus 
is about the most owdacious villain I ever 
set eyes on." 

The bench looked indignantly in the direction 
of the prisoners. They were prepared to be 
doubly severe with a man who had appropriated 
the name of one of their own number. 

"Stand forward, prisoners!" cried the clerk 
of the court ; and forward Captain Frazer 
and Mr. Galsworthy stood, bruised, dirty, and 
battered, but still with anAnmistakable re- 
semblance to the parties M^ose names they 
bore. 

Swain was duly sworn and began his story, 
but was not .suffered to proceed, being in- 
terrupted by the captain, who very soon left 
no doubt as to his identity in the minds of 
any who had the happiness of his acquaintance. 
He burst into a perfect torrent of abuse and 
invective, calling on the bench to dismiss 
Swain from his office as an ignorant imbecile, 
utterly unfit for his duties, who had dared, in 
spite of his emphatic protestations, to consign 
him, Captain Frazer, to a filthy lock-up house, 
where he had passed the night, handcuffed, 
upon dirty straw, and in the company of the 
lowest ruffians. So absorbed was the captain 
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in the recital of his wrongs, that he did not 
notice the increasing amusement with which 
not only his brother magistrates, but the whole 
court heard him, till at last when he stopped for 
sheer w& nt of breath, a roar of laughter sounded 
through the court-house, and made him con- 
scious that what had been so serious an affair 
to him, was looked upon in a very different 
light by those around him. Mr. Rodwell Crowe, 
who was the first to remember that the captain 
could hardly be expected to see things from a 
very comic point of view, did his best to soothe 
his exasperated feelings by asking him to step 
on the platform and take his seat amongst 
the magistrates, which, however, the captain 
angrily declined to do, saying that he should 
go home at once, as the constable had not 
thought proper even to bring him a slice of 
dry bread for breakfast. Mr. Galsworthy was 
very anxious to get away too, and the captain 
and he were just about to get into a fly when 
Horace, who had been a delighted spectator 
of the whole scene in court, passed them, saying 
in the same clownish tone with which he had 
addressed them the night before — 
" Like to have a ride, gentlemen } " 
He was gone before either the captain or 
Mr. Galsworthy could recognize him, and they 
rode to their respective homes, the one medi- 
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tating vengeance upon Swain for having taken 
him for a poacher ; and the other wishing more 
devoutly than ever that he had never had 
anything to do with Mrs. Hart's cottage, or 
that the' ghost which had brought upon him 
so many mishaps was laid to rest at the bottom 
of the Red Sea. 
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CHAPTER XVIII, 

Watching for the Ghost, Mr, Great takes up a new trade^ and 
is not quite so successful as his friends cottld have wished, 

THINK the passengers by the 8.30 
up-train from Beechwood had rather 
an unquiet time of it on that morn- 
ing. Lawrence and Artie managed 
to secure a carriage for themselves, practising 
their usual manoeuvres in order to do so; but 
their uproarious mirth could be heard in the 
other compartments, greatly to the discomfort 
of those who wished to read their newspapers in 
quiet. The two boys only regretted that they 
could not be present to see the captain and 
Mr. Galsworthy brought into court. Horace, 
however, had promised to meet them at the 
station on their return home, and tell them 
how matters had gone off, and with this they 
were obliged to content themselves for the 
present. 

But if they were very well satisfied with 
their share in the last night's adventures, it 
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was a great deal more than Mr. Green was. 
He felt himself an ill-used man. He had 
lost all his share of the plunder of Mr. Crowe's 
preserves, the horse and cart, which he had 
borrowed from a friend in the greengrocery 
and red-herring line, were in a manner con- 
fiscated, and it would be very difficult to obtain 
them for their owner without committing him- 
self, and avowing his own share in the last 
night's work, a thing he was not at all disposed 
to do, to say nothing of the impossibility of 
making any return for the loan of the«said 
articles. As such return, however, was to 
depend upon the amount of booty conveyed 
in the cart to London, he could scarcely have 
much expected from him in the present case, 
as the whole of the night's plunder had been 
lost. 

Still, Mr. Green was not a man to sit down 
with folded hands, and do nothing but brood 
over his grievances ; besides he had found 
that there were easier ways of making money 
than by toiling in a brickfield, and though 
poaching was scarcely likely to be a safe 
pursuit any longer, were there not other means 
equally profitable of earning a livelihood } 
There were poultry-roosts to rob — and in 
Beech wood the hen-houses were not very 
well guarded ; there were greenhouses with 
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grapes growing in them that at that time 
of the year would fetch half a guinea a pound 
in Covent Garden market Mr. Green had 
learned in the last few months how to dispose 
of such things, and it seemed to him a duty 
he owed his family not to let any opportunity 
slip of possessing himself of them, especially 
when times were hard, and work, even if he 
had been disposed to do it, was not to be 
had while the frost lasted ; and before the 
day was over he had organized a pretty little 
system of plunder, in company with his friend 
the proprietor of the cart which Swain had 
taken possession of. 

But the first thing to be done was to get 
that cart back. Mr. Green, himself, rather 
shrunk from appearing in the matter. He 
had made his escape before the game- 
keepers had had time to identify him ; still 
he knew that he was not altogether in the 
best repute, and that any application from 
him as to the restoration of the cart was not 
likely to be a successful one. But Mr. Joseph 
Wells, to whom the cart belonged, was a 
new comer in the parish, and it would not 
be easy to prove that he had any complicity 
with the poachers, unless Ball and Lance, the 
two unhappy culprits who were now lodged 
in prison, avowed his share in the transaction — 
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a thing, as Mr. Green observed, " which they 
wasn't the fellows to do." 

Nobly did Ball and Lance justify the confi- 
dence thus placed in them. They refused to 
say anything as to their accomplices or the 
owner of the cart ; so when Mr. Wells, dressed 
in his best corduroys, and with the unwonted 
adornments of a clean shirt and face presented 
himself before Mr. Rodwell Crowe, and humbly 
requested that his cart and horse might be 
given up to him, he having lent it, in the sim- 
plicity of his heart, to move a few things in, as 
he was told, from one house to another, and his 
trade being at a stand-still for want of the 
means of carrying it on, Mr. Crowe, being in an 
unusually good temper, was pleased to grant 
the petition, and to allow both horse and cart to 
be restored to their owner, upon promise being 
given that neither should be again lent unless 
Mr. Wells was fully satisfied that they were 
borrowed for a lawful purpose. 

Green went to work quietly at first, and con- 
tented himself with three fine young hens from 
Mr. Hill's poultry-yard ; the next night Wells 
assisted him, and Mr. Galsworthy's hen-roost 
suffered. They grew bolder by success, and 
planned a wholesale robbery the third time, for 
which it would be necessary to call the horse 
and cart into requisition. Mrs. Ponder took a 
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great deal of pride in her poultry-yard ; she had 
some fine Cochins of a wonderful weight and 
size, and as Green knew very well, fowls fed by 
her would never require any further fattening 
for the table than that which they received 
daily from the hands of their liberal mistress. 
She had, too, some splendid Guinea-fowl, and 
Mr. Wells knew a London poulterer who would 
give a very good price for such birds. It was 
very hard on the poor lady, to whom her 
poultry-yard was a source of great amusement, 
to have its choicest tenants thus marked out 
wholesale for slaughter; but she was not the 
only one whom Green and his worthy coadjutor 
intended to victimize \n the same manner. 
Captain Frazer had as fine a brood of geese as 
any one far or near. They were ten, all hatched 
by the same mother at one sitting, and being 
unusually fine birds, he intended to retain half 
a dozen himself, in the hope of having his table 
always supplied with fine young geese from 
them, and generously resolved to present Mr. 
Rodwell Crowe with the remainder, in return 
for similar favours he had received from that 
gentleman. The captain was very proud of his 
geese. According to him none such had ever 
hissed before; and though these were all too 
choice for the spit, he fondly built upon roast 
goose next Michaelmas which would grace the 
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board as never goose had graced it yet If he 
could only have known the designs of Green and 
Wells upon these ten precious birds, he would 
not have gone to sleep that night rejoicing as 
he did, in the lesson which had been at last 
given to the poachers, even though that lesson 
had been attended with unpleasant conse- 
quences to himself, and in the thought that for 
some time to come no further attempts would be 
made upon the property of himself or his friends. 
Green and Wells consulted tc^ether as to 
how they should best manage matters upon the 
grand scale which they now contemplated, and 
they agreed to commence by paying a visit to 
Mrs. Ponders fowl-house, canying off as many 
of its feathered inhabitants as they could, after 
which they would make a raid upon the captain s 
geese ; and when they had secured all their cap- 
tives, stow them away in the cart, and drive 
them off to London. But there were one or 
two little difficulties in the way. It was ad- 
visable not to use the cart till they had collected 
all their booty ; they could go themselves 
through bye-paths and over fields, but the cart 
must necessarily be taken by lanes and roads, 
where they might possibly meet the patrol, and 
therefore, till they were quite prepared to start 
for London, they had no wish to call it into 
^acquisition at all. But then, what were they to 
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do with the first portion of their intended 
plunder while obtaining the second ? Where 
could they bestow Mrs. Ponder's Cochins and 
Guinea fowls while securing Captain Frazer's 
geese. Mr. Wells himself only occupied one 
room, and that in a house at some distance 
where there were several other lodgers. It was 
quite out of the question that his quarters could 
offer the desired accommodation. Mr. Green 
himself was a householder, but then he was 
surrounded by neighbours who might peer 
more curiously than was desirable into his pro- 
ceedings, and he had no back-way to his 
cottage. In this dilemma Bully obtained some 
credit for himself by suggesting that they might 
make use of Mrs. Hart's cottage, as the ghost- 
haunted tenement was still termed. They could 
easily reach the back of that without being per- 
ceived by any one, and through the window of 
the bake-house push their prey when secured ; 
besides, it was quite wide enough for any one to 
get through, if the woodwork of the panes was 
wrenched out, and then the fowls might be 
safely placed in one of the cupboards while the 
geese were secured. 

" And no fear," chuckled Bully, " of any 
one goin* there to interfere with them, unless 
it's the ghost, and I don't suppose that'll 
trouble itself about fowls nor geese neither." 
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Bully's father and Mr. Wells both approved 
of this idea, and it was settled that they should 
pack Mrs. Ponder*s fowls alive if they could 
manage it, if not, with their necks twisted, into 
sacks or baskets and deposit them in the 
cottage ; they would then proceed to Captain 
Frazer*s, and having obtained the geese. Bully 
and his father should wait at the cottage 
with them while Wells went for his cart, which 
he was to bring to the lane at the back of 
the house, and then help his comrades stow 
their plunder in it, after which they would 
all drive merrily to London, hoping to avoid 
Mr. Swain or any of his confreres by the 
way. It was rather a dangerous game to 
play, but Mr. Wells appeared to think that 
the very fact of the cart having been so 
recently concerned in the foray upon Mr. 
Crowe's preserves, would render it less liable 
to suspicion now. 

" They'll never think weVe taken so soon 
to another line of the trade," he said ; " besides, 
that Swain s had a lesson taught him for being 
over-meddling, and there's none of the others 
on the road likely to interfere. We shall make 
a tidy job of this, and it's a deal safer than 
havin' anything to do with those plaguey game- 
keepers and their guns." 

So matters were settled, and in due accord- 
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ance with these praiseworthy schemes, Bull}-, 
his father, and Mr. Wells, started off to attack 
Mr. Pender's hen roosts, little thinking that 
others besides themselves intended to visit 
the haunted house that night. 

Lawrence and Horace were both highly 
indignant that the ghost should still retain 
possession of the will, and that the mystery 
as to who the ghost itself was should remain 
unsolved. A ghost who was capable of drink- 
ing Mr. Galsworthy's brandy-and-water, and 
shutting him up in an oven, was a personage 
whom they did not feel inclined to judge too 
harshly, but they could not help feeling that 
its conduct, not in obtaining, but in keeping 
possession of the will, was, to say the least, 
not in accordance with such praiseworthy 
behaviour. They made up their minds, if they 
could manage it, to watch in the cottage again, 
and that watch they considered, to be effectual, 
ought to be kept the whole night through, 
unless the ghost made its appearance in suf- 
ficiently good time to allow them to go home 
to their beds early enough to have a fair share 
of rest. Artie was very anxious to join them, 
and it was settled that Lawrence should invite 
the others to spend the evening with him, 
and politely place beds at their disposal that 
their friends might not be kept up late for 
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them. Artie*s mother, and Horace's unde^ 
allowed them to accept this invitation, and 
accordingly after a very pleasant evening they 
prepared to start for the cottage. 

Cook made her appearance to let them out 
Lawrence had taken her into the secret ; and 
she, after scolding him for "his nonsense," and 
hoping " no harm would come of it," agreed 
to connive at his visit to the cottage,* only 
b^^ng of him to be sure and come back 
as soon as possible, for ** she should sit by 
the kitchen fire, and not know a moment's 
peace till they were safe in the house again." 
She was full now of cautions and advice, 
begging of them not to be too venturesome, 
and not to go poking their fingers in fires 
if once they found they'd bum them, but to 
run home to her as soon as they saw there 
was any danger ; and then cook returned to 
her own kitchen fire, and sat down to mend 
her stockings, by way of passing the time 
in a profitable manner. 

The boys proceeded to the cottage, and 
entered it the same way the ghost had done, 
through the wood closet, the outer door of 
which they found still unsecured by any 
fastening \rithin, so that it appeared as if 
Mr, Galsworthy was yet ignorant of its being 
a door at alL This was indeed the case ; the 
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secret of the door resting with themselves 
and the ghost. They resolved to burn no 
light, but to watch in darkness, and that they 
should not be tempted to talk, they agreed 
that two should sleep while one kept awake, 
and ready to arouse his companions if he saw 
occasion. Horace, being the elder, was to have 
first watch, and Lawrence and Artie stretched 
themselves side by side in a corner of the 
front sitting room, with the door of the bake- 
house wide open; and, with their greatcoats 
over them, their own arms for pillows, and 
the floor for a bed, were soon as fast asleep 
as if they had been each in his own comfort- 
able chamber at home. 

Horace sat down by them, listening intently 
for any sound, and keeping his eyes as well 
as his ears on the alert. It was some time 
before his vigilance was rewarded, but at last 
he heard steps and voices at the back of the 
house, and presently some one was evidently 
attempting to unfasten the window of the wood- 
house. He touched his companions, and that 
not being sufficiently effectual, gave each a sharp 
pull of the hair. This roused them thoroughly ; 
and they sat up as wide awake as Horace 
himself, keeping, as he bade them in a whisper, 
perfectly still and silent. 

The window was at last pushed back^ ^Vid 
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they could hear a voice which they recognized 
as Peter Green's — 

" Get in with ye, Bill," he cried, " and I'll 
hand the fowls to you when you're on the 
other side, and do you stow them away where 
the old woman used to keep her wood. What 
are you waiting for, you young lubber ? D'ye 
think the ghost will eat you as soon as you'/e 
inside ? " 

" Can't you get in ? " whimpered Bully in 
reply. " It's awfully dark, I shan't never find 
my way to the cupboard ! " 

" How can I squeeze through, you young 
rascal ? " said his affectionate parent. " Get 
in, or I'll give you such a clout on the side 
o' the head, you'll feel it for a month." 

Thus exhorted, Bully attempted to squeeze 
through. In truth, it would have been almost 
an easier thin^ for his father to do than himself, 
inasmuch as Bully was very stout, and his 
father a lean, spare man. He puffed and 
squeezed, and at last managed to find his 
way to the other side, when his father gave 
him two sacks, containing Mr. Ponders best 
and choicest fowls. 

" Stow 'em in the cupboard, and shut the 
door safe on 'em. Put the sacks down long- 
ways, and the creatures won't hurt, as they've 
g"ot a hole or two fot breathing, and once 
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we get *em to the cart we'll empty them into 
baskets. We shan't be long nabbin' the captain's 
geese." 

In the darkness the boys could just see the 
figure of Bully moving to and fro in the wood- 
house, but they were themselves quite con- 
cealed by the partition between the two rooms. 
Bully executed his task as quickly as possible, 
and then again squeezed himself through the 
window. 

" Have you stowed them safely ? '* they 
heard from another voice, which was strange 
to them. " We don't want to find them 
smothered when we come back." 

" All right ! " replied Bully, " if you think 
it isn't, go and see for yourself I'm not going 
back in the place, I know, for no one." 

" You'll have to when we come again for 
*em," said his father. " Never mind, the ghost 
won't trouble you — I wish that was all we'd 
got to be afraid of about this piece of 
business." 

Away they went, and Horace, after listening 
carefully till the sound of their steps was no 
longer audible, went to the wood-closet, opened 
the door, and began feeling about to ascertain 
as well as he could in the darkness if it was 
really fowls that Bully had deposited there. 

A clucking and a cackling satisfied \Nvce^ <^^ 
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that point, and he went back to his com- 
panions to consult with them what had better 
be done. 

" WeVe found out something if we haven't 
the ghost," he said. " I wonder whose fowls 
they've got here. Bully will soon be back. 
Couldn't we manage to give him a warm 
welcome when he comes } Let's hold a 
council of war, and see what had best be 
done.** 

They were not long in discussing matters, 
for there was not much time to lose in talk; 
and the end of their deliberations was that 
Lawrence started for home, and frightened 
cook by knocking at the door just as she had 
fallen into a doze over her stockings. 

" Bless me, Master Lawrence ! back already," 
she cried, as she opened the door. " Have you 
got the ghost — whatever sort of thing is it } 
Don't go bringing it here ! I wouldn't live in a 
haunted house for no money whatsoever ! " 

" Well, we haven't caught it yet, cook," 
replied Lawrence ; " but just be as quick as 
you can, that's a good soul, and give me all 
the clothes-line in the place, and an empty 
sack or two if you've got any." 

" Dear, dear ! Master Lawrence ! whatever 
do you want such things for } I'm afraid 
you're up to something you'd better let alone." 
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" Give me the thinks, cook, and be quick, I've 
no time to waste in talking," cried Lawrence 
impatiently. 

" Here's an empty flour sack," said cook, 
'* will that do ? It won't do to put anything 
particular in, and I don't think they've emptied 
the flour out of it as clean as they should." 

** All the better," rejoined Lawrence. '* Come 
and shut the door softly after me, and I'll 
tell you all about it to-morrow morning." 

Away he ran, and was soon back at the 
cottage, when his companions and he set to 
work to make their preparations in anticipation 
of Bully's intended visit. They gave up all 
hope of finding the ghost that night, unless 
indeed Green or the strange man with him 
had personated the apparition. But they could 
hardly think that to be the case, as, in the 
first place, the ghost's praiseworthy conduct 
towards Mr. Galsworthy had prejudiced them 
too much in its favour for them to be inclined 
to believe it either of those individuals, and 
in the next place neither Bully nor his father 
seemed to be aware of the existence of the 
outer door in the wood-closet, which would 
have afforded ^em so much greater facilities 
for hiding their plunder. Still they felt that 
if they only succeeded in carrying out their 
intentions towards Bully and his associates^ 
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they should not have done a bad night s work, 
and they would come another time and see after 
the ghost, as it was clearly too much to expect 
to have the good luck of falling in with that 
to-night. 

It was not very long before C?iptain Frazer's 
treasured geese were crowded one upon another 
in a couple of baskets which Mr. Green and 
Mr. Wells carried. Bully had two in a small 
sack, and away the worthy trio sped over 
the fields, and down the narrowest lanes towards 
the cottage. When they arrived at the back 
of it, it was settled that Bully and his father 
should wait inside the garden with the geese, 
while Mr. Wells went for the cart which 
had been put up not very far off. They both 
preferred remaining outside the house to ven- 
turing in it, except for the purpose of fetching 
out the fowls, which Bully looked fearfully 
forward to having to do. 

When the cart came up, the first thing to 
be done was to stow the geese away in it, 
and, this task completed. Green and Bully 
went towards the cottage for the purpose of 
bringing out the fowls, while Wells remained 
with the horse and cart. Bully's heart failed 
him as he drew near the window — 

" I don't see why I'm to go in again," he 
said. " Ghosts ave uasty things, by all I've 
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heard, to have to do with — I think it's your 
turn now, guv'nor — it's a shame to send me 
in twice." 

Mr. Green exhorted his hopeful offspring to 
courage in language much too emphatic for 
me to put down here, but it had the desired 
effect, for Bully again attempted to squeeze 
himself through the window. 

" It's awfully dark," he muttered. " I wish 
I was well out of this — oh, isn't this window 
plaguy tight } I'm sure I've got . the worst 
share of this night's work." 

" Hold your tongue, you fool ! " exclaimed 
his father. *' Don't let me have none of your 
nonsense. That's the way to make you get 
in fast enough." 

He gave Bully an impatient push behind, 
which sent that worthy youth head foremost 
on the floor. He was about to express his 
very natural indignation at such conduct, when 
he found himself strongly grasped by two pair 
of hands which bound his own together, and 
then secured his legs, so that kicking and striking 
were equally out of the question ; but as his 
lungs were left free he made good use of 
them, and shouted to his father for assistance. 
He had need to do so, for as soon as he 
was firmly secured, his tormentors began 
bumping him vigorously against the stone 
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floor of the wood-house. Bully was no light 
weight, but they went to work with a will, 
and though he shrieked and yelled vigorously 
it had no effect whatever upon them, or, if 
any, merely that of stimulating their exertions, 
for the louder he roared, the more energetically 
they bumped. 

" Father ! father ! " shouted Bully. " The 
ghost's got me, and there's a dozen of 'em. 
They're bumpin' of me fit to break every bone 
in my body. Oh, do'ee come in, do'ee, and 
get me out of their hands, or I'll be dead 
in another five minutes." 

The very fowls were scared by Bully's shrieks, 
and set up as vigorous a clucking and crowing 
as if every hen had laid a dozen eggs, and 
every cock seen three suns rise at once. The 
neighbours opposite and around heard the 
clatter, and shuddered in their beds as they 
thought of the ghost which they imagined was 
causing the uproar, and Mrs. Hart, waking 
out of her light uncertain sleep, said feebly — 

" That's a strange noise, and it seems to 
come from our old house, Mary. I never 
did lend my mind to such idle stuff or I 
should say there's some truth in the stories 
they tell of its being haunted by ghosts and 
such queer things. I wonder if they'd have 
come if we'd stayed in it." 
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Mr. Green was not very anxious to enter 
the house himself. If there was a ghost he 
had no wish to fall into its hands ; it was 
quite enough for it to have got hold of Bully. 

"Don't yell like that," he said, "or the 
whole parish '11 be round the house. I suppose 
yer foot's slipped, and you fancy that's the 
ghost. Get up do, and get out the fowls." 

" I can't ! " roared Bully. " They're a bumpin' 
of me harder than ever. I don't care if the 
parish does come, with the rector at the head of 
it, if they'll only get me out of their hands. 
Help ! Fire ! Murder ! Help ! Here's ghosteses 
and devils a bumpin' of me to death ! " 

Mr. Green felt that he must get in if it 
was only to stop Bully's outcries. He thrust 
his head and shoulders through the window, 
and was half in when he found himself en- 
veloped in a thick close covering which was 
rapidly drawn over his head and the upper 
part of his body. It was lined with dust, or 
something like it, which got in his eyes, down 
his mouth, and up his nose, and set him 
coughing and choking terribly. In less time 
than it has taken me to tell this, his arms 
were pinioned to his sides, and the sack or 
bag bound round him. He had been held 
far too tightly to allow of his drawing back, 
but he now felt himself pulled violently forw^xd 
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and flung on the floor, while his legs were 
instantly secured. Bully lay at a little distance, 
still groaning and shrieking, but his tormentors 
appeared to have transferred their attentions 
to his father, for he was now left in peace, 
though sore and aching from the rough usage 
they had given him. Mr. Green would have 
howled too now, but every time he opened 
his mouth some fine substance in the sack 
got in and nearly choked him. Whether it 
was that the ghosts did not consider him so 
suitable a figure for bumping as Bully, or 
that he was rather heavy for the purpose, 
I need not say, but in his case they substituted 
another punishment for the one they had in- 
flicted on his son ; and this was rolling him 
backwards and forwards on the stone floor, 
pommelling him well in the small of the back 
while they did so. Over and over he went, 
as a log of wood would have done under 
similar circumstances, being so tightly bound 
that he was nearly as helpless, though, unluckily 
for him, by no means so incapable of feeling. 
There appeared to be no wish on the part 
of the ghosts to add him to their number, 
for presently they desisted in their amusement, 
and, holding him tightly down, one of them 
made a slit in that part of the sack which 
was nearest his mouth. Mr. Green took advan- 
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tage of this to set up a howl, as loud as any 
which Bully had sent forth; and it seemed 
to scare even the ghosts, for they gave him 
one more roll, and then each inflicting on 
him a parting kick, he felt no more of them, 
but lay screaming away in company with Bully, 
till even Mr. Wells felt it incumbent on him, 
reluctant as he was to leave the horse and 
cart, to go to the assistance of his unfortunate 
friend. 

He got over the palings, and walked up the 
small back-garden. The night was dark, but 
he had brought a lantern with him, and going 
to the window of the wash-house, he peered 
cautiously in, holding the lantern so as to throw 
its light inside the cottage. 

" Whatever's up now } " he said. " Just stop 
that confounded row, and tell us what's amiss ? 
Is that you. Bully, in the corner.^ Where's 
your father ? " 

" Here," groaned Mr. Green, from the sack. 
"The house is full of ghosts and devils, and 
they've nearly killed both the boy and me. Are 
they gone ? Oh, Wells, for mercy's sake tell us 
if they're gone." 

" Gone ! why how should they t " said Mr. 
Wells, contemptuously, "when they never was 
here. Get up. Green, and don't lie howling 
there, like a wild cat o' the woods." 
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" Get up ! " cried Green, " I only wish I could. 
They've bound me hand and foot, I tell ye, and 
so they have Bill. Get in and unfasten me, 
do, and let's get out of this confounded place, 
which I wish with all my soul I'd never set my 
foot in." 

Bully joined his entreaties to his father's, and 
Mr. Wells began to think that he should have 
to squeeze himself through the window too. 
This was sorely against his inclinations ; his 
sympathy with his friends by no means went 
the length of causing any wish on his part to 
share their misfortunes. He felt very much 
tempted to leave them as they were, and drive 
off with the geese as his share of the spoil, 
bequeathing the fowls to them as theirs. But 
Mr. Green was a man upon whom it would 
scarcely have been safe to play such a trick. 
He could have told some ugly stories of Mr. 
Wells, and he was quite capable of doing so if 
he received any provocation from him ; there- 
fore, very reluctantly, he prepared to assist 
them by getting through the window. This 
was not an easy task. Mr. Wells was a stout, 
thick-set man, and the window was by no means 
a wide one. 

" Can't ye get to the door," he said, " and 
let one in that way } I don't know how ever I 
shall get through here, and while I'm tryin' to 
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do it as like as not some one'U walk off with the 
geese and the cart." 

" Can't move, neither on us," cried Bully and 
his father, and the former added, " I'm so sore 
with the bumpin' they've given me, I don't 
believe I shall be able to sit or stand for a 
month." 

" I hope, whoever it was, they've gone," said 
Mr. Wells, causing his lantern to fall on every 
part of the room, and surveying it anxiously ; 
" I don't believe in ghosts myself ; but it stands 
to reason something must have tied ye like this. 
I only hope it won't serve me the same." 

He lowered his lantern on the ground, and 
then proceeded to get through the window." 

" Dang it ! " he cried, " If I don't feel as if I 
was in a vice. I tell yer I shall never be able 
to get in. It's a-squeezin' and a-pressin' every 
bit of breath out of my body." 

Mr. Wells was half way in when he felt him- 
self propelled forward by some one who had 
taken hold of his legs, and so pushed him 
through the window, much as they might have 
done a wheelbarrow. At the same time he felt 
himself switched so sharply that he yelled amost 
as loudly as Bully and Green had done. Then 
he fell forward, throwing over and extinguishing 
the lantern with his legs, while his head, a 
thick, round, bullet one, fell plump and heavy 
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on Mr. Green's stomach. At the same instant 
the shutters of the window were banged violently 
to from the outside, and a loud cry, something 
between the triumphant crowing of a cock and 
the war whoop of an Indian, sounded in the ears 
of himself and his friends. 

He got up after a while, but felt almost afraid . 
to stir. " There's something queer in the place," 
he said, "whether it's ghosts or living men. 
Where are you, Green ? " 

" Here," was the reply. " You've nearly killed 
me, falling as you did, and I was chokin' afore 
with this sack over my head. Let me loose as 
quick as you can, before those devils come back 
an' murder us outright." 

The first thing to be done was to get a light. 
Wells had matches in his pocket, and he soon 
obtained one, and lighting the candle in the 
lantern, proceeded to set Bully and Green at 
liberty. 

" We'll have no more squeezing through that 
confounded window," he said ; " I'll undo this 
door, and do you two see to the fowls." 

He proceeded to withdraw the rusty bolts of 
the back door, while Green and Bully went to 
the wood closet. 

" Where have ye stowed them } " cried the 
former to his son, " I can't find no signs of 
em. 
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Wells came up with his lantern. "If the 
confounded viU'ins haven't walked off with ev ry 
feather of 'em. Talk of ghosts, there must have 
been a dozen devils in the place, to play us such 
a trick as this." 

" Let's get out," whimpered Bully, " or they'll 
be back upon us, or perhaps they'll bolt with 
the geese while we're staying here." 

" Aye, come along, do ! " growled Wells. 
" This is the worst night's work we've done for 
one while. I wish we were well out of it." 

They left the house by the door, and closing 
it after them went up the back garden, and 
climbed over the palings. They peered about 
in the darkness for the cart, went up and down 
the lane, but neither horse, cart, nor geese were 
to be discovered. It looked as if the ghost had 
taken away all these, as well as the fowls, and 
Mr. Wells began to vent his wrath on his own 
ill luck, and his folly in entering into such an 
adventure. There was nothing for it but for 
each of them to go to their respective homes, 
firmly convinced that ghosts, or something 
worse, had been at work with them that night, 
and to wait till the morning to endeavour to 
obtain some traces of Mr. Wells' missing pro- 
perty. 



( ^74 ) 



CHAPTER XIX, 

Hffw Captain Fnaer is again found hi fgsjsssion of stolen 
proptrty. 

AWRENCE and Horace, assisted by 
Artie, having played the parts of 
ghosts, to such good purpose as I 
have described, upon Bully and his 
iather, had rushed into the wood closet, the 
outer door of which my readers may remember 
opened into a littie narrow turning;, which led 
from the high-road into the lane at the back of 
the house. Softly opening this door, they took 
the fowls outside, and then returned to listen to 
the lamentations of their victims. Their delight 
was increased when they heard Mr. Wells at 
the window, and thinking that he ought to 
receive some punishment as well as his friends, 
they hastened to inflict one upon him, so running 
out of the wood closet — not forgetting, how- 
ever, to close the door very carefully — and then 
climbing over the garden palings, they came be- 
hind Mr. Wells just as he was attempting to push 
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himself through the window. How they assisted 
him I have aheady told ; and having satisfied 
themselves that Mr. Wells had met with his 
deserts as far as they were capable of giving 
them to him, they climbed again over the 
palings, and Lawrence and Arthur, taking up 
the fowls, were about to start with them, when 
Horace checked them. 

"My opinion is," he said, "that the cart's at 
the back here. Let's go and see. We may as 
well ride as walk." 

" And perhaps we shall get the geese too," 
cried Lawrence ; " why, we shall have enough 
poultry to stock a shop. I vote we come for 
the ghost to-morrow night We've had a 
famous game through looking after it to-night. 
This is almost as good as seeing your uncle 
shut up in the oven, Dalton, while the ghost 
was drinking his brandy-and-water. Didn't 
those fellows howl } Wasn't it a treat to hear 
them ? " 

" Here's the cart," cried Horace. "Jump in ; 
mind where you put the fowls, and here are 
the very geese they were talking about. I 
wonder who they belong to ? " 

" Captain Frazer, I shouldn't wonder," replied 
Lawrence. "Suppose we take them back to 
him with our compliments ? " 

" Wouldn't he Kke it ? " replied Horace, who 

T 2 
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had taken the reins, and was driving rapidly 
away. " No, I'll tell you a better game than that ; 
as we ain't sure who the geese belong to, let's 
turn them into the pound, and we'll make the 
captain a present of the fowls. There's sure to 
be a hue-and-cry after them in the morning, 
whoever they belong to ; and it'll look so nice of 
the captain, after having been had up as a 
poacher, to take to poultry stealing. I'll take 
care every one knows where the fowls have got 
to." 

Both Lawrence and Artie were quite ready to 
enter into the scheme. They soon reached the 
pound, and Horace standing up in the cart, 
took the geese one by one and threw them 
over. They fluttered downwards, and then 
began making themselves as comfortable as 
they could for the night ; while Horace drove 
on to Captain Frazer's. It was not a difficult 
thing to reach his farm buildings as they 
abutted on the road, the poultry-yard being 
only divided from it by a wall. The fowls 
were dropped here, and finding no warm 
hen-house to retire to, did as the geese 
had done, and made the best of existing cir- 
cumstances. Then the boys drove off, feeling 
thoroughly satisfied with themselves and in 
excellent temper with all the world — Captain 
Frazer, Mr. Galsworthy, and Bully Green in- 
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eluded — and when nearly home left the horse 
in the high-road, to take care both of himself and 
the cart. 

Cook was very glad to see them back, and 
made them go to bed at once, which, as they 
had chosen to sleep together, was no great 
hardship; only Artie, who was in the middle 
of the bed, came rather badly off, Lawrence's 
delight at the tricks they had played the 
different individuals with whom they had come 
in contact that evening, causing him occasion- 
ally to pommel and punch his nearest neigh- 
bour as if he were victimising Bully Green 
or his father. I don't think the servants who 
slept overhead got much sleep that night, 
for the shouts of laughter that every now 
and then ascended from Master Lawrence's 
room, were enough to put that out of the 
question. 

" Tm sure I shall be glad when missis 
comes back," said Caroline, the housemaid. 
" Master Lawrence is always up to his tricks. 
There's no getting a quiet moment with him 
night or day." 

" Hold your tongue, do," said cook, who 
in right of being a dozen years older than 
Caroline, and more experienced in the ways 
of service, took rather a delight in snubbing 
her. " When you've lived in the families that 
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I have, you'll know better what young gentle- 
men are like. Master Lawrence is an angel 
of quietness to some IVe seen. As steady 
and good a boy as ever breathed." 

" Then I should like to know what the 
bad ones are," said Caroline, as she vainly 
tried to sleep ; a fresh outburst from the room 
below evincing the manner in which the " angel 
of quietness " and his friends were enjoying 
themselves. But at last, even they became 
tired, and falling asleep were roused by Caroline 
knocking at the door, and calling to Lawrence 
that he would lose his train if he were not 
quick. The boys sprang up and dressed them- 
selves, hurried over breakfast, for there was 
no time to eat it leisurely, and then Horace 
returned home, while Lawrence and Artie ran 
down the road as fast as they could towards 
the railway station. 

They were too late to procure a carriage 
all to themselves, and had some difficulty 
in finding places at all. At last they were 
wedged in between some stout country people 
going up to London for the day, and a few City 
clerks who were intent upon their papers. The 
boys tried hard to keep quiet, and refrain from 
all allusion to the night's adventures; but at 
last Artie gave vent to a low angry hiss, and 
Lawrence responded by a subdued crow. This 
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was a little relief to their feelings, but nothing 
to the shout they set up when fairly in London, 
and racing side by side through the streets. As 
to Artie, I am afraid he was in no very fit 
humour for office work that day ; the pens 
wrote worse than ever, and the blots they made 
were something fearful. He had a good time 
of it when Mr. Tidd went out for a couple of 
hours, and he hissed, and cackled, and crowed, 
to his heart's content ; but unluckily he was 
not satisfied with that, for his employer re- 
turning with a client whom he had met just 
as he was coming to his office, Artie found it 
impossible to keep silence, and while Mr. Tidd 
was earnestly assuring the gentleman in his 
office that the suit in which he was engaged 
was certain to be gained triumphantly, Artie, 
who was in his own little den, astonished them 
both by bursting into the longest and most 
prolonged " Cock-a-doodle-doo," that ever boy 
sent forth. 

" Confound that little monkey ! " muttered 
Mr. Tidd, and darting into Artie's apartment, 
he astonished him in his turn by boxing his 
ears soundly, just as he had opened his mouth 
to send forth another crow, and threatened 
to dismiss him if he ever forgot himself so 
much again. 

Horace on his return home found his aunt in 
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great trouble. In fact, Mr. Ponder was almost 
equally annoyed, and had lost his train in order 
to consider what steps he had better take to 
recover his wife's poultry; or, failing that, to trace 
and punish the thieves. It was then for the 
first time that Horace suspected it was his 
aunt's fowls that Wells and Green had made 
so free with, and which he had presented to 
Captain Frazer. He felt as if the tables had 
been turned upon him, but he trusted to his 
own address to be able to turn them back 
again, especially when he found Mr. Ponder 
in consultation with the constable of the village. 
Horace would have told his uncle the truth 
at once, and set both his mind and Mrs. 
Ponder's at rest, but he was afraid they would 
scarcely approve of the manner in which he 
had passed the night. Bumping Bully, pom- 
melling his father, and pushing Mr. Wells 
headforemost through a window, would have 
appeared in Mr. Ponder's eyes rather undig- 
nified and ungentlemanly , amusements. He 
found that his uncle had sent directions to 
the printer at St. Maur to strike off a couple of 
hundred bills describing the missing poultry, and 
off*erihg a reward for their recovery; and presently 
Stowe, the gardener, came up, and informed his 
master that the bills would be printed and ready 
for placarding by twelve o'clock. 
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" I told him rd come myself for them, sir, 
and I'll take the horse and cart and have them 
all over the parish in no time. That'll be a 
deal better than trusting the job to those 
printing fellows. They're sure to do it by 
halves." 

" Let me go with Stowe, uncle," cried Horace. 
" Two of us will get it done so much sooner, 
and we can be making inquiries after the fowls 
at the same time. I shouldn't wonder but 
you'll see us bringing them home in the cart 
with us." 

Horace was allowed to go, and soon after 
twelve Stowe and he were at the printer's office 
in St. Maur, and having obtained the bills, 
started off to post them up all over the village 
and the surrounding neighbourhood, according 
to Mr. Ponder's intention. But Horace had no 
wish to keep his aunt a moment longer in 
suspense than he could help, so he proposed 
to the gardener that they should drive to 
Captain Frazer's, the wall of his farm buildings 
affording a good surface for the display of the 
bills. 

Stowe agreed to go there, and as he made 
but a few stoppages by the way to fix his bills, 
they were at the captain's by one o'clock, when 
Horace, leaving Stowe to cover the wall as 
much as he pleased with his posters, announced 
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his intention of taking a look into the captain's 
farm-yard, "just to see whether he had got 
more than belonged to him." 

" Eh, Master Horace, our fowls are scarce 
like to be here," said Stowe. " Grentlefolks like 
the captain don't go robbing hen-roosts." 

" Well, that*s a queer story about him and 
the poachers," said Horace, ** and if he helped 
himself to Mr. Crowe's pheasants, I don't see 
why he shouldn't to my aunt's poultry." 

Horace scrambled on the wall, and looked 
down. 

" Give me one of the bills, Stowe," be 
said. 

Stowe handed one up to him, and Horace 
looked at it carefully. There was the heading 
in capital letters, STOLEN, and underneath 
a lengthy description of the fowls so dear to 
Mr. Ponder's heart. 

" * A Cochin cock with feathered legs, cintta- 
moH'Colouredy and speckled neck' There's one 
uncommonly like that here, Stowe — it's as like 
my aunt's ' Jack ' as one pea is to another. 
' Two ivhite Dorking hens, five toes on each foot* 
If ever I saw my aunt's * Belle ' and * Blanche ' 
I see them now. Here, cluck ! — cluck ! — cluck ! 
— ^why, Stowe, they actually know me ! ' Black 
Spanish cock, and three ditto hens ' — there they 
are, Stowe, marching about the yard as if 
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they knew It wasn't their own. ' Three Guinea 
fowls '— " 

Horace stopped, for Captain Frazer, followed 
by the under-gardener, who had charge of the 
poultry, made his appearance in the farm-yard. 
The captain had risen late, and therefore not 
paid his usual morning visit to his feathered 
favourites, and directly after breakfast had 
gone out for a short ride, from which he had 
only just returned, and was at once met by 
the evil news that the geese had been stolen. 
John Watts, the gardener, had been too much 
concerned by the loss from the farm-yard to 
notice the additions to it made by Mr. Ponder's 
fowls. The captain looked up angrily as he 
saw Horace. 

" What are you doing, sir, on the top of 
my wall } Perhaps you can tell me something 
of this theft > " 

" That's precisely what IVe come about. 
Captain Frazer," replied Horace. " It's a very 
unpleasant business — very." 

" And pray, sir, what do you know about it } " 
said the captain sternly. " It's a strange thing 
for you to be mixed up in. You look like a 
gentleman. Haven't I seen you before } " 

" Yes, sir, to be sure — at the Petty Sessions — 
dear me, how singular if you should meet me 
there again." 
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" Not at all unlikely, sir, unless you choose 
at once to say what you know about this stolen 
property." 

" Well, that's a curious remark from you, 
Captain Frazer, considering on whose premises 
IVe found it." 

" You Ve found it, sir — ^where ? " asked the 
captain eagerly. 

" Well, now — really sir," said Horace, trying 
hard to look embarrassed. " How can you ask 
me when there's every one of them in your own 
farm-yard all the time .^" 

The captain looked around him. " Where, 
sir } What do you mean ? How dare you 
come here with your vulgar jokes and tom- 
foolery > " 

" Oh, it's anything but a joke," replied 
Horace, " though perhaps, sir, you only meant 
it for one. Just listen — ' Five Pounds Reward. 
STOLEN ! A Cochin cock, with feathered 
legs, cinnamon colour — ' " 

" What has this to do with my geese, sir ? " 
shouted Captain Frazer. 

" Nothing at all that I see," replied Horace, 
" but it's a great deal to do with my aunt's 
fowls. Here's the description of them down 
in the bill, and there's every one of them in 
your farm-yard." 

Horace stooped forward, and stuck the bill 
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on the inside of the captain's wall, so that 
he could not help seeing it. Captain Frazer 
glanced at it, then said angrily — 

" Confound your impudence ! what has this 
to do with me ? " 

" Well, only this, sir, how can my aunt's 
fowls be here without your knowing it ? and 
what business have they to be here at all ? 
' STOLEN!' " added Horace, reflectively quoting 
from the bill. 

Captain Frazer was not one of the meekest 
of men, and he raised his riding-whip, which 
Horace would certainly have felt on his 
shoulders, had he not sprung down from the 
wall, and into the cart, when he addressed 
Stowe in a louder tone than was by any 
means necessary. 

" I say, Stowe, they're every one of them 
inside there — " 

" Hush ! hush ! Master Horace, you mustn't 
say such things." 

" But I must, else how am I to get my 
aunt her fowls ; and you know that was a queer 
thing of Captain Frazer and the poachers," 
and I've always heard if people begin — " 

Here the captain called out from the other 
side of the wall, " Come round here, sir, and 
let me hear what you've got to say, to my 
face." 
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"Come along, Stowe," said Horace. "The 
captain's going to arrange matters quietly." 

John Watts opened a door in the wall, and 
Stowe and Horace entered the stable-yard, 
where the captain came to meet them." 

" Do mind what you're about, Master Horace," 
said Stowe, fearfully, as they went in. " If Td 
known you was going to be after your larks I'd 
never have brought you with me." 

"After my larks, Stowe!" cried Horace, 
looking indignant innocence itself "I ain't. 
I'm after my aunt's fowls, every one of which I 
believe is in Captain Frazer's farmyard." 

"And now, sir," said the captain, severely, 
" what is all this about your aunt's fowls ; if 
they are in my farmyard, as you say, what 
business have they in it, and who brought them 
there ? " 

"Well, sir, I should have thought j/^« would 
have known most about that," replied Horace, 
keeping his eye steadily fixed on the captain, 
lest he should again attempt to make use of the 
riding whip. "Stowe, here, locked them up 
himself last night, took the key into my aunt's 
kitchen, and this morning we find the hen-house 
broken into and all the best fowls gone. My 
uncle directly has bills printed, offering a reward 
for his property, and while Stowe and I are 
posting them, we find the identical fowls we're 
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after in your farmyard. If you won't give them 
up, sir, of course we can't take them by force, so 
I suppose my uncle himself will have to come 
about them." 

" I don't believe there's a fowl in the place 
that isn't my property, said the captain, " It's 
preposterous to suppose such a thing." 

The stable-yard opened into the farmyard, 
and Horace, who often fed his aunt's fowls, 
gave a low " cluck, cluck." Out came the two 
Dorkings, who were especial favourites of his, 
and flew, the one on his shoulder, the other 
on his arm. He stroked and petted them, 
then said, " This looks as if they knew me, sir. 
Well, Stowe, it seems no use talking, I suppose 
we must go home and tell my uncle the captain's 
taken such a fancy to his fowls he won't let us 
have them back. Come along." 

" I'm blessed. Master Horace," Stowe began, 
when the captain interposed, furiously. 

"I shall write to your uncle, young fellow, 
complaining of your impertinence, and ask him 
to give you a thrashing for it ; indeed, I don't 
know what hinders me from giving it to you 
myself." 

" Hadn't you better give me the fowls } " said 
Horace, " and I'll take my chance of the thrash- 
ing afterwards." 

Again the captain raised his whip, which 
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this time would certainly have descended on 
Horace's shoulders, had not Stowe sprung 
forward, and received it instead on his face, 
where it left a long red mark. This was rather 
too much even for Stowe, and raising his hand 
to his face, he said — 

" If you wasn't a gentleman Td teach you 
not to be so handy with your whip." 

" As the captain's forgotten he is one, I don't 
see that you're bound to remember it, Stowe," 
said Horace, who would rather have enjoyed 
seeing the captain engaged in an encounter 
with his uncle's gardener. John Watts whis- 
pered to his master — 

" There are some strange birds in the yard, 
sir, and those Dorkings are none of ours. To 
my thinking whoever stole the geese may have 
put the fowls here, finding they'd more than 
they could manage." 

It was just possible, and the captain sulkily 
bade Horace enter the farm-yard and identify 
his property. This Stowe and he were not 
long in doing, and John Watts obligingly 
offering two hencoops, the fowls were packed 
in them, and placed in the cart. 

" And now, young fellow, go off my premises," 
said the captain, " and don't let me catch you 
looking over my walls again." 

"You won't, sir, unless my aunt misses any 
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more fowls, when I shall know where to come 
and look for them. But as youVe thought fit 
to try and horsewhip me for claiming her 
property, and have struck my uncle's servant 
in doing so, I shall see if the rector won't let 
him take out a summons against you. I think 
he's quite as good a right to one as ever Bully 
Green had when he made up his precious story. 
Come along, Stowe, I think the rector will open 
his eyes when he sees that beauty mark of 
yours." 

The captain felt that he had put himself 
in a false position by giving way to his anger 
at Horace's impertinence. He saw, too, that 
the story if repeated, which it certainly would 
be unless he mollified Stowe's very natural 
indignation, would place him in rather a ridicu- 
lous light, especially coming so soon after that 
unhappy affair with the poachers. As to ex- 
pressing any regret to Stowe, that would have 
been too much to expect of him, but he 
observed, " You can do as you please in the 
matter, but as I had no intention of hitting 
the man, I am willing to make him some 
amends." 

He put his fingers in his waistcoat pocket, 
and then slipped a sovereign into Stowe's 
hand. 

" Thank 'ee, sir, this'U about make it right," 

U 
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said the gardener. " Master Horace, we won't 
trouble the rector to-day, but get along home 
with the fowls at once." 

They drove off in triumph, Horace congra- 
tulating himself that he had repaid the Captain 
for a little of the magisterial insolence with 
which he had treated Lawrence ; and Stowe 
considering how best to invest his sovereign. 

" I'm bless'd, Master Horace," he said, " if 
I'd have gone with you if I'd known you was 
going to speak to the captain like that. How- 
somever, no harm's come of it, rather Ae other 
way as far as I'm concerned — ^though how could 
missis's birds get in his place — but, I say, ain't 
them the captain's geese ? " 

Horace, who had taken the reins, had pur- 
posely driven by the pound. 

" They're ten fine ones, Stowe, whoever they 
belong to. Run back and tell the captain. 
Perhaps he'll give you something more for 
the news." 

Stowe was spared the trouble, as Captain 
Frazer came riding up, and, glancing in the 
pound, recognized his beloved geese at once. 
He looked scrutinisingly at Horace, who in 
return merely said — 

" Curious how they got there, sir, isn't it .'* 
Almost as strange as my aunt's fowls being 
in your farm-yard. Good day, I hope you'll 
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get them home safe. Jump in, Stowe. The 
captain's all right now he's got his geese 
again." 

The keeper of the pound drove Captain 
Frazer's geese home; but that gentleman was 
then, and is now, firmly convinced that Horace 
was perfectly aware how the fowls came in 
his farm-yard, and his geese in the pound, 
and as he had received a great deal of annoy- 
ance in the affair, and was a sovereign out 
of pocket by it, he felt himself as thoroughly 
" sold " as ever* that young gentleman and his 
friends could have wished him to be. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

The Thieves in the Grecn-hmise. Mr, Galsworthy^ Court shifty 
and how cold water was thrown upon it. 

HERE was a custom at Lawrence's 
school, of which the boys approved 
very heartily, whatever their parents 
might do, and this was to take the 
first Monday of every month as a holiday. 
Lawrence had written to his parents, stating 
his views with regard to spending the day in 
a becoming manner, and they had given him 
permission to follow his own wishes in the 
matter. So Horace and he agreed to pass 
the day sightseeing in London ; and, if possible, 
Artie was to be with them. Fortunately, Mr. 
Tidd was gracious enough to give him a holiday 
too, which, as it was only three days after Artie 
had so outraged propriety by emitting that 
tremendous crow, was, I think, rather more 
than he had a right to expect. They were 
all three anxious to make the best use of 
their time, and accordingly started off as early 
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as if Lawrence had been going to school and 
Artie to business, intending of course, as boys 
always do in such cases, to see twice as much 
in the day as any grown-up persoa would think 
of doing. They were in high spirits, not only 
with the thought of their day's pleasure, but 
with the remembrance of the manner in which 
they had victimised Bully and his father, and 
the way in which Horace had " cheeked '* 
Captain Frazer, and recovered his aunt s fowls. 
On they ran, laughing and shouting, when un- 
luckily, or perhaps luckily, for if they had 
not met him I should not have had the events 
which I am about to narrate in this chapter 
to write about, they met Bully employed in a 
manner quite congenial to his tastes, pelting 
a lame duck with stones to make it go faster. 

Lawrence, who always enjoyed bantering 
Bully, could not pass him now in silence, 
though it might have been much wiser for 
him to do so ; but as he ran by called 
out — 

" Well, Bully, got over the bumping the 
ghost gave you, the other night } " 

Horace, equally rash, chimed in with " Who 
stole the captain's geese } " 

Artie of course, not to be left behindhand 
with his friends, opened his mouth and sent 
forth the same wild unearthly cry which K^d 
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so scared Bully and his associates when in 
the cottage. Horace and Lawrence caught 
it up, and startled all the echoes of May's 
Lane with it as they ran on. Bully left off 
pelting the duck, and looked viciously after 
them. 

" So them three was the ghosts ! I might 
have known as much. Don't I wish I was big 
enough to give every one on 'em his deservin's .^ 
I'd let 'em have something to cry for, I know. 
I'll go and tell my father, and see what he says 
to it" 

Mr. Green was, as might have been expected, 
highly indignant when he found that he had 
been bruised, pommelled, and what was worse, 
despoiled by three boys. 

So was Mr. Wells, when that evening Bully 
communicated his discovery to him, and he 
was not slow in vowing vengeance against the 
perpetrators of such an unpleasantly practical 
joke. 

" I'll let 'em know before long they'd better 
not have played their tricks upon me," he said 
savagely. " I'll make 'em pay for the fowls 
and the geese too, one way or another." 

There was very little doubt that if Mr. Wells 
did not keep his word it would be through no 
fault of his, and Bully felt comforted when 
he thought of the retribution likely to befall 
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the inflictors of his bumping ; but sweet as 
revenge was, there was no time to talk about 
it now. Wells and Green had business to 
discuss relative to that night's proceedings, 
and Bully, who was to take an active share 
in them, had to receive his directions accord- 
ingly. So he sat down and listened while 
the two men smoked their pipes and talked 
matters over, hoping that the scheme in which 
they were now about to embark would make 
some amends for their late losses. What a 
pity it was that it never occurred to them to 
take half the pains to earn their bread as honest 
men, that they did to get it as rogues ! 

Horace, Lawrence, and Artie had a glorious 
day of it in London. They went to the Guild- 
hall and St. Paul's, then to the Monument, after 
which they dined at an eating-house in the City, 
and next visited Madame Tussaud's, where you 
may be sure they did not forget the Chamber of 
Horrors, paying particular attention to every 
murderer therein, and amusing themselves by 
finding likenesses in some of the more atrocious 
ones to Mr. Galsworthy and Captain Frazer. 
Then they began to consider what they should 
do with their evening. They had intended, 
when they started, to go to the play, but their 
attention had been attracted by one of the bills 
of the Polytechnic, and Lawrence (who was 
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rather fond of dabbling a little in chemistry, 
although his experiments in that way had gene- 
rally been unfortunate ones) suggested that they 
should go there to wind up the day. They 
should get home sooner to supper, he said, 
and there was something new in the dissolving 
view line which some of the fellows at school 
had told him was stunning. Accordingly they 
patronised the Polytechnic, and thus being able 
to take an earlier train, arrived at the Beech- 
wood station between ten and eleven. 

They walked home more slowly than they 
had started in the morning ; they were rather 
tired with their day's hard work. It had been 
settled that Artie and Horace both were to 
sleep at the Grange, consequently they were in 
no uneasiness as to keeping any one up ; and as 
the night though dark was rather warm for the 
time of year, and the hilly road through Beech- 
wood rather steep, they found it pleasanter to 
take things leisurely. 

Presently, however, they began to wish they 
had made more haste in reaching the safe 
precincts of Ashdown Grange, for a rough hand 
was laid upon Horace's shoulder, and the rays 
of a lantern turned full on his face. 

" I thought as much," said a gruff voice. " So 
here ye are, my three beauties. Been playing 
any more tricks I should like to know } " 
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The speaker emitted a loud whistle, and up 
the muddy sloppy road footsteps were heard 
ascending. None of the boys knew Mr. Wells 
by sight, as he was not often seen in the village, 
and they had not caught a glimpse of his face 
the night they had made so free with his legs. 
But they recognized his voice as that of Green's 
companion, and were sensible that there was no 
time to lose. Quick as thought Horace struck 
the fellow in the eye, while Lawrence and Artie 
rushing round seized hold of his legs much as 
they had done when they propelled him through 
the window by them, and being unable to stand 
he fell, dragging Horace with him still holding 
his arm tightly. But cuff upon cuff from three 
pairs of hands on his head and face made him 
compelled to loose his hold in self-defence, and 
the three boys tore away just as Bully and his 
father were within a yard of them. Luckily the 
former fell headlong over the prostrate form of 
Mr. Wells, and being mistaken by that worthy 
for one of his recent assailants, received two 
or three blows that set him shouting much 
too loudly for mercy to allow Mr. Wells any 
longer to make a mistake as to whom he was 
beating. 

Both Bully and he were quickly on their feet, 
and, with Mr. Green, racing after the three boys. 
On the latter sped ; they knew that they should 
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have little mercy if overtaken, and could make 
no stand against three opponents so much 
superior to them in size and strength. Had 
it been otherwise, they would have been very 
well satisfied to wind up the da3^s adventures 
with a fight ; but a fight under such circum- 
stances, and with such antagonists, would have 
been folly indeed. They could hear their 
pursuers gaining on them, and, hoping to elude 
them in the darkness, turned round a comer, 
and were in a lane which led from the high-road 
to two or three detached houses. They had not 
run three yards, when they espied an open door 
in a wall, and rushing through closed it behind 
them ; then, breathless and exhausted, leant 
against it, and in another second had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Wells and his com- 
panions go by. 

They appeared to go up the lane for some 
distance and then turn back, giving up the 
chase in despair. 

" I tell ye," Bully said, " Tm certain sure 
they went up the road. It warn*t likely they'd 
turn down here when it don't lead to none o* 
their houses. We've missed 'em now, and it'll 
be long enough afore we've such a chance again 
— more's the pity." 

Lawrence clenched his hand, and shook it in 
the direction of Bully's voice, but prudently 
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forbore to express his indignation in any other 
manner. Mr. Wells observed — 

" Well, we can't waste any more time about 
the young rascals. Never mind, FU give them 
such a hidin' when I do catch them, they won't 
go playing at ghosts again in a hurry. But it's 
time to .see about this job we've got in hand 
now, or we shan't be in time for the twelve 
thirty up-train." 

They walked on, and their voices soon became 
inaudible, and the boys ventured to speak, Law- 
rence as usual having the first word. 

" They're up to some fresh wickedness. I 
wonder what they're after now. I suppose we 
shan't have the luck to circumvent them again 
to-night. It won't be safe to venture out till 
they've gone further on their road." 

" I don't think it will," replied Horace ; while 
Artie said — 

" I'm so out of breath with running so fast 
that I don't know how I shall get home if I 
don't have a little rest. We seem in a garden. 
I wonder if there isn't a summer house or a 
bench where we could sit down." 

" Let's grope about and see," said Horace. 
" I think I know where we are. It's Mrs. 
Watkins's — the old lady, Dalton, they say your 
precious uncle's making up to. There was a 
summer-house in this comer in the autumn 
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that would be just the thing for us. Here 

it IS. 

It was a very comfortable summer-house, 
indeed, the one to which Horace introduced 
his companions, with seats all round it, and a 
small table in the middle. The three boys were 
very glad of the rest, and feeling too tired 
even to talk, they threw themselves on the 
seats, put their feet on the table, and leaned 
back at their ease. As I have said, the night 
was dark, besides which some trees intervened 
between the summer-house and the gate, so 
that altogether they were effectually precluded 
from seeing the figure of a smart little servant 
maid, who came from the house and locked the 
door in the wall. She had been standing there 
a few minutes before they came, gossiping 
with her sweetheart, and, hearing her mistress's 
bell, had run off, forgetting to secure it. She 
now came to do so — possibly to see if " John '* 
was lingering about for a few last words. If 
so, she was disappointed ; John had gone and, 
as she imagined, closed the gate behind him. 

" He's a dear," said Mary to herself, " to be so 
thouglitful, though he needn't have been in quite 
such a hurry." 

Back she went to the house, and two minutes 
after, the boys emerged from the summer-house 
with the intention of leaving the garden. 
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"We're sold ! " cried Horace, as he tried the 
door. " Somebody's been and locked it, or else 
it catches of itself. We're in for it now, and no 
mistake." 

" But the thing is, how we're to get out of it," 
said Lawrence. " Can't we climb over } or shall 
we go to the house and knock, and tell the old 
lady how we got shut in ? " . 

"Well, perhaps that will be the best way," 
replied Horace, "unless she happens to have 
gone to bed. No she hasn't, there's a light in 
the drawing-room. Now I wonder what is 
keeping her up so late. I hope Mr. Galsworthy 
isn't doing the amiable. Let's try and peep 
in at the window, before we knock at the 
door." 

" All right," replied Lawrence and Artie, and 
crept softly up to the window from whence the 
light proceeded. The blinds were down, but 
the shutters were not yet closed, and as the 
centre blind was not quite the width of the 
glass, they were able to obtain a slight glimpse 
of the room. What they saw within made 
them congratulate themselves on not having 
knocked at the door before they ascertained 
how Mrs. Watkins was engaged. She was sitting 
by the fire, looking pensively at it — as pensively 
at least as she could with such a pleasant round 
rosy face as hers — and Mr. Galsworthy was 
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seated opposite to her. The lady had on her 
best cap, which was not a widow's. She had 
discarded mourning for her late husband some 
years back, and people said Mr. Galsworthy was 
very anxious to succeed him. That gentleman 
was evidently very comfortable. The boys 
could not see his face, but his whole attitude 
was that of a man who was thoroughly at home 
and at his ease. On the table were decanters 
and hot ^^^ater, and by Mr. Galsworthy's right 
hand a tumbler of something that looked like 
brandy-and-water, and another tumbler, with 
much the same appearance, was by Mrs. 
Watkins. The room had a cosy, comfortable 
look, just the sort of place a solitary widower 
like Mr. Galsworthy might feel glad to spend 
an evening very often in, while waiting for the 
time when he might make it his permanent 
abiding place. He sipped his brandy-and- 
water, and then talked to the lady, and sipped 
again ; then put a little more sugar and brandy 
in his glass, with the air of a man who feels he 
is in a place where he has a right to make his 
brandy-and-water as sweet and as strong as he 
pleases. 

The boys drew away from the window. It 
might be all very pleasant for Mr. Galsworthy 
to be there, as far as he personally was con- 
cerned, but they would much rather he had 
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been anywhere else than in his present snug 
quarters. 

" You'll have a new aunt before long, Dalton," 
said Horace ; " but I wish Mr. Galsworthy 
hadn't chosen to-night to come courting. What's 
to be done } If we knock at the door, and ask 
Mrs. Watkins to let us out, he'll make her 
believe we've been after some mischief — steal- 
ing her grapes, perhaps, or her camellias." 

" Couldn't we get over the wall anywhere } " 
asked Lawrence. 

"Well, we'll see. There is a part where I 
think we might manage it. There was a great 
cucumber-bed in one comer, just near the 
green-house. If that's still there, we might 
climb on it, and drop down the other side into 
the field at the back. Come along, I think I 
can find my way to it." 

"You seem to know all about the place," 
observed Lawrence. 

"Well, I was here two or three times in the 
autumn with my uncle. It's just a question 
between Mrs. Watkins and him which shall 
grow the finest cucumbers and the best grapes. 
The old lady spends a deal of money on her 
garden and green-house, and as to her grapes, 
ain't they stunners ! — I'm sure they beat my 
uncle's — and they're just ripe now. She sent 
him such a bunch last Saturday. He went and 
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gave Stowe a lecture a yard long when they 
came, because he'd got none ready. Ours 
won't be fit to cut for a fortnight, and of course 
Stowe's considered the party to blame in the 
matter." 

*' Grapes in March ? " said Artie, " you don't 
mean to say they're ripe ? " 

" Ain't they, though ! and as big and as black 
— my mouth waters at the very thoughts of 
them — why, I expect they'd fetch half a guinea 
a pound in Covent Garden Market." 

** Shouldn't I like to taste them!" cried 
Artie. 

"Well, you know, we mustn't be after any 
little game of that kind," said Horace ; " but I'll 
tell you what, young one, I'll save you half my 
lot the first time we've any of my uncle's at 
dessert, and his are none so bad, if they ain't 
quite up to Mrs. W'atkins's. Here we are. This 
is the part I told you of." 

The boys had been talking in very low tones, 
for fear of being overheard by any one in the 
house ; but as they approached the wall, and 
were about to attempt climbing it, they heard 
voices on the other side — voices, too, which 
although subdued, they recognized directly. 
They crouched down by the wall, and listened 
attentively. 

"This is the place. Now, hoist us up. Bill. 
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When I'm on the top, I'll give you a hand. 
Bully, have you got the cords tied to the baskets, 
for me to pull them up by ? All right ! That's 
well ; but whatever you do, don't bruise the fruit, 
or put one in your mouth while you're packing 
it. And, Bill, don't crush a leaf of the flowers. 
You've no notion how particular the quality are 
about such things." 

" If they ain't after the old lady's grapes and 
camellias ! " thought Horace. " What an ob- 
stinate, stiff-necked set of villains they are. 
With all the pains we've taken with them it 
seems as if we couldn't teach them that 
honesty's the best policy." 

Mr. Wells, who was the speaker, appeared to 
be climbing up on the other side, and presently 
was followed by his companions. They went 
stealthily up the garden, and in the direction of 
the green-house, which was at the back of the 
house. Horace followed them softly, and pre- 
sently ascertained that Mr. Wells was picking 
the lock of the green-house door, Mr. Green 
holding a light to help him in his proceedings. 
He came back to Lawrence and Artie, and told 
them what he had discovered. 

" Let's go to the house and tell the old lady," 
suggested Artie. 

" Pooh, Mr. Galsworthy's with her, and he'll 
make her believe it's only a trick of our own," 

X 
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replied Lawrence, " and I'm certain lie^d be no 
help ; and as to the old lady and her maids, 
beyond screaming, I don't see what use they 
would be." 

" Let's try and see what we can do for our- 
selves," said Horace. " I've a notion we may 
serve these fellows out, somehow. Now, just 
keep quiet, and Til tell you." 

He communicated his project to the others, 
and they agreed with him it was well worth the 
trying, and then, following his directions, crept 
softly towards the green-house. Mr. Wells and 
his companions were now inside ; the boys peep- 
ing in saw them about to commence operations, 
Wells, by selecting the finest bunches of grapes, 
and Green, the most beautiful of the camellias ; 
Bully's work appeared to be to pack both care- 
fully in two flat baskets which they had brought 
with them. 

A little way from the green-house door, stand- 
ii^g against the dwelling-house, were two large 
butts, into which the rain-water from the roofs fell. 
By their side, as Horace well knew, was a stout 
box or bin, in which Jones, Mrs. Watkins's 
gardener, kept his hose for watering the plants 
both in the green-house and the garden. The 
rose of that used for the latter was very large, 
so that Jones was never very long in giving any 
plant or shrub as thorough a shower-bath as its 
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health might require. Horace remembered 
using it himself, on his first visit to Mrs. Watkins, 
and turning it full upon that lady's over-fed, 
pet tabby. He quietly withdrew both the hose, 
screwed the ends in the taps of the butts, which 
he congratulated himself were full, and gave 
the small one to Lawrence, taking the largest 
for himself Artie had to be content with 
looking on, there being no third hose for 
him. 

The boys proceeded to the door of the green- 
house. Fortunately, Bully and his father had, 
like Wells, provided themselves with lanterns, 
as their work required to be carefully done, 
so that there was quite sufficient light to direct 
Horace and Lawrence where to apply their 
hose. Out came the stream — never did gar- 
dener water with such a will — full on Mr. 
Wells's face as he handed Bully a splendid 
bunch of grapes, and plump on Mr. Green, 
wetting him thoroughly ; then for a second 
the two hoses united their strength and played 
on Bully's person, making him and his clothes 
as thoroughly saturated as if he had been im- 
mersed in a pond. 

" What's up now V cried Wells, turning round 
aghast, and opening his mouth so wide in his 
alarm that Lawrence was able to pour more 
water in it than Mr. Wells had drunk for years. 

X 2 
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" We're caught, by jingo ! " said Mr. Green, 
looking round for some means of escape, but 
to rush out at the door by which they had 
entered appeared madness, as the water seemed 
to be directed from that quarter. He made 
indeed two steps towards it, but received such 
a discharge from both the hoses full in his 
front, that he was driven back. It must be 
remembered that the darkness of the night 
outside prevented those within the greenhouse 
seeing who sent the water on them, while the 
lights they had brought being in close lanterns 
with glass doors, were not extinguished by 
the stream, and were of immense assistance 
in showing Lawrence and Horace where to 
discharge it. 

Bully began to howl. 

" Stop that noise, you young rascal ! " cried 
Wells, " or — " but full came the water in his 
face, and prevented his saying what penalties 
he would inflict on Bully in case of disobe- 
dience. Bully himself felt desperate — so did 
his father — especially when the water was again 
turned upon them. 

" It's high time to hook it,'* cried Mr. Wells. 
" Drop the stuff, Bully, and then they can't say 
anything to us for taking it." 

Again all three looked about for some means 
of escape, and a vigorous discharge from Law- 
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fence's hose, full into Bully's eye, seemed to 
'* quicken: the faculties of that amiable youth. 

" I'm bless'd if I stand this any longer ! " he 

cried, and feeling half drowned and wholly des- 

•'^erate,Jhe dashed through the glass on the side 

ofitS^greenhouse opposite to the door. His 

• fathier and Mr. Wells followed him, leaving not 

jj- only the grapes and camellias they had cut, but 

their^askets, knives, and lanterns behind them, 

' escape being the only thing they thought of or 

car^ for at the moment ; and making the best 

of thek way in the darkness to the garden-wall 

over which they had so recently clambered, got 

again into the fields, and thoroughly drenched 

and disheartened, cut and bleeding with the 

broken glass, plodded wearily homewards over 

the heavy miry ground. 

"Well, I tninkwe've done them this time and 
no mistake," said Horace, when they had gone. 
" Suppose we go and tell the old lady how 
we've saved her grapes for her. I think she 
ought to give us some for our trouble." 

" Hadn't we better call to-morrow when she 
won't have Mr. Galsworthy with her } " said 
Lawrence. " As likely as not, if we go to-night, 
he'll tell her we've cut the grapes ourselves." 

" Hallo ! here comes the dog," cried Artie. 
" They've let him loose now the thieves are 
gone." 
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Up came Pinch, a sharp, bright, keen littler 
terrier, which Mrs. Watkins always had shut in 
the hall at night, thinking him a greater protec- 
tion to the house, and less likely to be tampered 
with by thieves, than if he were left in his 
kennel outside. He barked furiously now, and 
running up to the boys began poking his little 
cold nose about them as if his sense of smell 
would tell him whether they were rogues or 
not. 

" Pinch ! Pinch ! good dog ! " cried Horace ; 
while Artie, who was very fond of animals, a 
fact of which they always seemed aware, stroked 
Pinch's sleek black coat, and the dog appearing 
to recognize Horace, and to be quite willing 
to make Artie's acquaintance, left off barking, 
and submitted to be stroked and praised. 

" I wonder they didn't send him out before," 
said Lawrence. " I should have liked to have 
seen him catching hold of Bully." 

The truth was that Pinch would not have 
come out at all, had it not been for cook, who 
slept at the back of the house, where the 
greenhouse was situated. She had gone up 
to bed just as Mr. Wells and his friends had 
entered the garden. Fancying she heard steps 
she listened attentively, and becoming convinced 
that there were intruders in her mistress's 
domains, went down and acquainted her with 
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her fears. Mr. Galsworthy, who felt that if 
there was anything wrong he should be ex- 
pected to display his valour, pooh-poohed 
cook's story, and, highly indignant, she again 
went to her bed-room, this time asking the 
housemaid to accompany her. The girls put 
out their light, and softly opening the window, 
listened attentively. They could hear the water 
falling in the greenhouse, and presently the 
crash of the glass as the thieves made their 
way through it. Down they both went this 
time, and related what they had heard, de- 
claring that thieves must be forcing their way 
into the greenhouse, and would be very likely 
to get from there into the dwelling-house itself 
by means of the little breakfast-parlour which 
opened into it. Mrs. Watkins became alarmed 
both for her grapes and her personal safety, and 
that of her maids. Naturally she appealed to 
Mr. Galsworthy for advice. 

" It's only the girls' nonsense, ma'am ; they've 
been frightening one another till they're ready 
to believe anything — still there would be no 
harm in turning the dog loose ; if there should 
be any one in the grounds — not that I believe 
there is for a moment — the instant they hear 
him they will be sure to run away." 

Mary the housemaid ran into the hall, un- 
fastened Pinch's chain, and opening the front 
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door just wide enough for him to pass through, 
let him go forth. But cook was of a more 
obstinate disposition — besides, she hated Mr. 
Galsworthy, having an instinctive feeling that 
if he became her master her place would not 
be nearly so well worth having as at present; 
and if there was any danger to be confronted 
she was very anxious it should be by him. 
So she still stood by the drawing-room door, 
looking at her mistress as if waiting for further 
orders. 

"Well, cook," said Mrs. Watkins, "hadn't 
you better go to bed, as youVe not been 
well to-day ? Perhaps it is that which has 
made you so fanciful and nervous." 

" I'm happy to say, ma'am, I don't know 
what nerves are. They're complaints for ladies 
— not for folks as has their livin' to get. And 
as to fancy — perhaps Mr. Galsworthy would 
not object to go himself in the greenhouse 
through the breakfast-parlour, and see whether 
it's my fancy or not that somebody's been 
waterin' the plants and smashin' the glass. 
I can't rest in my bed, I know, till I've made 
sure whether or not I'm likely to be murdered 
in it before the morning. And to think of 
all the plate, and poor dear master's silver 
tankard bcin' melted down at the back of one 
of them rag and bone shops in London — 
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boiled down as IVe heer'd they do along with 
the grease, lest the perlice should drop in 
unexpected." 

Mr. Galsworthy mentally vowed that if ever 
he became owner of the plate, cook should 
never have the chance of talking again of *' poor 
dear master." Mrs. Watkins looked embar- 
rassed. 

" It can only be cook's fancy, Mr. Gals- 
worthy — still, if you wouldn't mind just step- 
ping into the greenhouse, I think we should 
all sleep the sounder for it, you know. Cook, if 
any one had broken the glass, they would never 
think of watering the plants. It is impossible 
that you can have heard both the noises — still a 
boy may have thrown a stone over the wall on 
the roof of the greenhouse, which would account 
for one, so perhaps Mr. Galsworthy will be kind 
enough to go just to convince you that there 
is nothing worse the matter. You see Pinch is 
quiet, and he would be sure to bark if there 
was anything wrong outside." 

*'Ah, poor dear, I only hope they haven't 
thrown him a bit of poisoned meat, as I've read 
of their doing in the papers — and master's own 
dog too that he was always so fond of. I think 
he'd sooner have gone without his own dinner 
than Pinch should. I'll wear black for him, I 
know, if they've been and hocussed him — that's 
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if I live to put it on — still if it*s nothing but a 
stone on the glass — only I never heard of stones 
having feet to walk on, or voices to whisper 
with. Perhaps Mr. Galsworthy wouldn't mind 
just convincin' on us. Wouldn't you like the 
poker, sir } " she added, as Mr. Galsworthy, 
feeling it was the only way to get rid of cook 
and her reminiscences of " Master," rose, and 
taking up a candle proceeded towards the door. 
Mrs. Watkins followed him, bearing another, 
and cook again proffered the poker. 

" It may do to knock one on 'em down, sir, 
though it won't be of much use if they've come 
provided with revolvers." 

Mr. Galsworthy declined the poker — if there 
was any one to knock down he would much 
rather cook should do it herself. They pro- 
ceeded towards the greenhouse, which was some 
distance from the drawing-room, some long 
passages and a small breakfast-parlour inter- 
vening. The door by which this parlour opened 
into the greenhouse was partly of glass, and 
at night was bolted and secured by a shutter, 
which it was necessary to remove before the 
door could be opened. This, cook hastened 
to do — how Mr. Galsworthy detested her for her 
officiousness! — and from the greenhouse door 
where they were petting Pinch, and consulting 
what they had better do, the boys heard the 
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noise made in removing the shutter, and pre- 
sently saw lights shining through the glass 
door. 

" TheyVe heard the row at last," said Horace, 
"and come to see what's up. They haven't 
hurried themselves. Won't Galsworthy be in 
a funk if the old lady and the maids put him in 
the front } " 

" How do we know that Mr. Galsworthy 
is coming at all } " said Lawrence, with the air 
of a rising barrister putting a suppositious 
case to an intelligent jury. " How can we be 
sure that it isn't another thief, getting out of 
the dwelling-house this way } I think there's 
some water left in the butt, and it's best to be 
on the safe side." 

" So it is," replied Horace, quite ready to 
take Lawrence's view of the case. " Here 
comes somebody. Make ready ! Present ! 
Fire ! " 

Mr. Galsworthy had stepped cautiously for- 
ward into the green-house, and Mrs. Watkins, 
cook, and Mary, crowded at the parlour door, 
fearfully surveying the cut grapes and flowers 
which lay upon the ground. 

" They must have been clever stones that's 
done that mischief, ma'am," cried cook. "I 
told you, sir, you'd better bring the poker." 

Mr. Galsworthy was about to pick up a buack 
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of grapes, when Pinch, who hated him as heartily 
as cook did, darted forward, and considering 
that he had fair and just grounds for expressing 
his feelings, when he saw him meddling with 
his mistress's property, gave some fierce barks, 
and seized Mr. Galsworthy by the coat tail just 
as Horace had uttered the word " Fire ! " — not 
the most suitable one under the circumstances. 
Round and round went Mr. Galsworthy, trying 
to shake off the dog, the hose playing upon him 
all the while, till he was wet through, and the 
floor of the green-house a pool of water. Mrs. 
Watkins was thoroughly frightened and puz- 
zled, Mary began to scream, and cook looked 
on delighted. 

" Call the dog off! Call the dog off ! " 
shouted Mr. Galsworthy. 

" Pinch ! Pinch ! you naughty fellow," said 
Mrs. Watkins. 

" Pinch ! Pinch ! poor dog. Come, then," 
called cook. 

Pinch ran to his mistress, who drew back 
from him, for his coat was as wet as Mr. Gals- 
worthy's, but cook caught him, and hugged him 
to her bosom. Mr. Galsworthy darted towards 
the parlour door, and pushing by Mrs. Watkins 
and the maids, ran towards the drawing-room 
fire. 

" Whafs to be done nozVy ma'am } " asked 
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cook. " Here's Mr. Galsworthy been an' left us 
to face the thieves by ourselves. Ah ! if poor 
dear master had been alive, we should have had 
some one to look to for protection. Shouldn't 
we, Pinch t — poor dog ! " 

" We must face it out now," whispered Horace 
to his friends. " We can't let the old lady think 
she's going to be murdered. Put down the hose 
and come along with me." 

Horace stepped into the green-house, hat in 
hand ; the light from Mrs. Watkins's candlestick 
fell full upon him and his friends. 

" Oh ! mercy ! here they come ! " cried cook 
and Mary ; " three on 'em ! " 

"I'm Horace Mayne, Mr. Ponder's nephew," 
said Horace, with the utmost politeness. "You've 
no reason at all to be frightened, ma'am ; we've 
driven away the thieves, though I'm sorry to 
say they've done some damage to the green- 
house. We know who they are, if you would 
like us to send the police after them to- 



morrow." 



" Dear me, it's young Mr. Horace Mayne ! " 
cried cook, who had a lively recollection of him 
through his having offered to give Iter 2, watering 
when he saw her in the garden on one of his 
former visits. Oh, we're quite safe now, ma'am, 
I'm sure." 

"But, dear me; I can't understand it all," 
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said Mrs. Watkins, less frightened, but more 
puzzled than ever. 

" ril tell you all about it, ma'am/' said Horace^ 
and proceeded at once to give her an account of 
the evening's adventures. Mrs. Watkins was 
highly delighted with them, and very grateful to 
him and his friends for having driven the thieves 
away. She insisted upon their coming into the 
drawing-room, and taking a little hot wine-and- 
water before they went home, and cook and 
Mary volunteered to pick up the grapes and 
flowers, if Pinch were allowed to stop with them 
as a protection. Horace still more pleased 
Mrs. Watkins by nailing up the green-house 
door, as a temporary fastening for the night, 
and suggesting that Pinch should sleep in the 
breakfast-parlour, as an additional security. 

" Not that there's any fear of the rascals 
coming back, ma'am. I think we've peppered 
them too well for that ; still, perhaps you'll feel 
more satisfied if Pinch sleeps here." 

Mrs. Watkins thought so too, and leaving 
Mary and cook to pick up the grapes, she le(? 
the way to the drawing-room, where Mr. Gals 
worthy stood, steaming away before the fire. 

" Dear me, Mr. Galsworthy," said Lawrenc 
" how wet you are ! " 

Mr. Galsworthy grew furious. He readi 
guessed to whom he was indebted for the soa 
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ing he had received, and was inclined to suspect 
the boys of having committed all the mischief 
he had witnessed in the green-house. Mrs. 
Watkins, on the contrary, felt delighted with 
them, and very much disposed to resent Mr. 
Galsworthy's desertion of her maids and herself. 
Besides, he had looked rather ridiculous while 
twirling round with the dog attached to his 
coat ; and if the boys had been a little precipitate 
in taking him for another robber, she felt very 
ready to forgive them the mistake. Mr. Gals*- 
worthy caught sight of Arthur. He, at least, 
was a safe person to vent his anger on. 

" Well, sir, I suppose it is you who played 
this pretty trick upon me. There's no end to 
the mischief you're always getting into. Take 
that, sir, and that, for your pains ; and I'll call 
on your mother to-morrow, and if she does her 
duty by you, she'll keep you on dry bread for a 
week." 

Before Mrs. Watkins could interpose, Arthur 
received two stinging boxes on the ears. The 
lady felt very angry that Mr. Galsworthy should 
thus forget himself, and in her presence. Artie 
did his best to keep from crying, but the blows 
were very sharp." 

" Take a little wine-and-water, my dear," said 
Mrs. Watkins kindly, handing it to him as she 
spoke, while Horace and Lawrence whispered, 
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" Never mind, old boy, don't let him see he's 
hurt you." 

"As you're so very wet, Mr. Galsworthy, 
owing to the mistake of these two young gentle- 
men — your nephew, it seems, never touched the 
hose at all — perhaps you would rather go home 
at once, and change your clothes ; or will you 
take a little more brandy-and-water first ? " 
rather stiffly said Mrs. Watkins. 

The latter offer she felt bound to make, as a 
matter of courtesy in her own house, and Mr. 
Galsworthy quite understood it to be so, and 
therefore declining it he took Mrs. Watkins*s 
advice, and went home at once, feeling that he 
had not made much progress with his wooing 
that night. As to the boys, they spent a very 
pleasant hour with Mrs. Watkins, who, ascer- 
taining that they had not supped, told Mary to 
bring in the tray for them at once, and cook 
showed a wonderful readiness in furnishing it 
with the best she had in her larder, while, as to 
Pinch, he had such a supper in the little break- 
fast-parlour, as plainly showed him cook, at any 
rate, bore him no ill will for taking Mr. Gals- 
worthy for an intruder. 

Mrs. Watkins thanked the boys again when 
they left her for the manner in which they had 
protected her fruit, and the next morning Mr. 
Ponder received a basket of grapes from her, 
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with a note speaking in the highest terms of his 
nephew's " bravery and presence of mind " the 
preceding night. Lawrence had his share too, 
and so did Artie, upon whose mother Mrs. 
Watkins called, and although Mr. Galsworthy- 
had just been painting Artie's conduct to 
his sister-in-law as most reprehensible and 
audacious, I am happy to say Artie heard 
nothing from his mother about bread-and-water, 
and I think my readers will like him none the 
worse for taking half his share of Mrs. Watkins' 
delicious grapes to cool poor Widow Hart's 
fevered lips with. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

An unexpected arrival from abroad. Mr. Galsworthy s 

Black Draught. 

|R. PONDER was very anxious that 
Mrs. Watkins should prosecute Green 
and Wells for breaking into her 
greenhouse, but the lady shrank from 
the publicity that would attend her doing so — 
besides, she argued, the winter had been a very 
long and trying one — the men possibly had 
wives and families depending on them — Green 
had, she knew ; they might have been tempted 
by want to act as they had done, and if so, the 
failure of their attempt would be its sufficient 
punishment. Mr. Ponder knew a great deal 
more about Green and others of his class than 
Mrs. Watkins did, but he shrank from contra- 
dicting a lady, or telling her plainly that her 
pity was misplaced, and so once more Wells and 
Green escaped without any further chastisement 
for their misdoings than that inflicted on them 
by Horace and his friends. 
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Mr. Ponder was ignorant that it was they who 
had robbed his own hen-house. Horace, al- 
though fully persuaded that his determination 
to find out the ghost was a very laudable one, 
thought his aunt would feel very much alarmed 
at the thought of his watching in the haunted 
house for that purpose, and he could not tell her 
how he had found out who stole the poultry with- 
out letting her know at the same time the manner 
in which he had made the discovery. Besides — 
and this was a stronger reason still for silence — 
Horace felt convinced his uncle would scarcely 
approve of the practical joke he had played 
Captain Frazer, in putting that gentleman's 
geese in the pound and turning Mr. Ponder's 
fowls into his poultry yard. The captain was 
not popular, and Mr. Ponder had expressed his 
opinion very plainly as to his conduct on the 
bench when Bully preferred his charge against 
Lawrence; still Horace was afraid that his uncle 
would scarcely approve of the manner in which 
he had thought fit to punish the captain, still 
less of the way in which he had assumed that 
Captain Frazer had knowingly appropriated his 
aunt*s property, so that Mr. Ponder was quite 
ignorant that he had a better right even than 
Mrs. Watkins to prosecute both Wells and 
Green. 

The most vexing part of the affair to Mrs. 

Y 2 
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Watkins was the manner in which Mr. Gals- 
worthy had behaved. To think of his being so 
alarmed because poor Pinch seized his coat-tail, 
and a little water was poured on him by 
mistake ! Then, too, it was a cruel and unmanly 
thing to strike his nephew as he had done. Mrs. 
Watkins could not have believed him capable 
of such conduct had she not witnessed it with 
her own eyes. Mr. Galsworthy had lowered 
himself very much in her estimation, and though 
he called the next evening and expressed his 
regret that in the excitement of the moment he 
should have struck his nephew with such 
severity, and by way of retrieving his character 
for courage offered to mount guard in the green- 
house that night, Mrs. Watkins could neither 
quite forget nor forgive his conduct of the pre- 
ceding evening. But she was won over in some 
degree ; so much so that she promised Mr. 
Galsworthy to go to one of the theatres in 
London with him on the following Tuesday. 
She intended to spend the day in town, and to 
take tea at the house of a relative, where Mr. 
Galsworthy was to call and take both her and 
her cousins to the Haymarket. 

This looked, so Mr. Galsworthy thought, a 
step in the right direction, as far as his wooing 
was concerned, and accordingly on the afternoon 
of the day appointed, he repaired to town very 
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carefully dressed, with a shirt-front of snowy 
whiteness, an irreproachable light coloured waist- 
coat, and a pair of dainty white kid gloves in 
his coat pocket. 

He had left early, as he had a little business 
to settle in town, and intended to call at Mr. 
Tidd's office on his way to Queen Square, to 
fetch Mrs. Watkins and her cousins. It was a 
long time since he had seen his legal friend, and 
he thought he would go now and see what 
advice he could give him respecting the ghost 
which had possessed itself, and dispossessed him, 
of Widow Hart's cottage. 

But he was by no means disposed to take 
Mr. Tidd entirely into his confidence. He had 
seen something in the will, brief as had been his 
perusal of it, which he shrank from naming even 
to that gentleman ; but it occurred to him 
that he would ask him whether on the whole, 
he considered a lawyer's office the fittest sphere 
to develope Artie's talents in, and whether he 
was not a boy likely to do well, both for himself 
and his family, abroad — say in Canada or the 
United States. Artie had a decided turn for 
farming, and his mother's little income would 
go quite as far in either of those places as 
in England — further indeed. There was no 
question but that it would be an excellent 
thing for her to emigrate — only it would be 
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necessaty to persuade her that it would be 
a desirable thing for Artie alsa 

Singularly enough, at the very time Mr. Gals- 
worthy was turning these thoughts over in his 
mind, Artie was having ideas of a similar nature 
presented to him. 

]V(r. Tidd had been out for some hours, and 
Artie having finished the work that had been 
given him, was amusing himself after a dreary 
fashion by flattening his nose against the 
window panes, and speculating on the business 
of the few passers by, and wishing he could 
change lots with the boys he saw going home 
apparently from school, or even wth those 
who had baskets to carr}', and had to work 
like him, only in another fashion, for their 
living. 

" rd a deal sooner," thought Artie, *' be a 
greengrocer's boy, or a butcher s, than be shut 
up here day after day writing a pack of stuff 
that I never shall understand, and that I don't 
believe anybody else does either. Oh, dear! 
I wish there was no such thing as law in 
the world. I think it was only invented just 
to bother peoples brains to death with. It's 
a deal worse than both Latin and arithmetic 
put together ! Whoever's that knocking so at 
the door ? — come in ! " 

Artie had been startled by the knock at the 
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office door. It was a knock of an abrupt, im- 
perative kind — a knock that made one think it 
would have been more polite to dispense with 
it altogether, and to have opened the door at 
once. So Artie, disturbed in his reverie by this 
loud and imperious knock, turned round quickly, 
and in doing so upset a bottle of ink, which he 
had brought in not long before from Mr. Tidd*s 
room, for the purpose of filling his inkstand 
ready for the morning. He had neglected to do 
so, and now here was the ink running over the 
page which he had just written out so fairly, and 
streaming over the floor. 

" Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! " cried Artie, " here's a 
precious mess ! Whatever shall I do now } " 

He began, as boys generally do in such cases, 
to use his tongue as a blotting pad ; but that 
only made the paper look worse, and his own 
face inked too. Then he pulled out his little 
checked handkerchief, to soak up the ink, and 
all this time had forgotten the person at the 
door, till he heard a rough but not unkindly 
voice say — 

" YouVe made a tidy mess there, young one." 

Artie looked up, and saw a tall, sunburnt 
man, with a face half hidden by a reddish-brown 
beard and moustaches. Two small light-blue 
eyes peered at him with an amused, good- 
humoured expression, as the stranger said — 
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" I suppose you will catch it for that from the 
governor, when he comes back ? " 

" Shan't I ? " replied Artie, -warming to the 
stranger at once, as boys and dogs do some- 
times to certain individuals, " and the worst of 
it is I shall have all that page to do over again 
before I go home ; or else take it with me to 
do in the evening. Oh, dear, Fm always getting 
into scrapes here, somehow." 

"AndyouVe broken the bottle, too," observed 
the stranger. 

" Yes," said Artie, ruefully. " I suppose I 
shall have to pay for that and the ink I've spilt 
out of my own money, and I've been saving 
all I can to buy my sister a Vv'ork-box for her 
birthday." 

" Isn't there another bottle in the place } " 
asked the stranger. " I'll mind the office v/hile 
you fetch the ink. It's a pity your sister should 
lose her work-box. I dare say she deserves it, 
so I'll pay for the ink." 

He tendered Artie a shilling, but the boy 
shrank back. . 

" No — you're very good ; but " 

" Oh, come ; you don't mean to say you're 
above being tipped. / never was at your age — 
though I don't know that I'm quite the right 
sort to set up as an example," said the big 
bearded man, seating himself in the one chair 
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in Artie's room, and looking at the boy fixedly. 
Artie thought him a very good sort indeed, 
though it seemed scarcely consistent with polite- 
ness on so short an acquaintance to say so, and 
he looked at the stranger more attentively, 
wondering who and what he was. He was well 
but carelessly dressed, like a man who chose to 
spend more money than time upon attiring 
himself, and his hands, though he wore a diamond 
ring upon one, showed unmistakeable signs that 
their owner had had hard work to do in his 
time. 

" I'm not too proud to take a tip, sir," said 
Artie, " but I mustn't leave the office when Mr. 
Tidd's out." 

" I'll mind it," cried the bearded man. " I'll 
sit on your stool, and put a pen behind my ear. 
Don't you think I shall. make a very fair lawyer's 
clerk .? " 

"Quite as good a one as I do, I dare say," 
replied Artie ; " but then, you see, I don't know 
you, sir, and Mr. Tidd mightn't like it." 

"Well, it's rather queer, isn't it, that you 
don't know me," asked the stranger, "when I 
can tell you what your own name is and your 
sister's too ; and that your mother, before she 
was married, was called Lucy Woolmer." 

Artie looked as surprised as he felt, and the 
stranger went on — 
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" Well, I don't want you to think me a con- 
jurer, my boy — you'll be the first that's ever 
taken me for one, if you do— so I'll tell you 
how I happen to know so much about you. 
Did you ever hear your mother speak of a 
good-for-nothing brother of hers, who made 
ducks and drakes of every penny his father left 
him, and then ran away to try if he could do 
anything for himself in a part of the world 
where people wouldn't know what a fool he'd 
made of himself in this ? " 

" I know my mother had a brother," replied 
Artie, "who went to the diggings, and died 
there, and I know she's often wished he hadn't, 
and so have I, for perhaps he'd have found 
something fitter for me to do than to sit bother- 
ing here day after day, and be expected to copy 
without making mistakes, stufi" that no boy can 
possibly understand, and write without making 
blots, when the ink seems as if it would drop of 
itself, whether or no. I'm sure I'd much rather 
go to the diggings too, than sit in this stuffy, 
dusty place, day after day. But what about my 
mother's brother, sir ; let me see, wouldn't he 
be my uncle? To be sure he would, and 
a precious sight better one than the uncle I 
have got } " 

'' Who's that ? Mr. Galsworthy ? " asked the 
Stranger. 
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" Oh, you know him too ! I suppose my 
uncle that died in the diggings told you all 
about us," cried Artie, still more surprised. 
" Yes, Mr. Galsworthy's my uncle, and a nice 
one he is, too — after a fashion." 

" But how is it your mother let him put you 
here, instead of to school } " asked the stranger. 
" Why, you can't be fourteen, yet } " 

" Thirteen last November," said Artie ; " and 
of all the birthdays a fellow ever had ! — Tidd 
wouldn't give me a holiday, and Uncle Gals- 
worthy, after promising me something as a pre- 
sent — I really thought he was going to give me 
something decent at last — just fobbed me off 
with this ! " (and Artie indignantly displayed a 
shilling Ready-reckoner), " when I thought he'd 
come out with a double-bladed knife, or a 
cricket-bat, and perhaps tipped me into the 
bargain. Then Tidd sent me out on an errand 
to Lambeth, and I lost my way in the fog, and 
nearly walked into the river, and came home so 
wet and cold, I couldn't tell him where I'd been, 
or what I'd done, and so I got a regular wigging. 
Wasn't that a jolly sort of a birthday } Never 
mind, when I got home they'd lots of tea and 
toast for me, so I said nothing to them about 
the fog. It's no use making a bother about 
everything; but I only wish I was at school 
instead of here. Still, I know my mother's got 
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enough to do without paying for me, ai 
perhaps, bye-and-bye, if I stick to this, I mc 
be able to help her." 

" And so your mother can't pay for yoi 
going to school ? You see I don't kno 
everything," observed the stranger. " Ar 
Mr. Galsworthy I suppose won't ? " 

" Catch him at it ! " cried Artie, " and he 
lots of tin, too. But did you know my oth 
uncle, sir } " 

" Yes, as well as most people. I suppo: 
youVe heard from your mother what a goc 
for nothing never-do-well he was } " 

" No — IVe never heard t/iat,'* replied Arti 
" but she s often talked about him, and tl 
time when they were children together, ar 
how he used to swing her in the garden, ar 
take her dolls' heads to play ninepins with- 
she was very fond of him though for all thj 
and cried a great deal when she heard 1 
was dead." 

" And how was it she did hear that ? " ask< 
the stranger. 

" Why, there came a letter from some oi 
he'd asked to write for him when he lay dyin 
telling us all about it, and we've never hea; 
anything more of him since. Of course 1 
would have written if he were still alive." 

" I don't know about that," replied tl 
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stranger. "Perhaps when, weeks after, he got 
better, and found that his sister had been told 
that he was dead, he may not have thought 
it worth while to trouble her with the news 
that he was living — or perhaps he might have 
thought he would wait and see if he couldn't 
do something better with his life than he had 
yet ddne, before he let her know anything 
more of him. You must remember, my boy, 
he felt that he hadn't much business to bother 
his sister whether he was living or dead — he 
hadn't been one of the best of brothers to 
her." 

" / never heard her say he hadn't," said 
Artie, rather sullenly, " and if you were his 
friend, sir, I don't think you ought to come 
and speak against him now, when he can't 
say a word for himself, poor fellow. But is 
he alive after all ? " 

" Yes — and come home to see his sister, 
and to find that he's a young rogue of a 
nephew who don't like being a lawyer's clerk, 
and is afraid to trust his own uncle to mind 
the office while he runs for three penn'orth 
of ink. Artie, you young rascal, see if I ain't 
ten times worse to you than ever your uncle 
Galsworthy's been." 

•* And so you're my uncle Charles } " Artie 
said, looking up at the great bearded figure 
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before him, and trying to recognize some 
likeness to the portraits his mother had often 
drawn of her brother. " And you didn't die 
after all ? " 

'' Not a bit of it ! and here I am as hearty 
as ever. I shall go home with you to your 
mother's to-night. I know where she lives- 
found out all about you from your last landlady 
— ^and ask her to turn you over to me to 
see what I can do with you. You'll find 
youVe caught a Tartar, Master Artie — I reckon 
you'll wish yourself back with Mr. Tidd before 
long." 

Artie's face beamed with delight. 

" Don't I wish Tidd was here, and I'd ask 
him to let me go at once. Won't mother 
stare when she sees you, uncle ! But the 
governor will be precious waxey when he finds 
what a mess I've made of this page. I don't 
mind leaving you in the office 7iow^ Uncle 
Charles. If you'll give me the shilling I'll 
run for the ink." 

" Run along, then," cried Uncle Charles, 
giving Artie the money, and away the boy 
went so elated that he scarcely knew whether 
he trod upon air or on earth, or as he would 
have said, stood on his head or his heels ; 
and Mr. Charles Woolmer made himself as 
comfortable during his nephew's absence as 
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circumstances permitted, by pulling out and 
lighting a cigar, leaning back in his chair, 
and putting his feet up on the mantel-piece 
of the apartment. 

Artie had had to go into Mr. Tidd's room 
for a bottle. He remembered having seen one 
in the same cupboard with that which he had 
broken. It was one of a curious shape, black, 
four-sided, and flat at the top; in fact had 
originally held Hollands, and afterwards brandy. 
Mr. Tidd now and then after office hours in- 
dulging in a glass of something hot and sweet, 
especially if a friend like Mr. Galsworthy 
dropped in to have a confidential chat. This 
bottle being empty, he had placed it where 
he kept his ink, intending to replenish it at 
a convenient opportunity ; and Artie in his 
flurry and delight, remembering he had seen 
a bottle, only thought of ascertaining if it was 
empty, and finding that it was, took it at 
once to fetch the ink in. He was not long 
gone, being a g^eat deal too anxious to be 
back with his uncle, and on his return filled 
his inkstand, and then went into Mr. Tidd's 
room to put the bottle away. He was just 
doing so when he heard a knock at the door 
of his own apartment. 

" Come in," said Uncle Charley, taking his 
feet from the mantel-piece and the cigar from 
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Ill's mouth, and, turning round to see who it 
was, Mr. Galsworthy entered. He started back 
when he saw the tall bearded man before 
him. 

"Is Mr. Tidd in do you know ? " 

" Why it s Galsworthy himself ! " cried the 
gentleman he addressed. "Well, I suppose^ 
old fellow, Tm about the last person you ex- 
pected to see. Master Artie there tells me 
you all thought I was never coming back from 
the diggings, but here I am you see, as hearty 
as ever. What's the matter witli the man ? 
You don*t think Tm a ghost, do you ? " 

I really think Mr. Galsworthy would have 
been very well pleased if he had been one. To 
think of Charles Woolmer, whom he had fully 
believed to be dead years ago, turning up just 
now. Ghost indeed I that ghost who had already 
done him so much harm, would be sure to come 
forward now with that will which it had taken 
from him, and then there was no knowing in 
what further difficulties he might find himself. 
He fairly shook with nervous agitation and 
surprise. 

" You — you — have rather startled me, you 



see—" 



" Yes, I do see — never mind, it's a pleasant 
surprise. I'm going down with Artie to see 
his mother. Come, I say young one, knock off 
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this writing before the governor comes back, or 
he won't let you go.'* 

Artie came in and sat down to his desk, and 
worked away for a little time while his two 
uncles talked together ; Uncle Charley stating 
his intention of settling down in Australia, 
where land was cheap, if his sister would return 
with him to keep home. 

" And I shall make Artie a farmer instead 
of a lawyer's clerk, only he'll be all the better for 
a year or two's more schooling first. I shall stop 
a few months in England, and if his mother has 
no objection, we'll send him back to his books 
at once. I shall have quite . enough to do 
for half a year in seeing old friends and making 
purchases — and after all, if I could meet with a 
tidy farm cheap in old England I don't know 
but what I might buy it. Perhaps, after all, 
Lucy may not like going so far away." 

So it was possible that he might remain 
here permanently, and if so, that ghost would 
be sure to find him out. It was well for Mr. 
Galsworthy that the growing darkness -pre- 
vented Uncle Charles from seeing his face, or 
he might have thought strange things. Artie, 
who had been writing as fast as he could, 
having the light from the window full on his 
desk, now laid down his pen, saying, " I think 
I must get a light," when Mr. Tidd entered. 

z 
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** Never mind the light, Artie, my boy," said 
his uncle. " Here's your governor, and I dare- 
say he'll let you off the rest." 

Uncle Charley then, addressing Mr. Tidd, 
briefly explained who he was, and for what 
purpose he had come there, and Mr. Tidd 
was gracious enough to give Artie leave to 
go at once, and to promise that after that 
week he would dispense with his services 
altogether. So Artie and Uncle Charley went 
off together very well pleased, leaving Mr. 
Galsworthy and Mr. Tidd in the office. 

" Is your mother likely to have anything 
for supper in the house } " asked Unde 
Charley. 

Artie intimated that it was scarcely probable 
she would, her larder never being too well 
supplied ; so his uncle stopped at a fishmonger s 
and purchased the finest lobster in the place; 
then he went to a shop where Artie had often 
looked with longing, wondering eyes, and bought 
a raised veal pie, and part of a German sausage, 
and then stepped stoutly on towards the railway 
station, Artie trotting by his siiie in a most 
blissful frame of mind. This was something 
like an uncle ! He was ready to go with him to 
any part of the world. How Ashford would 
stare to-morrow when he heard what had come 
to pass. He only hoped some of the good 
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things would be left by to-morrow night, and 
he would ask his uncle to get his mother 
to let- him invite his two friends to supper. 
Wouldn't they relish the pie — ^just ! and 
wouldn't they call his uncle no end of a 
brick — rather ! 

But however great Artie's delight at finding 
the uncle he had so long believed dead returned 
not only to life, but to England, it was a feeling 
by no means shared by Mr. Galsworthy ; he 
felt himself, indeed, considerably aggrieved 
thereby, as if, in coming back to his sister 
and nephew. Uncle Charley had inflicted a 
personal injury upon him. It was true Mr. 
Woolmer talked of taking Artie and his mother 
abroad, if the latter would go, but he also 
talked of remaining in England six months, 
and there was no knowing what might happen 
in that time, and, if that ghost thought proper 
to take the will to him, Mr. Galsworthy's 
interests might be seriously affected thereby. 
If Uncle Charley had only returned three 
months later, when, with a little judicious 
management on Mr. Galsworthy's part, Mrs. 
Dalton might have already been brought to 
see that she would do much better for herself 
and Artie too by leaving England, and so 
have been already on her outward journey, 
it would have been every way so much better. 

z 2 
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What business, indeed, Uncle Charley had to 
be alive at all, after every one of his relatives 
had bemoaned him dead, was more than his 
alTeclionate brother-in-law could see — and above 
all things to return to life just now — it was 
really as if he had done it on purpose — *'and 
I do believe he has ! " exclaimed Mr. Gals- 
worthy, forgetting Mr. Tidd's presence. 

•• Done what ? " said that gentlemen. 

" Oh. never mind just now ; it's a deuce of a 
lH>re though, isn't it, that fellow's coming back ? 
Who on earth ever expected to sec anything 
more of him } " 

" Well, I suppose you could have done very 
well without him : but at any rate, he seems 
likclv to take that vounq^ Dalton off vour hands. 
Hnt come into mv room. I dare sav the fire's 
in ihoro." 

Mr. Galsworthy followed Mr. Tidd into his 
own especial sanctum, and flung himself down 
in an arm-chair by the fire. It was ver>- low; 
ho stirred it together, and shivering held his 
hands over it. 

** It's precious cold ! " he said, *• haven't 
> ^Hi a drop of anything to warm one } The 
'^'»i;ht of that fellow makes me feel as if I'd 
^^^H^n a ghost. He ought to be one by this 
time;* 

" I'^ou t think I've a drop of brandy in the 
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place. I'll see if there's a drain. Shall we have 
candles ? " 

" Not for me ; I can't stop five minutes. Here's 
fire enough to boil the kettle, if you've anything 
to put to the water." 

Mr. Tidd placed a tiny kettle on the fire, and 
drew forth the black bottle of which I have 
spoken. He shook it, to ascertain if it contained 
anything. 

" There's more than I thought for," he said. 
•* Now for a glass ; but it's so dark I can hardly 
find anything. Here you are, drink that off, 
and see what it will do for you." 

Mr. Galsworthy did drink it off, and it 
did a great deal more for him than Mr. Tidd 
expected, if one might judge by the effects 
the draught produced. He dashed the glass 
on the ground, sputtered and spat out as 
much as he could of what he had swallowed, 
to the total ruin of his shirt-front and waist- 
coat. 

" What confounded stuff have you given me 
now.^" he shrieked. "If you haven't poisoned 
me with ink ! What an ass you must be, Tidd, 
to keep it in your brandy-bottle ! ' 

" Don't believe it's anything of the kind," 
said Mr. Tidd, savagely. " But if you would 
have let me ring for lights, we should have seen 
what we were about." 
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He pulled the bell now, and the housekeeper 
came up with lighted candles. 

"Deary me, is the gentleman ill?*' she said, 
for Mr. Galsworthy's face was expressive of 
the most painful emotions. 

" 111 ? Poisoned ! " cried Mn Galsworthy. 
" If this isn't infamous, Tidd! Look at my 
white cambric handkerchief and new waistcoat — 
never be fit to be worn again ; and as to my 
shirt, do you think any laundress will ever get it 
to its right colour ? 

" Deary dear!" said the housekeeper; "but 
if it's only ink, salts o' lemon's a famous thii^." 

" Salts o' lemon be hanged ! *' exclaimed Mr. 
Galsworthy, " here am I due at the theatre, and 
not a thing fit to be seen. Can't button up for 
the boxes ; besides, I feel so sick." 

" Oh, mercy ! salts o' lemon ain't no good if 
you've swallowed it," cried the housekeeper. 
" I've heard some say it's a mortal poison. I'll 
send my girl for the doctor, sir — or I've got 
three penn'orth of fine castor oil in the house, I 
could oblige you with. I'll be back with it in a 
minute." 

" Castor oil, indeed," cried Mr. Galsworthy. 
" Let me have some warm water, to wash my 
face, and get the vile taste out of my mouth, 
and then I must run off and make what excuses 
I can to Mrs. Watkins, for being in such a con- 
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ditioij. Oh, you may smell the bottle, Tidd. I 
only wish you'd had some of the precious stuff 
yourself." 

" And I only wish you'd had the sense to 
keep it down when you'd taken it," retorted 
Mr. Tidd. " A nice state you've made my 
carpet in ! And as to those papers, you've 
blotted them all over." 

" Serve you right, for keeping brandy and ink 
in the same bottle," replied Mr. Galsworthy, 
lathering his face as he spoke with the soap and 
warm water with which the housekeeper had 
supplied him. " I don't believe I shall be in 
time now — this ink won't come off. There 
goes seven, and I ought to be at the Hay- 
market by this." 

He buttoned his coat closely, and snatching 
up his hat, tore out of the house, and arrived in 
Queen Square just in time to see the gas-light 
falling on Mrs. Watkins's face, as, in company 
with her friends, she passed him in a cab. She 
had evidently resolved to punish him for his 
want of punctuality by dispensing with his 
attendance, and, almost as much disgusted with 
her as with Uncle Charley, and feeling himself 
a thoroughly ill-used and maltreated individual, 
angry with himself and with everybody else, 
Mr. Galsworthy sought the railway terminus, 
and got into a train in a frame of mind as 
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totally opposite to that witli which his nephe 
had entered one an liour before, as can ve; 
well be conceived. He had quarrelled with \ 
friend, offended his mistress, and had not on 
a ghost, but a dead man come to life agai 
to contend with. Foor Mr. Galsworthy ! > 
wonder he felt the world was very hard upi 
him, and his trouble.'; almost more than hccou 
bear. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

H(nu the Ghost appeared, and the Spirit disappeared. Uncle 
Charley at home in Mrs, Harfs cottage, 

O U may be very sure that Mrs. 
Dalton rejoiced sincerely to see her 
brother again. Let his faults in 
former times have been what they 
might, she had always loved him dearly, and 
now that he had returned, anxious to help her 
and her children, and take them from their 
poor home to share his own more plentiful one, 
she could think of nothing but his kindness and 
goodness, and considered herself one of the 
happiest of women in having such a brother. 

Uncle Charley spent the remainder of the 
week quietly at Beechwood. He called on a 
few old friends, and strolled about the neigh- 
bourhood, and was introduced by Artie to 
Horace and Lawrence, who both approved of 
him thoroughly, and told Artie he had got 
something like an uncle at last. Artie thought 
so too, especially when on the morning oC tVkS. 
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Monday after he had left Mr. Tidd's office, 
Uncle Charley told him he was going to take 
him up to London, in order to buy him some 
new clothes, and arrange about his going to the 
same school as Lawrence, adding that he had 
asked that young gentleman and Horace to 
dinner in the afternoon, after which he thought 
they might all go to the play together. Artie 
was delighted with this arrangement, and when 
he found himself for the first time for years 
thoroughly well dressed, and heard that the 
next day he was to go to school, he thought no 
boy had ever had such an uncle as he possessed. 
But when Uncle Charley took him to a pastry- 
cook's, and told him to regale himself as he 
pleased, and afterwards went to a large shop, 
and purchased the neatest little desk it held for 
his niece Ellen, and Artie, thanks to a munifi- 
cent tip, found himself able to buy her a prettier 
work-box than he had ever dared to dream of, 
his feelings were beyond expression. Uncle 
Charley was an uncle, indeed ! — an uncle for a 
fellow to be proud of and delight in. Then 
there was the dinner ; there was no doubt that 
Uncle Charley knew what boys liked — that 
dinner proved that incontestably, and Horace 
and Lawrence enjoyed it thoroughly, to Artie's 
great delight. They had been very kind to 
him in many ways, and it was very pleasant 
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now to see them entertained by his uncle, and 
to know tliat that uncle was going to take them 
to the play afterwards, and let them choose 
which theatre it was to be, reserving nothing 
to himself but the pleasure of paying for the 
whole party. 

But even for the play the boys were in no 
hurry to leave the dinner. It was not only that 
that was so good, but Uncle Charley \yas so full 
of fun, and told such capital stories. Talk of 
the play ! why he was as good as one himself. 
He had such wonderful tales to tell of his 
voyages to and from England, his adventures in 
the wildernesses of Australia, and the strange 
scenes and people he had seen at the diggings. 
I think on the whole they would almost rather 
Uncle Charley had not suggested the theatre ; 
they would have been pleased enough to have 
sat all the evening, cracking nuts and listening 
to his stories. As to Artie, he was the happiest 
of all. To see Horace and Lawrence listening 
with such delight to his uncle, to hear them 
laughing with such gusto at every fresh story 
his relative told them ; to have any one belong- 
ing to him so amusing, and so clever, and so 
liberal, and every way such an "out-and-out 
brick," was happiness almost beyond belief He 
thought .sometimes he must be dreaming, for 
really it seemed altogether too good to be true. 
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But at last Uncle Charley seemed tired of 
talking, and led the boys to speak in their turn. 
Of course they could have no secrets from 
Uncle Charley, and were very soon rivalling one 
another in the rapidity with which they narrated 
some of the exploits which I have told in these 
pages. Uncle Charley enjoyed them all exceed- 
ingly. A great deal more, there is no doubt, 
than he ought to have done, seeing that any 
prudent sensible person would have told him it 
was only encouraging the boys in their wicked- 
ness. I am sure Mr. Galsworthy would have 
told him so, and no doubt of it, so would 
Captain Frazer. Uncle Charley never thought 
of that ; if he had, I really believe he would 
only have laughed the more. He enjoyed Mr. 
Scroope's house-warming quite as much as 
Horace and Lawrence had done, and promised 
to go and see Mrs. Hart, and " look after her a 
bit if she wanted it." As to Bully and the per- 
secutions he and his friends had received from 
the young gentlemen present. Uncle Charley 
said they had served him almost as well as he 
deserved, and he only hoped they hadn't done 
with him yet. But when they told the story of 
the ghost and the will, Uncle Charley looked 
grave, and questioned them very closely about 
the whole affair. He made no further comment 
upon it than that it was a strange story alto- 
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gether, and he should like to know a little more 
about it. Then- he rose from the table, and 
said they should be too late for the play, upon 
which they went at once to the theatre, leaving 
it just in time to catch the last train. 

They walked quickly up from the station, 
and as they passed the haunted cottage, Artie 
pointed it out to his uncle, who surveyed it 
curiously. He made no remark, however, 
but saw the boys to their respective homes, 
telling them he had no wish they should get 
into any fresh mischief to-night, as he considered 
they had had quite enough amusement for one 
day, and then went towards his own quarters at 
the Maypole Inn. He did not sleep at his 
sister's, Mrs. Dalton's cottage being so small 
that she had no sleeping-room to offer him, and 
so for the present he had engaged a bedroom 
at the Maypole. He lit his cigar, and wal-ked 
slowly in the direction of the inn, thinking over 
the different stories the boys had told him of 
their own exploits and the ghost's doings. 

" There's one thing clear," he said to himself. 
*' That Galsworthy's an out-and-out rascal, and 
the question is whether the ghost is another 
or not. It's not in the same boat with Gals- 
worthy — that's clear ; but why it's keeping that 
will to itself is the question. Means to make 
money of it somehow or other, I suppose, and is 
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only taking time to consider which party will 
{>ay the best. It s getting late, and Mrs. Crewe 
won't like sitting up ; but I've too minds fo go 
to the cottage and see if the ghost is there nov. 
I will too — just take a peep at the place at any 
rate, to see if alls quiet " 

Down the road he went ; every one to all 
appearance was in bed, the whole place was 
hushed and still, not a light was to be seen 
in any of the windows, and not a single person 
but himself about He went to Mrs. Hartfs 
cottage, and peered through the window shut- 
ters. He was certain there was a light inside 
he could see nothing but the light througii 
the narrow chink in the shutters, but that there 
was a light he felt convinced. 

" Mrs. Ghost is up and about I suppose," he 
thought — " well of course it's just the right 
time for a ghost. I don't suppose shell let me 
in at the front door if I knock, so I'll see if I 
can't find my way into that cupboard of which 
those young rogues told me." 

It was no wonder that Uncle Charley en- 
couraged the boys in all their pranks. He felt 
like a great overgrown boy himself, ready to 
rush into any mischief or danger for the mere 
fun of it. For aught he knew, Green and Wells 
might both be hiding in the cottage, in whidi 
case he might meet with rough treatment. The 
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possibility of this did occur to him certainly, 
but made him only more anxious to look in and 
see what was going on. He soon found his way 
into the cupboard by the oven, and then pushing 
the inner door gently open, looked out in the 
direction of the sitting-room. 

There was the ghost — yes, that certainly was 
the very ghost the boys had described, a tall 
thin draped figure, sitting by the fire-place, in 
which was burning a small fire, and engaged in 
the unghostly occupation of drinking tea. 

Uncle Charley could not see the face, the 
figure's back being turned to him, but he 
felt more than ever convinced that this was 
the veritable ghost itself. Then he began to 
think what he had better do; ask the ghost 
to give him a cup of tea, and try to get 
her into a little social chat about the will, 
or boldly tax her with having taken it, and 
insist upon its immediate restitution ; but while 
he was considering which would be the most 
advisable course to pursue, the ghost startled 
him by rising from the table, washing the 
broken cup out of which she had been drinking, 
throwing the tea leaves out of the teapot, 
putting that and the cup away in a cupboard, 
and then deliberately raking out the fire by 
which she had been sitting, and rising and 
walking out of the sitting-room, past the cup- 
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board where Uncle Charley was hiduig and 
up the steep narrow staircase that led to the 
two bedrooms. She carried the' lighted candle 
in her hand as she did so, and the li|^ 
fell full on her face, and though Uncle Charicy 
was perfectly convinced that there was no 
such tiling as a ghost in the world, .the. white 
set face he saw, the laige fixed glaring eyes, 
and the stealthy noiseless step with which the 
figure glided past him, caused him to shiver 
with a more uncomfortable sensation than he 
had known for years. Then he began again 
to consider what he had better do — ^to distiui) 
a lady just as she had retired to her bedixxHn 
^vas rather unpolite — still it was not pleasant 
to have to wait in the dark tilt she thought 
proper to come down, which might not be till 
the morning. But before Uncle Charley had 
decided what course it would be best to follow, 
his attention was attracted by the murmur of 
voices outside, and presently he heard the little 
window in the bake-house opened, and some 
one evidently getting in that way. 

" I'm in for it now," thought Uncle Charley. 
" I suppose Mrs. Ghost has visitors coming." 

" It's confoundedly dark," he heard a thick 
hoarse voice say. " Give us the lantern, and 
let's have a light. I can't find my way to the 
door in the dark." 
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Uncle Charley thought it wisest to pull the 
cupboard door to, and peep out through a chink 
in it. He saw a rough-looking, thick-set man, 
dressed in a shabby suit of velveteen, who 
having lit the lantern, walked to the door of 
the bakehouse and unbolted it, when another 
man, followed by an ugly red-haired boy, 
entered. They brought in some baskets, which 
they placed carefully on the ground, and then 
looked anxiously about them, as if to make 
sure that they had the place to themselves. 

" Thieves bringing stolen goods ! ** thought 
Uncle Charley. " I shouldn't wonder but Mr. 
Ghost is a receiver. Respectable old spirit ! 
Well, I'll see the end of this. I suppose Mr. 
Ghost has gone upstairs to be out of the way 
for a time. Now I wonder what those fellows 
have got in there ? " 

Something not very heavy apparently, but 
yet which required careful handling, for there was 
straw protruding from the closed basket lids, 
and the two men were careful to place them 
down gently when they left the bakehouse, and 
went into the little sitting-room. There was the 
old chair and table still remaining which Mrs. 
Scroope had left behind for Mr. Galsworthy's 
accommodation, in case he should watch again 
in order to discover the mystery of the ghost. 
She had never had them fetched away, declaring 
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she was afraid the ghost would come after diem ; 
and the man who had first entered flung himsdf 
on the chair. 

'^ Now, Bully/' he said, "^ light a fire widi the 
sticks you brought, and fetch out the old teaq)ot 
Let's have a drop of something hot, and then 
we'll do our packing as it should be." 

** Wells, Green, & Co., I suppose,*' thought 
Uncle Charley. '' Nice acquaintances for Mrs. 
Ghost I suppose she'll come down and take a 
glass with them. Might have been civil enough 
to have the fire burning and the kettle boiling 
for her friends." 

Bully produced a few sticks from the comer 
cupboard, lit them, and set a tin pot on the fire ; 
then he brought out the one broken cup out of 
Ayhich the ghost had been drinking, and the 
small black teapot. Mr. Wells took up the 
latter article. 

" Why, Bully, you young rascal ! " he ex- 
claimed. " You've forgotten the stuff. There's 
not a drain in the pot" 

" And I'll take my davey there was half a 
pint when I brought it here," replied Bully, 
turning pale. " The ghost must ha' had it — I 
told yer it 'ud play us some trick. If you'd been 
persuaded by me, you'd never have come here 
again. Oh lor ! oh lor ! hadn't we better hook •» 
it at once, before it comes and catches us.^" 
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" Ghost ! ** cried Mr. Wells contemptuously. 
" Do you think ghosts ever drink gin } I 
suppose you prigged the money for yourself, 
and want to put us off with that story. If your 
father knew his dooty, which he doesn't as far 
as youVe concerned, he*d break every bone in 
your skin for playing us such a trick. I've ten 
minds to give you a hidin' myself, as he don't 
seem inclined to." 

" I'll holler if you do," cried Bully, " and 
that'll spoil your game for you. I got the gin, 
I tell you, and I didn't spill it nor drink it, but 
.left it safe in that cupboard ; and what's more, 
father saw me, for he came and brought the 
wood, because I told him I wouldn't venture in 
the house by myself" 

Mr. Green confirmed his son's statement, and 
the disappearance of the gin seemed to weigh 
heavily upon the minds of the party. It was 
not only the loss of the " something hot " on 
which they had been reckoning that annoyed 
them, but the thought who could have taken it.^ 
Was there really a ghost } and had that ghost 
a taste for gin } They had thought themselves 
quite safe in making use of the cottage to-night, 
for having once discovered that the ill-usage 
they had formerly experienced there proceeded 
from their sworn enemies the boys, they 
imagined they had nothing to dread from the. 
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ghost, and that it was a pure invention of some 
one's fanc>' — ^a story got up by some of Mis. 
Hart's friends, most likely to punish Mr. Gals- 
worthy and the Scroopes for ha\^ng dispossessed 
her of her dwelling. As to the boys, they 
thought they were safe from them — ^at any rate 
to-night, for they had heard that they were all 
to spend the day with Mr. Woolmer in London, 
go to the play in the evening, and in order that 
they might not have to leave before it was over, 
sleep at an hotel in town. All this information 
Mrs, Green had acquired the previous Saturday 
from Mrs. Ponder^s cook (who, however, was not 
aware that the party was to return at night if 
the performance at the theatre happened to be 
over in time for them to catch the last train), 
and Wells and Green had arranged measures 
accordingly. Monday night they surely might 
hope to be safe from the interference of those 
" rascally young villains/* and on Monday night 
accordingly they resolved to carry out a project 
they had for some time entertained, and despoil 
Mr. Ponder of his treasured bunches of grapes. 
That Mrs. Ponder for the last week had been 
maintaining Mrs. Green's household, was not at 
all likely to render them less anxious to rob her 
husband. She had been wrought upon — poor 
simple-minded lady — by the tears and prayers 
of Mrs. Gveetv, \\\vo fcditigly represented the 
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hardships she and her children endured when 
Green was out of work, and her fear lest through 
sheer starvation he should again be driven into 
bad courses. She was most pathetic in her 
lamentations over his past misconduct, but 
represented the attack on Mrs. Watkins*s green- 
house as a desperate measure to which he 
had been driven by want of work and food; 
and so Mrs. Ponder had allowed her to come 
day after day to the house for broken meats 
and jugs of soup; and Mrs. Green, who had 
a great turn for business after a fashion of 
her own, made use of the opportunity thus 
afforded to acquire some knowledge of Master 
Horace's movements, and which she communi- 
cated to her husband and Mr. Wells. 

As I have before said, Mr. Green's own 
residence was not conveniently situated for a 
hiding-place, and Mr. Wells thought it more 
prudent not to take the stolen fruit up to 
town in the night. The mounted police might 
think proper to stop and search his cart, as 
they were sure to have heard of the recent 
attempt to rob Mrs. Watkins's greenhouse. It 
was better, he judged, to take the grapes in 
the dead of the night, when every one in 
Beechwood might reasonably be expected to 
be asleep, stow them away in some safe place 
— where, too, they could be packed with the 
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care they deserved, — and carry them up to 
town in his cart in broad daylight the next 
morning. 

For many reasons Mrs. Hart's cottage was 
admirably suited for this purpose. The lane 
at the back, to which the cart could be brought 
before the neighbours were astir, and its 
very reputation, which kept intruders from it, 
conduced to make it so ; and as Horace 
and his friends were to be out of the way 
on Monday, both Wells and Green thought 
they could use the haunted bakehouse with 
perfect safety; and therefore when they dis- 
covered that the gin was missing, they began 
to think that there was more truth in the 
story of the ghost than they had imagined, 
and to look upon each other with terror- 
stricken faces. 

Uncle Charley was puzzled too. It was very 
clear that they were not in the ghost's con- 
fidence, nor she in theirs. They certainly 
seemed a great deal more afraid of her than 
he was, nor had she on her part shown any 
inclination to make them comfortable, and 
she must have either drunk the gin herself 
or thrown it away when she made her tea. 
The latter supposition Uncle Charley felt most 
inclined to entertain. The ghost walked much 
more steadily than any lady could be expected 
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to do who had just swallowed half a pint of 
gin. 

I must tell you now how Horace found 
matters at his uncle's house. Cook had let 
him in, and cautioned him to go upstairs 
softly, so as not to disturb his uncle and 
aunt, and then went upstairs herself to her 
own room, where she was soon asleep. Horace 
took off his jacket and waistcoat, and was 
just about to remove the London dust and 
dirt by a thorough good wash, when he heard 
something strike against his window. It was 
cautiously thrown, as if whoever sent it had 
no wish to break the glass, and so had chosen 
something soft to hit the panes with. Presently 
there came another knock at the window ; and 
a minute after, as if the person outside was 
growing impatient, a small shower of gravel 
was dashed against it. 

" I'm wanted," said Horace. " What's up 
now I wonder } " 

He opened the window, and looked out. 
" Who's there ? " 

" It's me. Master Horace," cried Stowe. 
" There's some of those wretches been a- 
stealin' our grapes. I just came over the 
road, because I felt as I turned in my bed 
the night was getting chill, and thought I'd 
come and see to my stove ; and I found what 
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they'd been up to. Shall I wake master now, 
and tell him, or let it be till the morning? 
or shall I go to the perlice-station at once, 
and let them know what's happened ? " 

" We won't go there firstl' said Horace. 
" I think we'll go and see whether Mr. Green 
is at home, — he's had a hand in this, or I'm 
much mistaken. But we'll go round to The 
Grange, and knock up Ashford — Dalton's sleep- 
ing at his place to-night, — and if we've those 
two, we shan't want to trouble the policemen ; 
and there's no need to bother my uncle : time 
enough to let him know his grapes have been 
stolen when he gets them back again. With you 
and me, Stowe, and those two fellows, we shall 
get on as well as we did about my aunt's 
fowls." 

Stowe shook his head. " Now, Master 
Horace, don't be playing any of your games. 
You nearly frighted the wits out of me by 
the way you went on with Captain Frazer. 
I think I'd better knock master up and tell 
him — though I'm sure I dread the doing of it." 

" Stuff ! " cried Horace. " The captain's got 
nothing to do with this, and I'm not going 
near him. You stay there, Stowe, and I'll 
be down in a second." 

Horace, who was now fully dressed, closed 
his bedroom window, and opened his door. 
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He was about to descend the stairs, when he 
was confronted by his uncle, who having been 
roused by Stowe's voice, had softly opened 
his window, and overheard all that passed. 
He came out of his room, and closed the 
door behind him, leaving Mrs. Ponder soundly 
sleeping. 

" Horace, what is this ? " he said. " Where 
are you going to with Stowe ? The only thing 
to be done, that I see, is to go to the police- 
station at once." 

" Not a bit of use, sir," replied Horace. " It*s 
a mile and a half off, and there's only one old 
buffer there, who can't do anything for us till 
the others come in. Fm almost sure I can 
lay my hand on the rascals, sir, if you'll let 
me go at once, and very likely bring every one 
of the grapes back. I've no doubt they've got 
them at Green's place or Mrs. Hart's old house. 
I know they've made that their hiding-place 
before." 

" Well, we'll go there first and see," said Mr. 
Ponder. "It will be on our way to the police- 
station. Now, keep very quiet while I dress, 
for I would rather your aunt knew nothing of 
this till the morning," 

Mr. Ponder went back to his bedroom, and 
Horace stole softly downstairs, and out at the 
door. 
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" Stowe^ uncle's coming too, and we're all 
going to Mrs. Hart's old place. Go on* there 
if he's down before I'm back ; I'll soon catdi 
you up." 

Away Horace ran towards The Grange. He 
was much too sincere a friend of both Lawr^ice 
and Artie's to wish to keep them out of such a 
promising affair as this. It was easy work for 
him to scale the garden palings; and as he 
knew the window of Lawrence's bedroom, he 
adopted the same means to arouse his atten- 
tion which Stowe had used in his own case. 
But both Lawrence and Artie were soundly 
asleep, and it seemed as if he should have to 
break the window to awake them. However, it 
was scarcely desirable to do this, so remember- 
ing the "Coo-e-e," or Australian wood-cry, of 
which Uncle Charley had told them after dinner, 
he thought he would try if that cry would not 
serve him now, and accordingly did his best to 
send it forth. Artie heard it in his dreams. 
" There's Uncle Charley ! " he cried. " Ashford, 
there's uncle calling us from outside ! " 

He ran to the window, and opened it. "What 
is it, uncle ? Is that you calling } " 

" No, it's me," replied Horace. " Tell Ashford 
to put on his togs, and come down with you to 
Mrs. Hart's old place. There's something up. 
Those fellows have been and prigged my uncle's 
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grapes, and I expect theyVe taken them there. 
Look sharp, both of you. I must be off now to 
my uncle." 

Away ran Horace, and just at the top of the 
lane met Mr. Ponder and Stowe. 

" All right, uncle, those fellows, are coming. 
Now, if you'll only be guided by me, we'll serve 
the rascals out royally ; — that is, if they Ve 
taken them there, and I feel pretty sure they 
have." 

" You seem very well acquainted with their 
movements, Horace," said his uncle. 

" Well, I do know that theyVe made use of 
the ghost's cottage for purposes of their own," 
replied Horace, " and it's very likely they may 
have done so to-night. I don't suppose they've 
taken the fruit right off to London. Now, 
Stowe, don't be an old flat ! You mustn't go 
knocking at the front door. If they're there, 
we must pop in upon them quite unexpectedly. 
Uncle, just stand here with Stowe while I go 
and peep in between the shutters." 

Horace applied his eye to the very same 
chink to which Uncle Charley, such a short 
previously, had placed his. Back he came to 
his uncle. 

" There's a light, sir, inside. Now, it's either 
the ghost or those fellows." 

" Lor a massy. Master Horace, now ! don't 
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c'e, don't e*e ! I'm not afraid of thieves, or any 
mortal thing, but ghostes I never could abide 
For all the grapes in the world I wouldn't go 
nigh one ; an' if master 11 be guided by me, 
he won't neither," cried Stowe, shaking and 
trembling with his dread of the village bug- 
bear. 

" Pooh, Stowe ! it will be well if we meet 
with nothing worse than the ghost; but how 
are we to get in, Horace, if not at the front 
door ? " said Mr. Ponder. 

" At the back one," replied Horace ; " at least 
there's one at the side that opens into a cup- 
board, if you won't mind coming in that way, 
sir," he added, dubiously, for it struck him now 
as rather doubtful whether Mr. Ponder would 
approve of stooping his stately height, and 
entering the dark wood cupboard ; " or we 
might climb over the garden wall — it isn't high 
— and get in at the bakehouse door, if the 
rascals have left it open." 

" You seem to know all about this place vety 
well," said his uncle. " You must have paid 
Mrs. Hart a good many visits when she was 
here." 

" Oh, he knows all about it," groaned Stowe, 
" and about the ghost too, I shouldn't wonder. 
Now, Master Horace, do e'e set my mind at 
rest ! is it a real ghost, or have you been up 
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to some of your games, an* frightening folk for 
fun ? " 

" No, I haven't, Stowe," said Horace, angrily ; 
" and I know no more whether the ghost is real 
or not than you do. Now, uncle, what's it to 
be — the side door or the back one ? " 

While Mr. Ponder was hesitating, and almost 
wishing he had not embarked in this rather 
questionable and decidedly undignified enter- 
prise, Lawrence and Artie were running up, 
out of breath with the haste they had made. 

" Have you caught them } — where are they ? 
— ^what's to be done } " they both cried at once. 

" No, we haven't. Uncle don't seem to like 
the notion of going in by the cupboard door, 
and Stowe here is afraid of the ghost," said 
Horace. 

" Oh, never mind Stowe ; we'll do without 
him," cried Lawrence. " Let's try the door into 
the cupboard first; that's the easiest way of 
getting in." 

With all their excitement, every one spoke 
in low tones, and now the boys walked as 
softly as they could by the side of the house, 
and towards the outer door of the wood closet ; 
but softly as they stepped, Uncle Charley heard 
them approaching, and placed himself against 
the door, which opened inwards. Horace and 
Lawrence pushed, but Uncle Charley's back 
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was strong and broad, neither had they any 
wish to use violence, if they could help it, 
to enter. 

" They've fastened the door inside, or filled 
it with things," whispered Horace to the others. 
" Wc must get over the palings, and try the 
bakehouse door." 

" Boys ! boys ! don't be getting into mischief," 
said Mr. Ponder. "I don't like this affair at all." 

" All right, uncle ! — ^there's nothing to be 
afraid of," cried Horace, springing over the 
wall as he spoke. Lawrence and Artie fol- 
lowed him at once, and Mr. Ponder and Stowe 
stood outside, hesitating whether or not to scale 
the palings also — the former hesitating on ac- 
count of his dignity, the latter on account of the 
j;host. 

All this time the party inside had been in 
a very uncomfortable state of mind : the dis- 
appearance of the gin had affected them 
seriously. They were afraid to leave the 
house, and still more afraid to remain in it. 
A ghost that was partial to gin might also 
approve of grapes, or out of sheer malice spirit 
Ihein away in some mysterious manner; but 
then, if they remained, there was no knowing 
what harm the ghost might do to them. They 
had never believed in its existence before, but 
they felt ailuiost compelled to do so now. 
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" I wish we'd more wood," muttered Wells. 
" Why the devil didn't you bring more while 
you were about it, Bully ? " 

" Don't talk of the devil," cried that young 
gentleman, fearfuUj^ " There's no knowing how 
near he may be to us. Oh, doesn't the candle 
bum blue ! — it don't give half the light it 
should!" 

" Throw up those sticks that have fallen out," 
said Green, " and snuff the candle with your 
fingers. Here, I'll do it, if you're afraid of 
being burned." 

The one tallow candle which they had 
brought in the lantern with them gave a 
miserable light, the wick being by this time 
an inch and a half long. Green trimmed it 
with his fingers, and it certainly burned better ; 
but he was not content with the improvement 
he had made, without trying to make it still 
greater. He snuffed again, and to such purpose 
that he extinguished the candle ; and the whole 
party would have found themselves in the dark, 
had it not been for the fitful, uncertain light 
from the small wood fire. 

Bully gave a groan of horror. " Oh, lor ! 
let's hook it. I wouldn't stay here for never so 
much now the light's out. Oh, gracious, look 
there !— Father ! Wells ! " and Bully, terrified 
almost out of his few senses, fell on his knees, 
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and began repeating the catechism. " *My 
godfathers and godmothers did promise and 
vow ' — oh, lor ! oh, lor ! it*ll twist every one of 
our necks round ! — * renounce the devil and all 
his works ' — it*s a looking at me — I'll hook 
it at once," and away Bully ran towards the 
back door, while Wells and Green, almost as 
frightened as the boy himself, saw the ghost — 
tall, still, and grim — holding a lighted candle 
above its head, glaring steadily down at theoL 

So noiselessly had it entered the apartment, 
that they were not aware of its presence till 
Bully's cries directed them towards it They 
could see little of the face, for some black 
drapery was drawn over the head and the 
upper part of the figure ; but what little they 
could perceive was of an unearthly paleness, 
and the dark deep-set eyes were fixed upon 
them with an awful stony glare. It stood a 
few feet from them, with its back against the 
wall, looking upon them with a glance that 
seemed to curdle their very blood. 

One look was enough ; away they flew after 
Bully, and, like him, found if they had escaped 
from a ghost they had got into something 
almost worse, for each one found himself in 
Chancery — his head cosily tucked under the 
arm of some one who was using his disengaged 
hand to pomme\ 1[v\ta with. Stowe had decided 
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upon braving the ghost sooner than leaving 
Horace to encounter it alone, and was now 
employed very much to his own satisfaction 
in cuffing Mr. Wells. Horace was as pleasantly 
engaged with Green, while Lawrence was de- 
voting himself to Bully. 

Mr. Ponder by this time had made up his 
mind that it would not derogate too much 
from his dignity to cross the garden palings, 
and now stood witnessing the capture of the 
thieves as well as he could by the light of the 
moon. 

" Let me go ! let me go ! " howled Bully, 
who thought he*d escaped from one ghost to 
fall into the clutches of another. " Oh dear, 
I wish I hadn't forgotten my prayers ! — ' to 
do my duty in that station of life unto which 
I am called ' — oh dear, I can't remember half 
my catechism neither — ' to keep my hands from 
picking and stealing, and my mouth from evil 
speaking, lying, and slandering ' — so I will, so 
I will, Mr. Ghost, if you'll only let me go.'* 

" We'll let you go when we've done with 
you, don't be afraid," cried Lawrence. " Hold 
his legs, Artie. The fellow kicks like any- 
thing." 

" Let me see who you've got there, Stowe," 
said Mr. Ponder ; but Wells flung off the gar- 
dener, and tore away. Green might have done 
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so too, had not Stowe determined to secure 
him, and so grappled him tightly by the legs, 
while Horace continued to ponmiel him. 

" Leave off, Horace," said his uncle, "and 
let me see who you've got there. 1 should 
think you had punished them enough by this 
time." 

" It*s Green and his boy Bully," said Horace; 
" and I don't think the fellow that ran away 
belongs to this parish. Get along with you, 
do, you two rascals ; we shall know where to 
find you when we want you." 

Green and Bully needed no second telling; 
and Stowe, who had still the lantern with him 
which he always took when he went at night to 
his greenhouse, offered it to his master, and 
asked him if he would like to go inside and 
see if the grapes were there. Stowe had shown 
a great deal of courage in coming to the outside 
of the ghost's cottage, but to go in was more 
than he dared to do. 

" I'll wait here, sir, with one of the young 
gentlemen, if you'll allow me; and perhaps 
Master Horace won't mind bringing the grapes 
here for me to carry. Only you'll be perticler, 
Master Horace; you'll be perticler and not 
bruise 'em. Grapes is sich tender things, you 
mustn't carry on your games with them." 

" AW right, Stowe. But won't you come 
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in yourself, and see whether the ghost's inside ? 
Only just to say how do you do, you know." 

" Now, Master Horace, if it isn't a temptin' 
of a spirit, if there is one, to talk like that. 
Do e'e go in for the grapes, and let me have 
'em out to take home." 

" Go in yourself, Stowe," said Mr. Ponder 
sternly. " At your time of life you ought to 
know better than to talk such nonsense. Go in 
directly and see to the grapes." 

" Begging your pardon, no, sir," replied Stowe 
decidedly. " I don't mind what I do, whether 
it's my work or not, and I'm sure the pains I've 
taken with them grapes has been beyond every- 
thing; but to run into a ghost's clutches for 
'em — I wouldn't do it — no, not if they was 
so many pineapples. Let them as don't object 
to ghostes go near them, but I do object, and 
I'll never go nigh one if I know it." 

This was a tremendously long speech for 
Stowe, and what with the exertion of putting so 
many words together, his awe of his master, and 
his fear of the ghost, the perspiration stood 
on his face ; he mopped it away with his hand- 
kerchief, and Horace said to his uncle, 

" I'll pick up the grapes, sir, quite as carefully 
as Stowe would. The poor old fellow's in a 
regular funk about the ghost. He stoodby us well 
with the thieves : please to let him stop outside." 

2 B 2 
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Mr. Ponder consented to this ; and Artie re- 
maining with Stowe, Horace, his uncle, and 
Lawrence entered the house through the bake- 
house door. They had to stumble through 
the washhouse as well as they could by the 
light — not a very good one— of Stowe*s lantern, 
for the door of the sitting-room had closed, 
so that they had not even the firelight to guide 

I 

them to it. Mr. Ponder, eager to obtain 
his grapes, flung the door open, and was 
astonished to find the room still possessing an 
occupant. 

Uncle Charley had lit Mr. Wells' candle, 
and was sitting by the fireplace, looking 
thoroughly comfortable, perfectly at home, 
and smoking a cigar. 

Mr. Ponder stared. He had not yet seen 
Uncle Charley, and imagined him to be one 
of the despoilers of his greenhouse, who, more 
audacious than the rest, remained behind to 
brave matters out. He saw a basket, with his 
beloved fruit lying in it, on the table, and the 
robber sitting with the most perfect composure 
by it, undaunted even by his, Mr. Ponders, 
presence. 

" Upon my word, sir," he began, " this is 
rather cool !" 

" Rather, do you call it } " replied Uncle 
Charley. " I call it confoundedly cold. It 
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seems to me there*s going to be a frost 
before the morning. Well, young gentlemen, 
and what's brought you here ? I thought Td 
seen you both home safely. I might have 
known that nothing short of locking you up 
in your bedrooms would have kept you out of 
any mischief that was going forward ; and even 
then I believe you'd have climbed out of the 
window to get to it. Where's Artie — I don't 
suppose you've left him behind ? " 

Mr. Ponder looked for an explanation to 
Horace, who said, 

" This is Dalton's uncle, sir, who took us 
to the play to-night ; — but you haven't been 
frightening those fellows by shamming ghost, 
have you, Mr. Woolmer } " 

" Not I," replied Uncle Charley, and he 
briefly acquainted them with his motives for 
visiting the house, and all he had seen since 
he came there, adding, " But whoever or what- 
ever the ghost is, I'm persuaded she don't live 
far from here (it's a lady I'm positive), for after 
frightening those fellows out of the house, she 
walked coolly out of the front door, closing it 
after her. I followed her at once, but the door 
has an awkward catch, and while I was un- 
fastening it. Madam Ghost had disappeared. 
It was not two minutes before I was in the road 
looking after her, and as I don't believe she 
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melted into the moonlight, or flew away on the 
wind, it stands to reason she must have gone 
into one of the neighbouring cottages. I mean 
to call at every one of them to-morrow, and 
try if I can't find her ladyship at home." 

There seemed a greater mystery round the 
ghost than ever. There certainly appeared no 
doubt that there was a ghost, or at any rate 
some person who chose to play the part of one, 
and it was equally cert^ that the ghost was 
not in league with the village thieves. Mr. 
Ponder, who had set the wjiole story do^ 
to village gossip, scarcely knew what to think 
of it now ; and the boys, while they were con- 
firmed in their opinion that the ghost was " a 
good sort," were puzzled to know why it chose 
to play such pranks, and to keep possession 
of the Will. However, the only thing to be 
done to-night was to take up the grapes and 
convey them home, and this was accordingly 
done — Stowe rejoicing greatly in the recovery 
of his precious fruit, and Mr. Ponder resolving 
not only to do his best, in concert with Uncle 
Charley, to find out the ghost, but to have 
Green, Wells, and Bully apprehended for the 
robbery of his greenhouse. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

In which the Ghost is laid^ and the History brought to 

conclusion, 

RS. HART lay in her bed, feeling 
very weak and ill. Her illness had 
been a long and serious one. The 
fever had subsided, but in spite 
of all the wine and good things supplied 
her by her friends, she seemed to have no 
strength to rally. She would say herself, at 
times, that it was fretting after the old place ; 
that she thought of it night and day; and 
that unless she could get back to it she should 
never feel well again. 

She had left her son's house a week after 
she had entered it, and taken a room in a 
cottage a few doors off, from whence she could 
see her old residence ; and it was here she now 
iay, the morning after the ghost had there 
appeared to Uncle Charley. It was but a 
small room for two people to sleep and live 
in, and the furniture was very scant and old, 
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but it was all very clean and tidy. By the 
side of the fireplace was an old-fashioned chest 
of drawers with a bureau top, full of small 
drawers and pigeon-holes. This had belonged 
to Mrs. Hart's grandmother, and been part 
of her own wedding portion; she set a great 
value on it, and Mary and she kept their few 
treasures in the bureau. Mary was getting 
the breakfast ready, which, as her movements 
were necessarily slow, was a work of time; 
and Mrs. Hart, who felt very feverish and 
thirsty, was eagerly looking forward to a cup 
of tea. 

" Ah, Mary," she said, " I dreamed of the old 
house again last night. Only think, girl, I 
fancied I was having a cup -o' tea in it ! and I 
did so enjoy it ! I hope you'll make the tea as 
good this morning for us as I did last night in 
my dream." 

" There's some queer stories about it again," 
said Mary. " I heard when I went down for the 
water, that the ghost was seen again last night, 
and nearly frightened Bully Green into fits. I 
should like to know whatever took him there. 
And it seized hold of him, and gave him such a 
beating that, what with the fright and the 
bruises, he can't move hand nor foot this 
morning." 

** I wish they'd hold their tongues about the 
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place," said Mrs. Hart, rather crossly. " Five- 
and-thirty years I lived in it, and never saw 
aught worse than myself, and now to go giving 
it a bad name, and saying it's haunted. Pack 
o' stuff! I expect Green's set that story going 
to serve his own ends." 

Mary went on putting out the cups and 
saucers, then she was about to put the tea in 
the pot, but stopped short, and looked in 
amazement at her mother. 

" Whatever s become of the tea } I kjiow 
there was enough left for breakfast from last 
night. I said so when I put the tea-things 
away, and now the caddy's empty. No one 
caji have got in the room while we were asleep, 
and taken it without our hearing of them." 

Mrs. Hart looked troubled — more so even than 
the disappearance of the tea, mysterious as it 
was, would account for. 

" Perhaps Mrs. Nunn will lend you some for 
breakfast," she said at last. " Go and ask her." 

Mary succeeded in obtaining the tea, and 
gave her mother her breakfast, talking the while 
about the singularity of the caddy having been 
emptied without their knowing it. Mrs. Hart 
said very little in reply, and was altogether 
silent and unlike herself. When they had 
finished breakfast, Mary tidied up the place, 
and got out her needlework. She had had, the 
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day before, half a dozen pinafores given her to 
make for the grocer's baby, and she was 
anxious that they should be cut so as to give 
the mother satisfaction. 

" Do you remember the pattern that two 
years ago I made Mrs. Jennings's youngest 
from, mother } I think that would be sure to 
please Mrs. Hook. I know I put it away in 
the bureau. FU just have a rummage and look 
for it." 

" Now, don't go worritin* amongst my things, 
and disturbin' the papers," said her mother; 
" but mind you put everything you move back 
in its place." 

Mrs. Hart's *' papers" would not have been 
considered very valuable ones by some people. 
They were simply a few newspapers, in one 
of which was an account of a flower show, 
where her father had carried off two prizes ; in 
another, mention of an accident that had hap- 
pened to her husband ; and two or three events 
of local interest were chronicled in the others. 
There was, besides, a piece of her mother's 
wedding gown, and one of her own, a few old 
letters, and two or three books. She liked 
looking over these different things at odd times, 
and was always afraid lest Mary, who kept her 
letters and paper patterns there, should interfere 
with them. 
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It was some time before Mary found the 
pattern; it was under a heap of others. At 
last she brought it forth, and with it a square 
folded paper, on which she looked with some 
surprise. 

"Whatever*s this, mother.? and where did 
you get it from } " 

" What is it } " said Mrs. Hart, holding out 
her hand for it. " Tm sure I never put it 
there. This must be some of your doings, 
Mary." • 

" I never saw it in my life," replied Mary. 
" This is almost as queer as the tea being 
stolen. Let's see what it is, mother." 

She sat down by her mother's bedside, and 
turned it over. 

" Why, it's a will ! — * Last will and testament 
of James Woolmer, of The Grange, Beechwood.' 
Why, mother, Mrs. Dalton ought to know of 
this. It's her own father's will." 

" It mayn't do her much good if it is," replied 
Mrs. Hart. " Didn't he leave nearly all he was 
worth, excepting The Grange and the land, 
which he couldn't will away from his son, who 
was abroad, to her sister, Mr. Galsworthy's 
wife ? Much good it did her, poor thing ! She 
didn't live long to enjoy it, though I don't 
suppose her husband fretted much, seeing 
he'd got all the money." 
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" But what shall we do with the thing ? " 
asked Mary. " Whoever put it here, weVe no 
business to keep it." 

Mrs. Hart looked puzzled and anxious. She 
lay down in her bed with an unesisy troubled 
look, while Mary kept trying to make out the 
meaning of the will. Presently she said — 

"If this really is old Mr. Woolmer s last will, 
Mrs. Dalton will be better off than she's been 
for many a long day past. But how could it 
possibly come here, mother } " 

" Write a note to the rector, and ask him if 
he'll be so good as to come and see me," said 
her mother. " I should like to show him that 
will, and tell him what I think about it. Don't 
ask no questions, child, but just do as I tell 
you." 

Mary sat down to the table, took up pen and 
paper, but waited. 

" Well, why don't you write ? " said her 
mother, fretfully. 

*' What am I to say ? " said Mar>'. " It seems 
such a queer thing to ask him to come just 
as you're getting better — troubling him for 
nothing ; and as to the will, hadn't we better 
give it to Mrs. Dalton ? " 

" The rector *11 know best about it all," said 
her mother. "You just write what I tell you — 
* Honoured sir.' " 
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"Well!" said Mary, looking round, "what 
next ? " 

" ' Being troubled in my mind ' — now write it 
well, and mind your spellin' — ' with things that 
I can't speak of in a letter, I should be very 
thankful if you would come to see me, not 
being able to leave my bed.' Oh, dear! to 
think that I should dream of taking tea on the 
other side of the way last night ! " 

" Am I to put that in ? " asked Mary. 

" Drat the girl ! — no. * I can't come to the 
rectory, so that makes me so bold as to ask of 
your goodness to excuse the liberty I'm taking 
in asking you here. What I've got to say is 
very serious, and concerns other people besides 
myself Mr. Galsworthy won't be best pleased 
about this will's turning up ; there's a-many 
thought Mrs. Dalton's father never meant to 
cut her off so short as he did. Ah ! it's a judg- 
ment on him, and richly he deserves it. Now 
don't go putting all that in. Let's see ; where 
was I.^ Oh — 'besides myself; but I'm very 
unhappy too, and afraid, without meaning it, 
I've done more harm than I thought for! " 

" He'll never be able to make out what that 
means," said Mary. 

" So much the better ; he'll come all the 
quicker to me to find out. Men are dreadful 
curious. I'm sure your poor dear father was, 
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and I don't suppose the rector's different from 
others, for all his being a parson. Let's see, I 
suppose that's about all. ' I remain, yours obe- 
dient, Sarah Hart.* Now, just call to Jim 
Nunn, and ask him to run with that directly. 
Tell him you'll give him a ha'penny if he's 
quick ; and then give me a clean cap, for I'd 
like to be tidy to see the rector." 

Very much puzzled the rector was when he 
received this letter. He had just had a visit 
from Mr. Ponder, who asked him to issue a 
warrant for the apprehension of Green and 
Bully for stealing his grapes. This the rector 
was very ready to do— Green's transgressions 
had been too many even for his endurance, and 
it was high time an example was made both 
of him and Bully. But one way or another the 
ghost seemed mixed up in the affair. Mr. Ponder 
himself had not seen it, but it was evident that 
the thieves had, and so it appeared had Mr. 
Woolmer. What business had a ghost to be 
in existence at this time of day, filling people's 
heads with idle superstitious notions } Was it 
possible Mrs. Hart could throw any light upon 
that } And if not, what new matters did she 
contemplate troubling him with } 

He was turning over this letter when he was 
told that Mr. Charles Woolmer wished to see 
him, andlYvat Mr. Ponder, who had not lonff 
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left the house, had returned with that gentle- 
man, and was also waiting. 

" More about the ghost, I suppose," thought 
the rector, as 'he desired the gentlemen to be 
shown into his study. Uncle Charley had met 
Mr. Ponder at the gate, and asked him to go 
with him to the rector, as he thought that being 
so old an inhabitant of the parish he might be 
able to throw some light upon the various 
matters about which he wished to consult that 
gentleman. 

These were, not only the ghost, but the dis- 
appearance of the will, and the best means to 
take to recover it He acquainted the rector 
with all that the boys had told him, and what 
he had himself seen the preceding night. The 
mystery seemed to thicken. It was clear there 
was a ghost of some kind or another ; but a 
ghost who could drink tea and brandy-and- 
water was a ghost of a kind undreamt of in 
the rector's philosophy. He looked and felt 
more puzzled than ever. Mr. Ponder felt him- 
self unable to offer any solution of the mystery. 
It was very clear that the ghost was not in 
league with the robbers of his grapes, which 
only made matters all the more puzzling; but 
why any ghost should play such singular pranks, 
and apparently such motiveless ones, was more 
than he could tell. Had Mrs. Hart or her 
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daughter been people of different character, he 
might have imagined that they had been con- 
cerned in some trick for the purpose of regaining 
their old residence, but it was impossible to 
think that of either of them : both the rector 
and he scorned the idea when Uncle Charley 
broached it. Mrs. Hart's letter only made 
matters still more perplexing. What could 
she have to tell the rector } and in what 
way could any disclosures of hers, a poor old 
woman confined to her bed by illness, affect 
others } 

" Let's all go to her place," cried Uncle 
Charley, at length, " if you, sir, have no ob- 
jection " — turning to the rector. " It strikes me 
that after all she knows more of the ghost than 
we any of us give her credit for." 

" I'll go to her at once," said the rector; " and 
if Mr. Ponder and you will wait outside, should 
there be any occasion I will let you know 
directly. At any rate, you will learn all the 
sooner whether her sending for me has anything 
to do with all these mysterious affairs that have 
taken place in her cottage." 

Mr. Ponder was reluctant to stay from 
business, but his curiosity was excited about 
the ghost, and Mrs. Hart's singular letter 
aroused it still more. He felt anxious to know 
what she could have to tell the rector, and 
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whether it was in any way connected with 
the events that had occurred the preceding 
night; so Uncle Charley and he agreed to 
take two or three turns before the house, in 
case anything should be said by Mrs. Hart 
in which they were either of them concerned. 

" I shall catch the eleven o'clock train then," 
said Mr. Ponder ; " and I should really like to 
know what Mrs. Hart can possibly have to say 
to the rector. She is a respectable, independent 
old soul, who would never trouble him without 
good reason." 

" Which is very much more than I can say 
for a great many other people about here," said 
the rector. " I only wish I could." 

Mrs. Hart was very pleased to see the rector 
so soon in answer to her summons. He bade 
her good morning in his usual kindly cheery 
way, and sat down by the bedside. Mary laid 
down her work, and looked at her mother ; she 
felt anxious too to know what Mrs. Hart could 
possibly have to say to the rector — she who 
had not left her bed for weeks, from whom 
Mary was never absent, and who had all her 
life never been known to be guilty of any 
offence more serious than a little outbreak of 
temper, or an over-indulgence in gossip. Mrs. 
Hart herself looked embarrassed and troubled ; 
one would have thought that she had some 

2 C 
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heavy crime on her soul, which she felt she 
ought to disclose, and yet shrank from doing 
so. At last she began : 

" It's been a-laying on my mind, sir, ever 
since I came to know on it — not that I meant 
any harm, far from it ; — ^but whether I Ve done 
harm or not there s no knowing ; and what with 
the talk about the ghost, and the worry of the 
will, Tm that troubled I hardly know what to 
be at; for a will it is — Mary, who's a good 
scholard, though I say it as shouldn't, declares 
it to be ; and if it's the means of giving Mcister 
Dalton his rights — ^which I'm sure he deserves 
to have, being a nice pretty little fellow, and 
always so goodnatured and well-behaved." 

"If you have anything to tell me in which 
Arthur Dalton is concerned, his uncle, who has 
just returned from Australia, is outside," said 
the rector ; " and as he has heard that a will 
found in The Grange is missing, he will be glad 
if you can give him any information respecting 
it. Mr. Ponder, an old friend of yours, is with 
him. Have you any objection to letting them 
hear what you have to say } " 

" No ; perhaps it'll be better. Mr. Ponder 
has always been very kind to me — he won't 
think hardly of me now." 

So Mr. Ponder and Uncle Charley entered 
Mrs. Hart's little room, and heard her story, 
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which she was a long time in telling — so long 
that I think I had better tell you the substance 
of it shortly, as I have no wish to tire your 
patience as much as she tired Mr. Ponder s. It 
seemed that many years ago, when a mere 
girl, Mrs. Hart had had a habit of sleep-walk- 
ing. As she became older, she outgrew it, but 
it returned again after her marriage for a short 
time, when she had been in serious trouble 
through a long illness of her husband's. Since 
then, she had not, as far as she knew, been 
subject to it, but the discovery of the will that 
morning, and the singularity that she should 
have dreamed of taking tea in her old house, 
and that Mary should have found all the tea 
gone in the morning, and the many strange 
stories about the ghost, made her think that 
without knowing it she might have been 
haunting her former residence. She knew, too, 
that though unable apparently to leave her 
bed without assistance while awake, she might 
have crossed the road asleep, being far stronger 
when the somnambulist fit was upon hen As to 
Mary, she always slept so soundly that she 
would not be likely to hear any of her mother's 
movements, stealthy as they always were at 
such times. Mrs. Hart had a dim recollection 
of some dream, as it appeared now to her, at 
the beginning of her illness, when she thought 
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herself in her old home, busily heating the 
oven. She remembered something pushing 
against and striking her, and she supposed that 
she must have awoke with it, and that possibly 
her long illness had arisen from this cause. 
But all was very vague and indistinct. She 
might have brought the will away with her at 
that time, and put it in the bureau — she knew 
not how else it could have come there ; but all 
seemed now so far away, that beyond a faint 
recollection of a large piece of paper, which she 
thought would do to set the wood on fire with, 
she remembered nothing. 

Mr. Ponder lost his train, but he felt com- 
pensated for it by the story he had heard ; and 
the rector's mind was greatly relieved by finding 
that, after all, his parish was free from the in- 
fliction of a ghost. As to Uncle Charley, he 
was delighted to recover the will, which Mary 
handed over to him, and he gratified Mrs. Hart 
by reading it through then and there, and pro- 
nouncing that if it were really the last his father 
made, Artie and his mother would receive a 
considerable addition to their income. 

" And considering it was only a few weeks 
after this that my poor father went," he said, 
" Galsworthy must have been precious sharp to 
get another. Ah I I ought to have been with 
the old man by t\^\.s,^xv^ ^.Vd's* mischief would 
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not have happened. Well, I must see what I 
can do now for my sister and her boy. I expect 
I shall have a fight with Galsworthy about 
them." 

But Mr. Galsworthy, the lawyers said, had 
not a leg to stand upoto. An old servant who 
was one of the witnesses to the will, wrote to 
confirm her signature, and to say that " poor old 
master was in mortal fear lest Mr. Galsworthy 
should come to know he'd altered the will he*d 
got him to sign, and talked of hiding it some- 
where from him. Mr. G. was always a ferritin* 
and a pokin' about, and I dare say master was 
puzzled to know where best to put it. I know 
now that was what he was a-tryin' to tell Mrs. 
Dalton and me when he was a-going, and 
couldn't; and John Biggs that signed as well 
as me, is parish clerk now in Townley, if so 
be he's wanted." 

John Biggs wrote acknowledging that he had 
signed some paper at The Grange, on the same 
date as that of the will, and as the document 
which had given Mr. Galsworthy so large a 
share of his father-in-law's property was dated 
six months earlier than that Uncle Charley 
possessed, it was useless for him to contest Mrs. 
Dalton 's rights. Of course he threw as many 
small impediments in the way of a satisfactory 
settlement as he could — it would not have been 
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Mr. Galsworthy else ; but, in spite of all that he 
could do, Mrs. Dalton very soon found herself 
in such comfortable circumstances that, as 
Uncle Charley said, 

" He might as well have stopped in Australia, 
for all the good he was to her." 

But if she did not want his money, she 
wanted him in many other ways ; so did Artie 
and his sister. There was no one like Uncle 
Charley as far as they were concerned. As to 
his returning to Australia, they all said that 
was not to be thought of for a moment. He 
must stay in England for good and all now he 
had come back to it. I think Uncle Charley 
was very ready to do so. After all, for an 
Englishman, there is no place like his own dear 
old island home ; so he took a farm not very far 
from The Grange, and as he fully intends to 
live and die a bachelor, Mrs. Dalton keeps house 
for him, assisted by her daughter Ellen. Artie 
was a very happy boy. He went to school 
regularly with Lawrence, and a fine time they 
had of it in the train — and so did the passengers. 
I fancy some of the regular ones were not 
altogether sorry when Artie and Lawrence 
had completed their education. This Artie 
did long before his friend, for as he was to 
be a farmer under Uncle Charley's teaching, 
he required less Latin and Greek than were 
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necessary for Lawrence, who was to go to 
the bar. 

I should like you to see Lawrence in his 
^g and gown. - He was called to the bar two 
years ago, and I hear that he is spoken very 
well of already, and is likely to do well in 
his profession. I don't think he will ever foi^et 
the first time he attempted to make a speech in 
court, nor how nearly, with all the trouble he 
had spent in getting up his case, things would 
have gone against him, had it not been for Mrs. 
Hart. I think it is very likely that some day 
or other Mrs. Dalton's grandchildren will run 
about the gardens of The Grange, for Lawrence 
goes to see Artie a great deal oftenerthan 
friendship, however intimate, can account for ; 
and the village gossips, and wiser folks too, set 
Ellen Dalton down as his attraction to the 
farm. Horace is now third lieutenant on 
board Her Majesty's ship "The CentaUr.'* He 
is a little steadier than when at Beechwood, but 
as a middy he was the most harebrained, reck- 
less youngster that ever trod a deck. I fancy 
his promotion made him feel that it was time to 
take matters a little more seriously if he wished 
to keep those under him in order ; at any rate, 
he makes an excellent officer, and a very popular 
one. 

Mrs. Hart is yet living, and Mary, though 
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still infirm, has grown stronger of late years, so 
that between them they contrive to attend very 
well to the bakehouse. For they have it to attend 
to — Mr. Scroope positively refusing ever to return 
to the cottage, Mr. Galsworthy was content to 
accept Mrs. Hart as a tenant in default of a 
better, and the old lady seemed to grow quite 
well and strong again as soon as she returned to 
her old habitation. Artie has never forgotten 
the service she rendered him in securing the 
will ; but Mrs. Hart is not fond of hearing the 
ghost talked about, and is apt to grow rather 
testy if the subject is discussed in her presence. 
To this day few in Beechwood are aware wfw 
the ghost really was, ]\Irs. Hart begging the 
rector not to let it be spoken of. 

" For I should be ashamed to show my face," 
she said, " if they thought it was me had been 
frightening the folks. It would give Mrs. Green 
and the likes of her something to talk about, 
indeed — I should never hear the last on it." 

So the rector told Mr. Ponder and Uncle 
Charley that it would be best to let the stor>' 
die a natural death; and though Lawrence, 
Horace, and Artie were all duly informed who 
the ghost really was, and though they all 
considered the manner in which Mrs. Hart had 
shut Mr. Galsworthy up in the oven, drunk his 
brandy-atvd-vjat^t, ^x^^ ^^^Ikad away with the 
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will, redounded to her credit, to say nothing of 
the manner in which she had routed Green, Bully, 
and Wells, still they kept the secret carefully, 
only letting the old lady be aware that they 
were acquainted with it by the many additional 
kindnesses they all, but especially Artie, showed 
her. 

The rector is as kindly, as gentle, and as 
much-enduring as ever, doing his best to go 
with the times, and promote Penny Readings 
and Working Men's Clubs and Libraries in the 
village. Lawrence and Artie are of great assist- 
ance to him. The dashing young barrister gives 
capital readings from the best books to the 
working men of the village; and Artie, who 
knows every one of them, takes care to persuade 
them how much better it is to go where they 
can find amusement worth having, and that 
leaves neither headache nor heartache behind, 
than to waste time and money at the beershops. 
Uncle Charley and he have got up allotment 
gardens and flower shows. Altogether, Beech- 
wood is all the better now for both Lawrence 
and Artie living in it, for all the pranks they 
played years ago when they were boys 
together. 

As to Bully, he is a lazy, hulking fellow, 
never long in work, idling away his time at the 
beershops, a terror to his own father, and the 
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greatest trouble that in all her wretched life his 
mother has ever known. Mr. Green was so far 
benefited by the punishment he received for 
stealing Mr. Ponder's grapes, that he has de- 
sisted since from attempts of a similar nature. 
Mr. Wells took care to be out of the way when 
the constables came for him, and he has not been 
seen in Beechwooc} since. Mr. Galsworthy has 
not prevailed on Mrs. Watkins or any other 
lady to become his wife, and as his income 
is very much red'uced, he has had to seek other 
employment than that of quarrelling with his 
neighbours. You may be sure Mr. Ashford 
has no trouble with the pond between his field 
and the adjoining one now, for the one that 
was considered Mr. Galsworthy's is now Mrs. 
Dalton s ; and whenever Ellen marries, it is to 
form part of her marriage portion ; so that it 
will be again, as it was in the time long past, 
part of the lands belonging to The Grange. 

And so things come round again after long 
years, and once more the descendants of those 
who built The Grange may dwell within its 
walls. So things come round ; and after all, 
even in this world, justice is meted to good and 
bad far more equally than is generally believed ; 
and if you boys, for whom I have recounted 
these adventures, will allow me to wind up 
with a mora\, awd tvo\. ^^-^ 1 liave spoiled the 
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whole book by putting it in, I will tell you that 

through all the pranks and fun I have pictured 

in its pages, I have tried to inculcate the truth 

of the homely old saying, 

« 

" HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY." 
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